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GERRY ARTHUR* HAD TO KNOW: 





“When does a 


media schedule 







reach a point 
of diminishing 


returns?” 















*Gerald T. Arthur, Vice President, 
Media Director, Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 








McGraw-Hill Research had the answer 





To document a media recommendation, Gerry Arthur 
wanted to find what studies had been done on cost vs. 





coverage among business magazines. McGraw-Hill’s 
Laboratory of Advertising Performance gave him these 





facts: 





A. On the average, the leading industrial publication 
in nine fields reached 66% of customers and prospects 
that can be reached by the five top publications. 








B. On the average, publication two added 18% more 
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COVERAGE: HOW MANY UNDUPLICATED READERS ARE REACHED 
Coverage by the Leading Publication Per Cent of Readers +|< Net Added Coverage 


tin nit sae agg | | 
new readers. <i a . | | 
| 
C. Publications three, four and five, on the average, 0 2% 4 a & 100 
. = ; is Cost of Advertising, Per Cent of Dollors 
delivered only 8%, 5% and 3% additional new coverage. COST: HOW MUCH EACH ADDITIONAL PUBLICATION COSTS 
—,. oO . , P rE’ sas o > > . - ~ , _ A 
By concentrating your advertising in the two leading From Laboratory of Advertising Performance Sheet 1120.1 
publications in a given industry, you can reach, on the This study was conducted in 1951 by 18 industrial companies and 
average, 80% of the men who can be reached by the coordinated by McGraw-Hill Research. 42,878 men responded. 
top five publications. The above analysis was based on those men reached by one or A 
Studies such as these are a continuing project -" more of the first five magazines in nine different fields. Note that 
McG Hill. TI ast 1 id , ’ fewer new readers are reached by each additional publication, ‘ , 
Coraw-Til, ney are designer ; to provide a better and the cost per reader goes up. For your copy, contact your a i 
understanding of how good advertising in good business McGraw-Hill office. 
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magazines helps create more sales. 





McGraw-Hill Publications @ 








McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y, 





To Sell Industry 

make sure YOUR 
PRODUCTS are 

Advertised in > 


THOMAS REGISTER 





Thomas Publishing Company : 
OXford 5-0500 
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How Important is LIME ? 


LIME: Many of our major industries could not 
produce satisfactory products without the use 
of Lime as an ingredient. Lime makes a highly 
important contribution to the manufacture of 
steel, chemicals, paper, glass, and is widely used 
in agriculture, metallurgical processing, water, 
sewage and waste treatment. An expanding in- 
dustrial economy and the development of new 
uses for Lime will force the industry to con- 
stantly expand its facilities. 


AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE: Agricultural 
Limestone is vital to the health of our people 
and to our nation’s future growth and progress. 
Without Agricultural Limestone to sweeten the 
soil it soon becomes acid and non-productive. 
With rapidly increasing population and shrink- 
ing farm acreage, the land must be made more 
productive to maintain our present high living 
standards. This means a growing demand for 
Agricultural Limestone. 





These Products are so important that each year PIT and QUARRY 
features a Lime and Agricultural Limestone Section in the May issue 





Editorial content of this section will provide a most 
valuable contribution to readers responsible for pro- 
duction in the Lime industry. Like many other in- 
dustries today, the Lime and Agstone producers 
are faced with the problem of reducing costs. This 
means the inevitable installation of modern, efficient 
machinery. 


Tell these producers how YOUR equipment can help 
step up production and increase profits. Place your 
sales story in the important May issue. Write or wire 





your space reservation today. 
@ In addition to the regular world- 
wide circulation of PIT and 
QUARRY to key personnel of Lime 
plants, they will also receive sepa- 
rate bound copies of the Lime Sec- 
tion. This will give your advertise- 
ment added impact. 


Advertising space in the Special Section can be 
had for slight additional cost of full page $45; 
two-thirds page $40; half and one-third pages $35. 


PIT and QUARRY 


‘431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


READERSHIP j | 


PIT AND QUARRY « PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG * MODERN CONCRETE ¢ CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK ¢ EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 


Your advertisement in the Lime- 
stone Section of May PIT and 
QUARRY will enjoy extra-high 
readership and extra-long sales life. 


And, you get coverage of the TOP 
buying power in the field. — 
BPA 
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shop talk... 


# When you get involved with a 
couple of stories like the ones in 
this month’s IM on marketing in 
Canada and industrial site adver- 
tising, you’re bound to accumulate a 
few papers. But seldom are we hit 
with a deluge such as showed up 
this month. 

For example, Jay Bullen, our 
editorial research director, wrote a 
short letter to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics up in Ottawa ask- 
ing some questions for our Ca- 
nadian piece. He got his answers 
all right—seven pounds of them! 

Then, managing editor Leo An- 
derson sent off some letters asking 
for samples of industrial site ad- 
vertising being done in the U. S. 
Last time we looked, he had a stack 
of material over 3’ high on his desk 

. and it was still coming in. 

Actually, we were mighty hap- 
py to have so much reference ma- 
terial. Both articles, we feel, are of 
special significance to IM readers. 
They cover two fields which are 
growing rapidly. 

The article on marketing in Can- 
ada represents over a year of re- 
search. It is designed to give mar- 
keting men a comprehensive guide 
to the potential of the Canadian 
market and is designed for a single- 
source reference on major factors 
which must be considered when 
planning a Canadian marketing 
program. 

The article on industrial. site ad- 
vertising provides a review of a 
type of industrial promotion which 
has been increasing rapidly in the 
past few years. A lot of industrial 
admen have suddenly found them-. 
selves face-to-face with the prob- 
lem of planning an industrial site 
advertising campaign—for their own 
company, as a member of a “vol- 
unteer committee,” or as a new 
account in an agency. Until now, 
little has been written on the sub- 


ject, and so starting from scratch 
was a rather difficult matter. We 
hope that our survey of types of ad- 
vertising being done in this field will 
provide a basic reference guide for 
admen who have to start from 
scratch in the future—as well as 
an interesting review for compari- 
son purposes by those already in 
this field. 


= We'll be accumulating a lot more 
paper during the next month. In 
the April IM, we'll be featuring the 
role of today’s industrial advertis- 
ing agency. Two of the articles will 
involve extensive surveys: 


e Leading off the issue will be 
IM’s annual survey of placement of 
business paper space by advertising 
agencies. We'll be surveying more 
agencies than ever before to de- 
termine how they rank according 
to this basic guide to industrial ad- 
vertising activity. 


e A second survey will cover how 
industrial advertisers pick a new 
agency. We’re asking a selected list 
of 200 industrial advertisers who 
selected a new agency during 1957 
to explain why they changed agen- 
cies . . . what methods were used 
to pick the new agency . . . and 
other related factors. 


e Another important feature of our 
April issue will be a basic guide to 
agency compensation prepared by 
Ira Rubel, the country’s leading ex- 
pert on agency compensation prac- 
tices. Mr. Rubel’s article places 
special emphasis on methods for 
figuring compensation on an hour- 
ly cost basis, a method which is 
rapidly becoming more popular— 
particularly for industrial accounts. 


Complete table of contents... pages 4&5 





There's still 
time... 


to use the 

plus advertising 
values of the 
1958-59 edition of 


hitchcock’s 
WOOD WORKING 
directory 


© CATALOG INSERTS 

© 1 BONUS ADS 

* 800 PRODUCT CATEGORIES 

© INDUSTRY WIDE COVERAGE 
CHECK ON IT NOW! 

PLATE DEADLINE: APRIL 10th 
and don't miss the perfect tie-in for your 
May, 1958 iscve of WOOD WORKING. I 
the American W. & 
Equipment Show issue. : April 10th 
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TABLE OF 


How U. S. communities sell themselves to industry ........ 


Here’s a complete review of industrial development promotion. It tells 
what organizations are engaged in this growing effort to attract new 
industry to their areas, what promotional techniques they are using in 
these efforts, what successes they have and what the outlook is for the 
future. Leo Anderson 


Norton helps distributors in cost analysis .............. 


The Norton Co. conducted a year-long study of the operations of three 
of its industrial distributors. The purpose: to increase distributors’ 
profits through cost analysis of their operations. This article tells what 
the study uncovered, and the resulting recommendations by Norton. 


Sell your customer’s product—and profit .............. 


Here's a new twist in trade association ad campaigns. 


A complete guide to sales incentives ..........+++eee0. 


The author of this comprehensive report is a top executive in the na- 
tion's biggest sales incentive organization. From his experience, he 
lists the types of sales incentives; he explains the step-by-step plan- 
ning of an incentive program; and he gives specific details on the 
actions necessary to assure success. This is the third in IM’s “En- 


cyclopedia of Marketing” series. R. C. Ausbeck 


How H. M. Harper Co. merchandises its ads to distributors . . 


This industrial fastenings maker goes all out to tell its distributors 
about the advertising and merchandising with which the company is 
backing up the distributors’ sales efforts. This article tells how the 
merchandising job is done, and how well the distributors react. 


Betty Aulenbach 


Small ad budgets make inquiry system a must .......... 


This ad manager wanted to know what his company’s advertising dol- 
lars were bringing in. A new inquiry follow-up system gave him 


Alvin Arnell 


the answer. Here’s how it worked. 


How MSA salesmen learn all about the products they sell . . 


Here's the story of Mine Safety Appliances Co.'s school for salesmen, 
which teaches product knowledge through firsthand use. 


Air show sells closed circuit TV to industry ........ 


A manufacturers representative uses a new type of “road 
sell a new product to industry. 


The perils of putting out a wall chart ..... 6.6... ee eeees 


If you think a wall chart is a simple promotional device, read this 
article. It tells some of the problems Kaiser Aluminum ran into with 
its wall chart project . . and how those problems were solved. 

Don Arends and Wayne Johnston 
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Ads lure vacation-bound customers ..........--ee+ee08. 


When Alliance Machine Co.’s customers go south for the winter, so 
does the company’s advertising. 


How to get new mileage from your merchandising . . . iboats 


Just putting out ads isn’t enough. In order to gain full benefit from 
your advertising appropriation, you’ve got to merchandise the ads—to 
customers, dealers, your own salesmen. In this special article, IM's 
“problems” man tells how to conduct an effective advertising merchan- 
dising program, Bob Aitchison 


A Special section on marketing in Canada 


@® Marketing in Canada—today ............-52006: 


This article reviews the major factors which affect industrial market- 
ing in Canada today. It evaluates Canadian industry, indicating favor- 
able and unfavorable areas for U. S. development. And it includes 
detailed tables, which portray graphically the economy of Canada. 
H. Jay Bullen | Mr. Schink says, “A continuous pro- 

gram of informative advertising is 
essential in today’s strong competition 
for the attention and time of business 
and industry specialists. The recog- 
nized trade publication provides the 


William H. Schink, 

Vice-President and Director of Media, 
G. M. Basford Company, 
New York, New York 


@ How Crown Canada gets the most from its agency ... . 


Crown Zellerbach Canada Lid.’s unusual set-up with its advertising 
agency is a demonstration of modern marketing methods in Canada. 
Here’s the story. 


@ How to get your advertising plates into Canada ..... 


This article constitutes a complete shipping guide for U. S. advertisers 
and agencies which ship engravings, electros, artwork, etc., to Canadi- 
an publications. It tells about customs charges, best shipping methods 
and dozens of other details, all of which you need to know in order to 
make your Canadian ad campaign a trouble-free operation. 


Advertising volume in business 
papers 





Company communications 


Copy chasers 





Editorially speaking -—-......-.. 


For the record 





Advertiser changes —_......... 


Agency changes 


Media changes -.....-.-....... 


IM Gallery -. 





IM reprints available — 


Industrial shows 


Letters to the editor 
NT 
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NIAA news 





Problems in industrial marketing 


Sales promotion ideas — 0. 


Shop talk 





Top management forum 





Trends _. 


Washington report 


Which ad attracted more readers __._. 





most effective means of reaching such 
specialists already established, as well 
as new ones entering industry every 


Reaching busy specialists has been 
the prime function of Hitchcock Pub- 
lications since 1898 . . . and, even 
more important, after they have been 
reached, Hitchcock’s editorial quality 
commands reader interest month after 
month. Reporting that holds a reader’s 
attention and presents your sales story 
to your prospects when they are most 
receptive, 


THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 
Where editorial leadership guarantees 
ad readership. 
METALWORKING 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Directory 
Carbide ee 
Grinding and Finishing 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
Mes eneretrs ia 
ass_ Trai ion’s Di 
School Bus Trends ais 
WOODWORKING 


Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON « ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 
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put the To UC 


There’s a new way to sell air transportation today . . . 


I Ee LL LL 


fe Min a inn mille aa 


in aircraft development. now proudly annowsces the largest and most pr eee 
7 SEIS Marting ROR. 
4 ® » Heth nenstaygs from New Tork ty Pack aud 
Boma: . daily imaiatop New ¥ avian ' 
ultitudes. over weather. and ean even take advantage of the jet stream —the & zs iy Henao NEW Lone hid cl ae 


. - Fraukhet Alo serie te San Franeiion, Chie, 
h winds of the upper air, Its giant wingspre ad half the lenzth of a foothall field A > other US lattes anel ter dither worl coypitaly 


rious airliner ever built the jeesrnean! This great Doekheed Sturliner fies at 


: “ { } Pos sitorniation or ve wnvobhonic sie some Jocal Tei 
st capable of fiving trom Los Angeles to Paris non-stop with fuel pret Jo 
wp fhe yersrmtsa ine: : r Agent. the oparest TWA ticket nllheron serie 


Mite spare, We invite you tevexperience the pleasure of a sersrneant flight seen! HH Mealivas Avepow, New York 17, SY 


PRUE LUXURY. fefsticdm witesioes ane cheertsl in coli, conn, Liste Sy fe 


fully sepjpeated. Bach plane teahaes ae angial oeral by tamed artint 
Maric Lenpacel. And ahove all, sith engioes plaved Luther unt on te | 
bing jet hope ing, vane trip wall be tame geieter deciles mane reste? ; Pietrtr wan tg aepebe 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES flies ahead with advanced airline merchandising. Ride the jet stream (the smooth winds 
of the upper air) and fly above the weather ...in a TWA “Jetstream” for quieter, more luxurious sky travel. 
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There’s a new way to sell air transportation, life insurance, 
beer and many other things today. Now, too, a new way to sell 
your product to the Chemical Process Industries .. . 


of ‘Tomorrow 


in today’s CPI selling! 


Look around you! You'll see the need for a new sales ap- 

proach in the profit-conscious Chemical Process Industries. 

Watch the men setting the pace in new product develop- 

ment, design, engineering, packaging, new marketing 

methods. Theirs is the responsibility for producing higher @ h | 
net profits . . . and they’re doing it with better equipment, em ICa 
materials and services. They’re taking over more pur- mi 
chasing authority . . . and they’re making it imperative Co ee ee 
you sell CPI-Management. 

Yes, CPI-Management! Who else can match their drive 

for both progress and profits . . . who else but manage- 

ment is the motivating force in all CPI functions . . . in 

production and plant operations, design and construction, 

research and development, sales and purchasing . . . as ite 

well as administration. They’re money-men . . .“high net”- ) 

minded, from top executives right down to the lowest de- Sel| 

partment heads . . . quick to grasp your product benefits, neers 

the earnings potential of what you have to sell. CPl-Ma hagement 

In a market heavily populated with technicians and chem- iN) 

ists, management men are at a premium . . . only they can al 

make the decisions! That’s why, of all CPI publications, : : 

just one — CHEmicaL WEEK — delivers a premium circula- Tunctions 

tion. It offers you the chance for a smarter, sharper-edged 

sales strategy .. . concentrated full force on management. 


That’s why your new, multi-page program in CHEMICAL 
Weex can put the TOUCH OF TOMORROW in your CPI 


‘selling .. . for a bigger “net” today! 
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This 60-inch coarse crusher at a huge taconite mine in Minnesota is the world’s largest. Weighing 1144 
million lbs., it is set 167 feet deep into solid rock, will crush 3,500 long tons of taconite rock per hour. 
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and its key men look to E & MJ first 


When planning new markets or new sales 
goals for your equipment, think of mining. 
Increasing demands throughout the world 
call for continued expansion of output. The 


U. S. alone, with only 7% of the world’s pop- 
ulation, now consumes about 40% of the 
world’s major minerals. Behind this growth 
are figures like these: 


1. One new market for aluminum is today’s 
automobile, averaging about 40 pounds per 
car exclusive of power steering and brakes— 
a 250% increase in three years. 
2. Boron products have more than doubled 
their usage in a decade—and with research 
into boron as a gasoline additive, in jet and 
missile fuels, new plastic compounds and other 
areas, they should continue to mushroom. 
3. To meet growing demands, coal mining 
plans capital expenditures of $300 million 
yearly until at least 1960. 
4. Technological progress is the key to growth 
in metal and nonmetallic mining . . . last year 
E & MJ served management’s extensive in- 
formation needs on some 104 metals and 
minerals with 1,095 editorial pages, over 40% 
more than this field’s second publication. 
More key management men, responsible for 
exploration, mining and processing, subscribe 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


Serving the Mining Industries 


to E & MJ than to any other mining publica- 
tion. To keep them abreast of the latest world- 
wide developments, nine full-time E & MJ 
editors travel over 90,000 miles a year to re- 
port at firsthand on production, technology 
and economic demands . . . use the services of 
18 special domestic correspondents and 
McGraw-Hill’s World News Service in 54 
foreign countries. 

As the industry’s leading information source 
and editorial authority, E & MJ is also the 
top advertising value. Last year, it carried 
2,012 display pages, 78% more than the next 
publication. 

Yes, mining is a growing market for both 
established products and new equipment de- 
velopments. In coal mining, with automation 
pointing the way to lower cost per ton, manu- 
facturers seeking to reach coal executives and 
operators bought 60% more display advertis- 
ing in COAL AGE than in the next publica- 
tion in 1957. 

It all adds up to an expanding market. As 
the mining industry makes its plans to invest 
in more capital equipment, you can reach the 
men who will specify these purchases by con- 
centrating in the magazines they read and de- 
pend on... McGraw-Hill’s Mining Publications. 


App 


COAL AGE 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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eee in oil dr illing - 


WORLD OIL readers influence 98% of 


In the widely scattered oil production having a direct interest in drilling-produc- 
industry, men with buying power stay on the ing. In fact, 98% of this industry's special- 
move. They have to keep rigs running, old ized buying* is influenced by WorLD OIL 
wells producing, utilize efficiently the bil- _ readers. 
lion dollar annual investment in equipment To reach concentrated buying power, 
and manpower. concentrate your drilling-producing adver- 

But, on the job, in the office, or at _—‘tising in specialized WorLD OIL. 
home, these men concentrate their reading 
in their own specialized job-help publica- *“Continuing Survey of Industry Buying Influence,” 
tion—WorLpD OIL. Circulation is concen- conducted by THE COMPOSITE CATALOG OF OIL 
trated, with the largest number of subscribers FIELD EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES. 
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LEADERSHIP. IN EDITORIAL PERFORMANCE 


WoRLD O11 is editorially geared to the 
e*e oneeeteeeteeetee. : specialized, technical problems of the industry. 
Sets ; Wor pb Oi: averages more pages per issue of drill- 

. oe seatatetete! ing-producing, engineering-operating articles than any 

Seah Batata hina other publication. Editorial accolades (like the Jesse 

= eee secesees Ohne atetia,°., H. Neal Award) prove distinguished industry service. 

ors deleletesetetataaitpes LEADERSHIP IN READER PREFERENCE 
: Surveys give WoRLD OIL consistently high ratings 

among monthly publications devoted to drilling-producing. 
These demonstrate its per issue superiority. ABC state- 
ments show renewal percentage of more than 70%. 
Reprints ordered in 1957 totaled 132,000. More than 
10,000 reader inquiry cards on advertised products were 
returned. This reader preference for specialized editing 
gives better results, longer life for your ads. 


RSS aS OS a ee Soy, a ee a rt a eC en a a” De see ete ae ee eee noe Te ee Seen a 


LOWER COST PER IMPRESSION 


Concentration of your drilling-producing ad- 
vertising efforts in vertical WoRLD OIL provides 
specialized coverage of known buying influences. 
This reduces your cost per impression, makes your 
ad dollars work more efficiently for you. For 
full market information, write for the 1958 
Wor_p O1L Market Data Book. 


G 


Each GULF publication is specialized for its division of the Petroleum Industry. 
Together, their paid, ABC circulation* is more than 50,000. Combination rates 
apply for horizontal coverage. 


*Wortp On, 24,500. Pree Line INpustry, 5,700. PeTroteum Reriner, 20,800. 


producing 


the buying 


Yo: 
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THE 5:19 TO THE MOON 


Research, advanced engineering, knowledge of physical sciences 
and the intellectual processes of man will lead us to a 
commuters schedule to the moon...someday, maybe soon. 


AMM reaches the men who are converting this dream into reality... 


Extensive research of the $10-billion aircraft and missiles industry 
proved the need of a publication aimed exclusively at the 
practical production and engineering men— the men responsible 
for design, production and procurement... the major 

buying and specifying group in the industry. This market of 

over 17,000 is yours in AIRCRAFT AND MissiLEs MANUFACTURING. 
Because of scientifically controlled circulation, you reach 

the men interested in you, your product and service. AMM does 
not deliver airports, airlines, base operations or travel agents. 


AMM editors write only practical, timely industry information... 
Specialized editorial emphasis on practical, detailed, up-to-date 

technical information, aimed at the practical manufacturing 

function of the aircraft and missile industry, written with the 

reader in mind, is what you find in the editorial pages of AMM. 

Here you will read such features as...“P & W Numerical Control”... 
“Magnesium Extrusions”... “High Temp Lubes and Silicone” ... plus many 
timely departments and features. For AMM is the industry magazine 
edited with the aircraft and missile technical man in mind. 


AMM advertisers get complete reader attention... 


It is as simple as that. No publication serves the needs of the 
men in design, production and procurement as directly as AMM. 


Here over 17,000 buyers and specifiers in this $10-billion ACRAL 
industry look for your advertising message. Take advantage Nit 

of this unduplicated market place now. alk Missllé DD 
Artwork courtesy Aeronautical Division, WANT ACTUAL 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


A Chilton Publication, 56 & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, ‘Ra. SHerwood 8-2000 








Nobody, really. But he’s a fifth at practically every 
foursome in the country. It’s he who created the table 
and chairs. Although these handy household items are 
usually credited to the furniture makers, a sharp in- 
dustrial salesman knows that here’s another product 
of Metalworking. 

Metalworking production is an industrial giant evident in 
every phase of American life. The nation’s single biggest 
production operation, it represents an annual volume of 
$130 billion; makes up more than a quarter of the gross 
national product. : 

The man who controlled the manufacture of the bridge 
set is a Metalworking production engineer or execu- 
tive. Because Metalworking contributes to every major 
industry, he’s a key figure in the over-all business 
picture. Reaching him is important—selling him is vital. 


Where it’s made of metal... they're reading 


pridee 


ciub’ 


American Machinist is edited for this man. At his right 
hand for over 80 years, it’s a publication specifically and 
exclusively for Metalworking production men. No iron 
foundries or blast furnaces. The working of metal from 
raw stock to finished product is a big order. It’s the busi- 
ness of our readers—and we stick to their business. That's 
why more production men subscribe to American Machinist 
than any other Metalworking publication. 


Advertising placed in these surroundings has terrific 
impact. It puts your product story in front of the right 
men at the right time. 


The action of 988 advertisers, who last year placed 
over 6,000 pages of space in American Machinist, is 
simple testimony to its acceptance as the primary me- 
dium for reaching and selling the men who control 
Metalworking production. 


yNuil-tai-t-l @® 
i F-Totaliali—gy @ I 


McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36 





YOU'RE JUDGED 


YOU'RE JUDGED BY your 


No businessman wants to look “down at the 
heels.”” He naturally takes care to look his best 
when he calls on prospective customers. 


Apply this same thought to your company’s 
printed sales pieces. Each booklet and brochure 
is a more effective salesman when it looks its best. 
Prospects often judge a company by its sales litera- 
ture. When you distribute fine printing on dis- 
tinctive paper you show respect for your custom- 
ers. In turn, they respond with respect for you. 


Outstanding selling pieces can only be printed 
on outstanding paper. Fine paper gives your half- 
tones more life, makes your colors more sparkling 


AM HIGH STANDARD ) 
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» vour heels 


printing 


and brilliant. Fine paper will give character to 
your booklets and, as a result, your prospects will 
judge favorably the character of your company. 


Team up with a GOOD printer. Call in an 
experienced printer right at the start of your next 
job. Have him plan it with you from the very be- 
ginning. He knows how to produce literature 
worthy of your customers’ respect, literature that 
will stimulate sales. He knows that the top quality 
line of papers for you is Warren’s High Standard 
Printing Papers, because for quality, Warren 
papers are unmatched in the printing paper field. 
S. D. Warren, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


)) printing papers 
make a 
good impression 
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positive need dictates the advent of the 
ACTUAL SPECIFYING ENGINEER... 


With large construction and remodeling predicted to continue at a high level 
in 1958 .. . reaching more than $32 billions . . . a huge percentage will be 
devoted to specified products going into heating, air conditioning, piping and 
plumbing systems. Yes, with production, process and comfort needs becoming 
more exact ... and the systems to meet these needs becoming more complex 

. we have decisively entered the era of the specifying engineer. Perhaps he 
is known to you under various other titles. But by whatever title you know 
him, he is, without doubt, today’s most important factor in the actual speci- 
fication of your products. And he will continue to increase in importance... 
because to get your product into the specification, the engineer must be sold! 


a market-building publication 


This is more than an announcement for a new publication. It is the presen- 
tation of a sound, productive plan of sales strategy, whereby you can bring 
your particular specified products into the VYING ZONE. This is the area in 
which you establish your identity with the specifying engineer; where you 
build a mental awareness of your product line; where your company earns a 
reputation for both quality and service. In effect, this new publication — the 
ACTUAL SPECIFYING ENGINEER — offers you a wedge which will help separate 
your products from the thousands of others in this VYING ZONE ... 
and help establish them as the products to specify in the minds of these men 
who specify. This is the advertising function of this new publication. 


Editorially, the ACTUAL SPECIFYING ENGINEER embarks on a unique line of 
approach. Simply stated, it will show the specifying engineer what to specify, 
and where. This is a clear-cut “product application” editorial approach ... 
with a penetrating, in-depth treatment of what and why specific products 
are put into heating, air conditioning, piping and plumbing systems. It is a 
completely new, unique editorial channel to follow . . . offering broad, yet 
penetrating emphasis on the problems faced by the specifying engineer. No 
other publication provides this excellent editorial concept . .. wholly dedicated 
to supplying these engineers with specific information needed for intelligent 


specifying. 


how ACTUAL SPECIFYING ENGINEER can serve you 


If you are a manufacturer of products that are specified in heating, air 
conditioning, piping and plumbing systems, this announcement of a new publi- 
cation serving the specifying engineer will mark the beginning of an entirely 
new, or broadened sales horizon for you. It directly, economically concerns 
you ... because through the advertising pages of the ACTUAL SPECIFYING 
ENGINEER you can now hit at the very nucleus of volume sales in these 
fields. This is your passport to the VYING ZONE ... to greater, more sales- 
productive identity of your specified product. If your products are specified 
in heating, air conditioning, piping and plumbing, the AcTUAL SPECIFYING 
ENGINEER should be part of your future sales strategy. 
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you reach the man who specifies your product 


With your advertising in the AcruaL SpreciryYING ENGINEER 
performing a market-building function for your products, 
the next stage will be to take your products into the 
SPECIFYING ZONE .. . where your products are specified 
to fit a specific job. This is the function of the ENGINEERS’ 
Propuct FILE. . . a new service for manufacturers of products 
which are customarily specified in heating, air conditioning, 
piping and plumbing systems. 


The prime sales target for the ENGINEERS’ Propuct Fizz is the 
specifying engineer. Wherever he is found (as a consultant; 
or associated with e contractor, engineering or architectural 
firm, a wholesaler, an industrial plant, government agency, 
utility, or manufacturing firm) he is the man you MUST and 
WILL reach — and influence — through your catalog infor- 
mation in the ENGINEERS’ PropucT FILE. 


originated at the request of 
To reach...influence...and «= specifying engineers 


: Here is a service created because of a demand uncovered 

SELL the all e important } through research. Its very existence has come about because 
it fills an important need in the day-to-day decisions of the 

specifying engineer. In effect, these engineers have indicated 

that they NEED the Encnveers’ Propucr Fiz... they 


Specifying Engineer, : WANT it... and that they will USE it. 


your pr oduct - Story if your product is specified, you belong 
t in the ENGINEERS’ PRODUCT FILE 
mus penetrate both zones Despite the fact that you have “arrived” in the Vying Zone, 


“ * it is vitally necessary for you to complement your advertising 
of Sales productivity! with the year-long product exposure available at the second 

. level of selling .. . the Specifying Zone. This you can achieve 

through your catalog information in the ENcrNEERS’ Propuct 

. Fits. Remember, when the moment of specification arrives, 
the engineer depends upon data readily available. And be- 

cause your catalog and complete specification data becomes 

an actual part of the ENGINEERS’ Propuct Fite, you make it 

easy for these engineers to specify your products. There is 
no better way .. . no easier way to get your product story 
across at the actual point of specification, than through the 
ENGINEERS’ PRopUCT FILE. 
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a two-sided approach that enables 
you to satisfy the specific needs 
of the man who specifies 


IN heating. ..air conditioning... piping and plumbing 


The dual approach to sales provides acceptance for 
your products before the sale, and exact information 
about them at point-of-specification. It’s made possible 
by the combination of the ACTUAL SPECIFYING ENGI- 
NEER and ENGINEERS’ PRODUCT FILE. Combined, these 
two publications present the full cycle of two-stage 
selling for any manufacturer of products specified in 
heating, air conditioning, piping and plumbing sys- 
tems. It makes sense, then, that to carry through your 
sales penetration from the Vying Zone (where you 


establish product identity with the specifying engi- 
neer) right to the Specifying Zone (where your prod- 
ucts are specified to fit a specific job), YOU HAVE 
OPENED THE DOOR TO MORE PRODUCTIVE 
SALES! And you enjoy continued sales productivity. 
This is, therefore, a sound, workable plan of sales 
strategy aimed directly at the man who specifies . . 
the specifying engineer. You can achieve it fully, eco- 
nomically by using the ACTUAL SPECIFYING ENGINEER 
on a regular schedule basis . . . and the ENGINEERS’ 
PRODUCT FILE each year. 


FOR MORE COMPLETE INFORMATION...PHONE...WIRE...OR WRITE 


5 DEE { 


engineers 


PRODUCT FILE 


ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
Domestic Engineering Co., 1801 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill., CAlumet 5-4680 





---BIG STORY IN ME/LOG 


When trailers take to the sea as 
never before — it’s the kind of 
major marine news ME/Log’s 
trained editors are ready for. But 
their big job is much more than 
flashing news. Month after month 
they service every echelon of the 
industry with more pages of tech- 
nical, practical editorial matter. 
No wonder ME/Log’s all-paid cir- 
culation tops the field—and leads 
in coverage of all major areas of 
buying influence. Equally logical — 
ME/Log carries more ad pages 
than the next three marine maga- 
zines combined. Why shouldn’t it 
carry your message. 


BIG STEP IN CARGOES 


The “greatest advance for the mer- 
chant marine in our times,” says 
one Congressman about the Gate- 
way City. The revolutionary con- 
tainer ship cuts turn-around time 
by more than 75%. Ingenuity and 
increased tonnage are twin charac- 
teristics of the new shipbuilding 
program. Dollar volume is nearly 
triple that of 1956... It’s a market 
wide open to new products, new 
ideas...with years of steady sell- 
ing ahead. Any way you look at 
it— marine construction is away 
on its most powerful, expansive 
peacetime program. Get after it... 
with Marine Engineering/Log. 


‘ 


Marine progress proves itself... 


..ein Marine Engineering/Log o 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION .~ 30 Church Street, New York 7, New York 





ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


ANNOUNCES 
A NEW PUBLISHING 


A NEW EDITORIAL 


Electric Light & Power takes another step forward - 
better service for readers — better service for advertisers 


Effective July 1st, 1958, Electric Light & Power 
will combine the distinctive formats and con- 
trasting contents of its two monthly issues. 
EL&P will now publish the same full-editorial 
issues twice a month. Publication dates will be 
the lst and 15th of every month. 


This new publishing schedule is the result of a 
completely new editorial program. Readers will 
now be given more frequent editorial coverage 
of the many subjects that affect the growing, 
expanding electric power industry. 


Until now, technical editorial material has been 
published only in the Regular issue, which also 
featured news and a number of popular non- 
technical presentations. The Industry Report 
issue, on the other hand, has gained its tremen- 
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dous reader response through interpretive re- 
porting of non-technical information of primary 
significance to business management. Pressure 
has been constant from utility and manufac- 
turer readers to supply important information 
of both issues on a more frequent basis. Now 
they will get it. Under the new editorial program 
avery issue of EL&P will carry editorial material 
on both technical and non-technical subjects. 
Industry Report will be a special section in every 
issue — packed full with non-technical, useful 
industry information. 


By combining these two issues, controlled edi- 
torial balance of EL&P and greater publishing 
frequency will benefit readers and advertisers 
alike. With two fully programmed issues each 





SCHEDULE 
PROGRAM 


month there is no further need for advertising 
restrictions. Advertisers can schedule ads in 
every issue of EL&P. 


With this new publishing schedule and new edi- 
torial policy EL&P will gain still greater reader 
acceptance. Management, foreign practices, gen- 
eration, transmission, distribution, load build- 
ing, and the many other functions of electric 
utility operation will all receive editorial con- 
sideration for each issue. Every issue will carry 
a broad well-balanced editorial menu. The maga- 


zine’s influence with the key men in the electric 
power industry will be stronger than ever. Your 
advertising will be more effective. 


So remember, when making your plans for the 
last half of 1958 and thereafter, Electric Light 
& Power can carry your sales story twice every 
month ... and every issue jam-packed with 
interest-holding editorial material . . . the kind 
that keeps readers coming back for more issue 
after issue. Haywood Publishing Company, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The only magazine serving The Electric Power Industry Exclusively! IN BP) he) 


SALES OFFICES 


Chicago 2, lll, 6 N. Michigan Ave., CEntral 6-3690 
Walter J. Stevens, G. E. Williams, D. R. Crane 


New York 22, N. Y., 180 East 56th St., PLaza 1-1863 
W. A. Clabault, Wm. G. Dunn 


Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., PRospect 1-0505 
Orrin A. Eames, Thorn Warren 


West Coast: McDonald-Thompson 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Denver, Tulsa, Houston 
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| INSTRUMENTS 
and 
AUTOMATION 


Call 


Established 1928. A monthly 
publication serving the indus- 
trial market for instrumenta- 
tion and automatic control 
products. It serves the men 
throughout industry whose 
main responsibility is the ap- 
plication and specification of 
industrial and scientific instru- 
mentation and control systems. ‘ 
Circulation is over 20,000. I&A ; a 
also publishes the field’s only ih | r @ \Wa Besar 
annual buying directory de- a i ra ; 
voted exclusively to instrumen- - Published bi-monthly since 
tation products and their 1957. Editorially devoted to de- 
manufacturers. Over 2,500 sign and application of instru- 
manufacturers are listed. , mentation and control in the 
military equipment market. 
MA’s circulation delivers 20,000 
hand-picked readers in govern- 
e ment and industry. Its specific 
productive quartet... ready to carry area of coverage includes sys- 
tems and components for mili- 
tary electronics, instrumenta- 


your sales -tune to the tion, and deta handling. 


StTeara veer 











INSTRUMENTATION CONTROL MARKET 





This foursome of Instruments Publishing 
Company publications covers all aspects 
of instrumentation and electronics for 
application in industrial, research, 
military and biological /medical fields. 





Published bi-monthly since 
1953. IAN is of service to the 
thousands of men who com- 
prise the OEM-design market 
for instrumentation and con- 
trol equipment and compon- 
ents. More than 90,000 copies 
of each issue are distributed 
to customers of equipment and 
component manufacturers’ 
reps. IAN is the only product 
tabloid devoted to industrial 
and scientific instruments and 
electronic and mechanical com- 
ponents. 











A new bi-monthly . . . first 
issue July, 1958. Editorially, 
MEN will report the new in- 
strumentation, electronic and 
electromechanical devices and 
methods applicable to the bio- atthe 
medical field. A guaranteed 30,- : % , 
000 distribution will reach @D: 
customers of recognized equip- rr 

ment suppliers. Each issue will 

hold specific appeal to medical 

and biological scientists active . . . all publications of 

in clinical and laboratory re- 


search; users and buyers of THE INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING co. 


i ti t tic de- 
es a rt oa gl 845 RIDGE AVENUE © PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 


ists; air polluti h- 
—= i: WRITE FOR NEW INSTRUMENT-ELECTRONICS MARKET REPORTS and details 


of the 10% combination discount available to advertisers 
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woolen overcoats... 
size: COLOSSAL! 


At the Aurora Gasoline Company’s Detroit 
refinery, effective thermal insulation of heated 
equipment is an emphatic must. In a recent 
issue, The Refining Engineer described how the 
Aurora people “covered” this problem. 


Huge parcels of two-inch thick spun mineral 
wool blankets were used as basic material in 
fabricating permanent heat-saving overcoats for 
fractionating towers ranging up to 120 feet tall, 
as well as other columns and vessels. 


Behind this Gulliver-like tailoring job were 
the talents and efforts of many oil refinery 
specialists. Until final designs and specifications 
were approved by plant management, these 
operating men were in the driver’s seat. They 
reviewed, tested, and finally recommended the 
purchase of specific equipment and materials. 


The Aurora story was read by thousands of 
other operating specialists who look to The 
Refining Engineer for clean, direct editorial 
coverage of their specific petroleum industry 
activities. They draw their pay from a refinery 
—they have little or no interest in drilling, 
producing, and pipelining. 


Management-engineers, who signed the check 
for “Operation Overcoat”, read the identical 
article in The Petroleum Engineer for Manage- 
ment — a composite edition of PE’s three 
monthly specialized books published especially 
for men with integrated operating interests. The 
same ad plates ran in both magazines—reach- 
ing both audiences in selective editorial climate. 


Only The Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company’s 
Four-Magazine Plan recognizes the industry's two 
types of readers — specialized and integrated. 


When you schedule space in The Refining Engineer 
your refining-petrochemical ad plate automatically 
runs in two separate magazines — The Refining 
Engineer for readers who have requested special- 
ized coverage only; and The Petroleum Engineer 
for Management for readers who want not only 
this refining coverage but the editorial content of 
The PE’s Drilling and Producing Magazine and The 
Pipeline Engineer, as well. Ads scheduled in these 
latter twe specialized magazines receive the same 
twin-powered exposure. 


For advertising programs promoting services and 
equipment used in all divisions of the petroleum 
industry, there’s the General Section — eighty 
pages of across-the-board editorial which appears 
in all four magazines. 


SPECIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 


B, FORSE, JA 6.2631; NEW YORK: JOHN F. WALLACE, CLYDE DILLEHAY, MURRAY HILL 6-7232; LOS 


BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, TR 1.5762; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, JOHN McDONALD, HA 7-6883 
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Selective 


for effective advertising 


to Design Engineers 


Selective circulation—to have any value for the advertiser — 
must be coupled with selective editorial content. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING welds the two together. 
It selects as primary readers the key men responsible for design 
engineering — the men who specify. No others. 

It tailors every editorial article to the level of these design 
engineering “pros” who must keep informed on the newest tech- 
nologies, especially those based on ELECTRO-MECHANICAL SYSTEMS 
— the crux of contemporary design. 

Evidence that the magazine is meeting the needs of these 
selective readers is the flow of requests for article reprints. In 
1957, an average of over 10,000 individual reprint requests were 
received monthly! 

An advertisement aimed at the design engineering “pro” 
must reach him at his level...or it may not reach him at all. 


Electrical Manufacturing 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF DESIGN ENGINEERING 


in the field of electrically operated products GD 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY : Publishers to Industry Since 1892 
1250 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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fect Guiidiion. Here i proof’ of 


Black & Decker quality... why we say 
Black & Decker Saws are tough 
enough for any job! THe Brack & 
Decker Mpc. Co., Dept. R028, Tow- 


son 4, Md. (In Canada: P.O. Box 


278, Brockville, Ontario.) 











THE YELLOW PAGES EMBLEM is a part of Black & 
Decker’s logotype in magazine ads, directing 
readers to their local Black & Decker distributors. 
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“Telling prospects where 
to find our dealers and 
distributors is a 
basic part of our 
marketing strategy” 


says ALBERT S. FEHSENFELD, 
Sales Manager, Hardware Division, 


THE BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 


“What do I think of Trade Mark Service in telephone 
directories? Telling consumer and industrial prospects 
where our distributors and dealers are located is a basic 
element in our marketing program. That’s why Trade 
Mark Service is worth every cent it costs. 


“Our distributors handling either the hardware, indus- 
trial or automotive lines are listed under the B. & D. trade- 
mark in 350 directories in cities of 50,000 population 
and over. National magazine, newspaper and broadcast 
advertising is used to build markets. To bring these 
authorized outlets into the marketing strategy, the 
Yellow Pages emblem is used in every magazine ad. 


“And to insure fact , service for our customers, the 
name plate that is on every B. & D. product now 
carries a reference to the Yellow Pages.” 


Whether you have outlets in 3 or 3,000 cities, Trade 
Mark Service can be tailor-made to your marketing 
requirements. Call the Trade Mark Service representa- 
tive at your local telephone business office. 





BLACK & DECKER.) 


CI). 63 HEAVY- DUTY SAM 


J 


: 


FOR FACTORY SERVICE 


THE BL ACK & DECKER MEG CO.TOWSON MD | 











THIS NAME PLATE with the reference to the Yellow 
Pages, helps guarantee greater customer satisfac- 
tion from Black & Decker electric tools. 





PETROLEUM 
WEEK 
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interested 
oil 
industry 


readership 


Acknowledged reader interest in Petroleum 
Week resulted in the GREATEST ADVERTISING 
GAIN in 1957 OF ANY BUSINESS PUBLICATION 


and many advertisers who used Petroleum Week 
in 1957 have already increased their use in 1958 


Your advertising in Petroleum Week gets attention 


Mills Shepard, Inc. has studied advertising and editorial readership of 
Petro!sum Week since its first issue. Schedule your advertising in Petroleum 
Week to include researched issues and get your own measure of 
the attention your copy receives. Naturally, we'd like to show you the 
through-the-book editorial scores demonstrating Petroleum Week's cover- 
to-cover readership. 


40,266 PAID SUBSCRIBERS in 30 months 


See Dec. 31, 1957 Audit Bureau of Circulations Statement. 
For latest figures, see your PW representative. 


more paid circulation than 
any other oil magazine, 
including a greater 
combination of 


ENGINEERING and 
MANAGEMENT readers 


PETROLEUM 
WEEK 


eOliGe em Oh RM if ter) lea 7 ter wala: 
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thusiasm 


5,492 new subscriptions BOUGHT 
since announcing the new 


weekly Product Engineering 


Largest six-month subscription response in the 28-year history of 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING. Only PAID CIRCULATION provides such 
positive proof of READER ENTHUSIASM! 


READER INTEREST UP, TOO! Readex scores average 33% higher. 
Another VALID COMPARISON for your evaluation of the new weekly 
publishing frequency. 

More INQUIRIES to advertisers! More requests for EDITORIAL RE- 
PRINTS! More LETTERS TO THE EDITOR! In every possible way readers 
have given enthusiastic approval to the new PRODUCT ENGINEERING! 


But your greatest proof of advertising value . . . 5,492 busy engineers have 
recognized they can save time by reading a SINGLE, AUTHORITATIVE 
MAGAZINE EDITED TO COVER ALL THEIR INTERESTS. They recog- 
nize the URGENCY of the new weekly issues. 


To the alert O.E.M. supplier, this results in unequalled opportunity to get 
the full IMPACT of CONCENTRATED ADVERTISING! 


THE McGRAW-HILL WEEKLY 


MAGAZINE OF 'D) ES | G N 


gineering E22 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


DEVELOPMENT . 
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were published in Paper Trade Journal 
in 1957 to help engineers, 
mill managers, superintendents 


and technical directors 


As a comprehensive news magazine, PAPER Paper Trade Journa] 
TRADE JOURNAL also publishes, each week, : 


Paper 
Trade 
Journal 


49 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
“the most useful paper” 


trends, prices, information on new mills, 
personnel, and of course, information on 
new and improved products for the mill 
and the converter. 
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THE ONLY 
ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINE 
GROWING IN A GROWTH INDUSTRY 


Of all the leading national architectural 

and builder publications, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE alone 
reflected the growth of the architecturally-designed 
construction market with an advertising lineage gain in 1957. 


1957 page gains and losses* 

PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE UP 79 

Architectural Record down 15 

Architectural Forum down 64 What’s more, 

American Builder down 334 P/A's 79-page increase 
House & Home down 431 wen 8 Gn OF. % 


—well above the average 
Practical Builder down 460 of + 2.7% 


for all business papers. 





As a matter of fact, 
1957 was the 2nd year in a row that P/A forged ahead in its field. 
Here’s the picture for the combined 2-year period. 


This dynamic growth and 1956-57 page gains and losses* 


leadership demonstrates clearly j PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE UP 260 
the confidence shown by ; Architectural Record UP 146 
advertisers and their agencies in Cs i eno nee — rn 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE’s Po House & Home down 387 
ability to reach and influence the . Practical Builder down 430 
professional building products a 
specifiers in America’s 
architectural firms. They know 
that Progressive Architecture 
means Productive Advertising. 





PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE & 
® @ 


*Source: Industrial Marketing, Jan. 1958, Jan. 1957 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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TO SERVE THE GROWING EDITORIAL NEEDS OF THE MISSILE 
MEN . ... SCIENTISTS .. . EXECUTIVES .. . ENGINEERS .. . PRO- 


DUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT PEOPLE .. . MEN WHO SPECIFY 





AND BUY IN THIS DYNAMIC NEW MARKET, MISSILES AND ; 


ROCKETS WILL BE PUBLISHED WEEKLY STARTING JULY, 1958. 











MISSILES AND ROCKETS AND THE MAN 


Missile experts write specifically for missile men, providing 
technical news and views, features, engineering, electronics, and 
business information. This editorial appeal assures you of maximum 
readership .. . vitally interested readership as proven by a paid 
circulation, after only 15 months, of 22,000 ($8.00 for year’s 
subscription). And there’s no waste circulation . . . all subscribers 
must be engaged in missile work. 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS AND THE MARKET 


From a $21 million industrial infant in 1951, the missile market has 
expanded to a $3.5 billion giant. Many related fields are represented— 
electronics, chemicals, metals. You can reach this specialized market 
with ONE magazine... MISSILES AND ROCKETS. For MISSILES 
AND ROCKETS is designed to serve as a forum for the interchange 
of specialized information and ideas for the missile man on all 

levels and in all areas of this new, fast-growing market. 


THE ADVERTISER AND THE MAN 


Since October, 1956 when MISSILES AND ROCKETS began 
publication, there have been 431 individual advertisers! By next 
July when MISSILES AND ROCKETS goes weekly, there will be 
many more! In order to find out how effective your advertising is 
to the missile man, readership surveys will be conducted by Mills 
Shepard and his research staff in the March issue, the first July 
News Issue, and the first September Feature Issue. ... Now you can 
take advantage of a combination rate for MISSILES AND ROCKETS 
and AMERICAN AVIATION to obtain the best earned frequency 
rate for each publication. Contact the nearest Regional office 

for additional information. 


NEW YORK: 17 EAST 48TH STREET— PLAZA 3-1100 © CHICAGO: 139 N. CLARK STREET— CENTRAL 6-5804 
CLEVELAND: 1422 EUCLID AVENUE — PROSPECT 1-2420 © DETROIT: 201 STEPHENSON BLOG. — TRINITY 5-2555 
WEST COAST: 8943 WILSHIRE BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF.— CRESTVIEW 6-6605 © MIAMI: INTERNATIONAL 
CITY, 4471 N.W. 36TH STREET—TUXEDO 7-655 @ CANADA: ALLIN ASSOCIATES: 12 RICHMOND STREET, 
EAST, TORONTO — EMPIRE 4-2001; ALLIN ASSOCIATES: 1487 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL — HARBOUR 6698 
LONDON: THE AAP COMPANY: 17 DRAYTON ROAD, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTFORDSHIRE ENGLAND, CABLE 
ADDRESS—STEVAIR, LONDON © PARIS—11 RUE CONDORCET, PARIS (9E) FRANCE TRU 15-39. 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
WORLD'S LARGEST AVIATION PUBLISHERS, 1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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Miami Sewage Treatment Plant. Photos courtesy of Metcalf & Eddy, Engineers. 


Civil Engineers are always on the job! 


Vast engineering projects, like Miami’s recently completed sewage disposal 
plant, require planning and control far beyond those needed in construction 
alone. The complexity and scope of modern highways, bridges, buildings, indus- 
trial plants—in fact all engineered construction—demand highly trained men with 
technical knowledge and skill to design and build them and then operate and 
maintain them after completion. These men are civil engineers. From start to 
finish they are in active charge of engineered construction. 


Advertising in CIVIL ENGINEERING provides manufacturers of all types of 
construction equipment and materials with low-cost, high-quality access to 
41,000 fully-qualified civil engineers. And, surveys show that more than 8 out 
of 10 of its readers buy and specify equipment and materials. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING’s unique editorial formula; its coverage of the impor- 
tant buying influences; its readers’ responsiveness; and its low cost to advertisers 
make it your best buy in the building and construction industry. For more facts 
contact your CIVIL ENGINEERING sales representative. 


Remember . . . civil engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West S9th Street, New York, N.Y. 


New York 18, Robert S. Cypher, 33 W. 39th St. + Chicago 1, Richard K. Holmstrom, 84 E. Randolph St. + San Francisco 5, McDonald-Thompson, 625 Market 


St. * Los Angeles 5, McDonald-Thompson, 3727 W. Sixth St. + Seattle 4, McDonald-Thompson, National Bldg., 1008 Western Ave. « I 


6, McDonald- 





Thompson, 3217 Montrose Blvd. + Denver 2, McDonald-Thompson, 222 Colorado National Bank Bldg. + Portland, O. 9, McDonald-Thompson, 202 N.W. 
2ist St. « Tulsa 4, McDonald-Thompson, 2010 So. Utica St. + Birmingham 9, Fred W. Smith & Associates, 1201 Forest View Lane, Vesthaven 
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~ Third in a series of authoritative articles.on Presentation 


\ 
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ay LS diel Q. Nick, do you really,mean it when you 
“This Is The Age of . say that in this ‘Age of Viewing” 


fg catahinanscs ecw 
WEEEWHIING | rrr 


“People are looking for things not to read,” says 
Lynn Mi: Nichols, presentation edjtor of The Oil 
and Gas Journal,..and he explains how to help 
the reader get the most out of what he does read. 


Q. How ie we provide him with samples? 


© | 


3 Put them to work, too, Maybe a 
“story within a story” can be worked 

_ out with pictures and captions. This 
might give the reader all he needs. If so, 
we've saved him time — time he may 
spend on another article in the issue. 

















Q: You said a person looks before he reads 





—or “‘yiews” —to use a word of new r 
significance these days. How else can ; 
we help the reader to get the most out 

of his reading time? 


Maybe there is some background 
material that is valuable to the engineer 
or technical man, but useless to the 
reader who wants only to be alerted to 
new things. It’s good story architecture 
to separate this from the article so 

it won’t slow down. the person looking 
for quick facts. This is optional reading. 








Aren’t headlines sometimes guilty of 
» this form of ‘‘overselling’’? 











Q. Does any one thing stand out today as a means of improving communication 
Periiai the onion and lis reader? 





Welt I might PEON one big area — Cut down on “reading” — tell the 
it lies in transforming text into story more quickly. : 
+ Mlustration. his } Serves ato Levene: 


. feo tedigtors-y 39-7457 
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Q: Can we be too practical? Won’t it be We believe that the very same 


discouraging to people who write for presentation approaches discussed in 
the sid media? this series have already helped to: make 
—_ - the editorial pages of The Oil and Gas 
; Journal more interesting and’ more 
4 Ht shouldn't a Actually this trend productive. And very often, the same 
may be a shot in the arm to publication presentation techniques that business - 
editors and advertising people alike publication editors use can be adapted 
— because it wt a to keep layout to advertising. We commend to you the 
and copy at a high pitch of efficiency. -. suggestion that the ‘Age of Viewing” 
concept can also’be valuable when 
applied to advertisements which 
appear in The Journal and in othet 
leading business publications. 








THE OIL and GAS JOURNAL 
Published Every Monday by 


The Petroleum Publishing Cas | 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA ae, 


“Follow The Journal and You Follow’the Oil saeustry 


























Responsibility for providing Rock Island with pure water is only one of the duties of Mr. Harley Boeke, Director of Utilities. 


You Can't Generalize About City Engineers 


In many small municipalities the man called city engineer 
carries as many as four other titles and personally supervises 
street maintenance, water supply, waste disposal, and parks. 
On the other hand, in bigger cities the city engineer works 
with other engineering-trained associates like Harley Boeke 
of Rock Island, Illinois. Mr. Boeke is called Director of 
Utilities, in charge of water works and sewage treatment. 


Mr. Boeke tells why city engineers and department heads 
continue to prefer THE AMERICAN CITY: “As a city 
official concerned with engineering and technical matters, 
I find the articles and ads in THE AMERICAN CITY 
of great value. They keep me informed on both proven 
and newly developed products, processes and methods. My 
professional knowledge has grown from studying the case- 
history solutions to engineering problems of both small and 
big cities.” 


Over 440 manufacturers advertised in THE AMERICAN 
CITY in 1957. Make sure that municipal engineers like 
Mr. Boeke see your advertising in 1958. 


American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. 


a Buttenheim publication 
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RADIATION 
VULCANIZES 
AUTOMOBILE 
TIRES! 


The first tire ever to be vulcanized 
by nuclear radiation is checked 
by B. F. Goodrich scientists at the 
National Reactor Testing Station in 
Idaho. The tire was encased in a 
steel mold which was then slowly 
rotated in the radiation field from 
spent reactor fuel elements. Process 
took place under 17 feet of water to 
protect technicians from radiation ex- 
posure. This is the first commercial 
product in which vulcanization, the 
basic process in the manufacture of 
tires and other rubber products, was 
achieved by using nuclear energy in- 
stead of conventional heat method. 


Other uses of radiation and radio- 
active isotopes of great value to in- 
dustry today, or in the near future, are: 


Food Preservation 
Drug Sterilization 
Petroleum Cracking 
Polymerization of Plastics 
Radiography 
Thickness Gaging 
Static Elimination 
Luminous Indicators 
Atomic Batteries 
Density Gages 
Composition Gages 
Flow Measurement 
Interface Marking 
Leak Detection 
Level Gages 
Catalyst Circulation 
Chemical Analysis 
Corrosion Gages 
Oil-Well Logging 
Wear Determination 
Trace Element Determination 
Electron Printing 
Detection of Dye Migration 
Agricultural Research 
Medical Therapy 

and Research 












Courtesy the B. F. Goodrich Company oe 


CLEONICS 
*3 BILLION 


Advertising in Nucleonics helps you two ways — 
1) it sells for you today 


2) it builds a greater share of tomorrow’s business for you in this expanding industry! 


The AEC estimates that industry today saves 
over a billion dollars a year through the use of 
radioisotopes...and a leading industry figure 
states that; in the next ten years “the economic 
value of radioisotopes may be measured in the 
tens of billions of dollars!” 

That’s big business...big today (over 4,000 
organizations are using radioisotopes), and 
growing even bigger tomorrow as spent reactor 
fuel elements and more and more particle 
accelerators join radioisotopes in industry’s 
armory of radiation sources. 

All this means a new market...a big market 


NUCLEONICS 


...a NUCLEONICS market; selling the users of 
radiation the myriad equipments necessary to 
harness the energy of the atom for productive 
ends:equipment like particle accelerators, beta 
gages, beam deflecting magnets, radiation de- 
tectors, chemical dosimeters, nuclear reactors 
and all their accessories, etc. 

Begin now to get your share of this market. 
Call your local NUCLEONICS representative 
today. He’ll tell you all about NUCLEONICS 
magazine — the only publication listed by “Busi- 
ness Publication Rates and Data” as being de- 
voted exclusively to the nucleonics industry. 


N NTA 
UCLEONICS 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





ATOMIC 
“GUNS” 


Atomic artillery in action. 





High-speed 
atomic particle 
accelerator. 








FOR PEACE 
OR WAR... 


designed by MECHANICAL ENGINEERS ! 


From the dramatic development of atomic weapons for defense, to the fascinating 
uses of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes, nuclear engineering is revolutionizing 
basic patterns of science and industry. Essential to this progress are practically all 
the fields of specialization of mechanical engineers. 


Because of the unique limitations imposed by radioactive contamination and the 
necessity of maintenance-free operation, the design and fabrication of such normally 
standard items as pumps and valves often require extensive development programs. 
This is why mechanical engineers hold the dominant role in purchase and specifica- 
tion of mechanical components in nuclear engineering. 


To reach this vital market in the nuclear field, more and more industrial advertisers 
are using MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. In it they reach the world’s largest exclusive 
mechanical engineering audience ... 41,000 men in active, responsible charge 
throughout mechanical industries. 


Mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


Published by The American Society of Mechanica] Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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How VU. S. communities 
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sell themselves to industry 


Industrial development promotion is big and getting 
bigger. As industry expands, local, regional and state 
groups plus private companies seek to attract the new 
plants to their areas. This article tells how big industrial 
development promotion is, who is doing such promotion, 
what types of promotion they are using, what successes they have had 


and what the outlook is for the future. 


By Leo Anderson 
IM Managing Editor 


® Not long ago, anyone who wanted 
to build a new manufacturing plant 
had a heck of a time deciding where 
to put it. 

First of all, he had to generate his 
own ideas on where the plant should 
go. He had to do his own investigat- 
ing of possible sites. He had to dig 
un market data for the area—and 
Iabor data, and power data, and 
transportation data, and climatic 
data, and housing data, and recrea- 
tional data, and so on, and so on. 

Well, today’s prospective indus- 
trialist still has a heck of time de- 
ciding where _—i put his plant. But 


not because of lack of information. 
The reason now is that he’s offered 
hundreds of “ideal” plant sites. Not 
only that, he’s offered a complete 
report on everything from the near- 
est playground where his workers’ 
kids can play to the best means of 
transporting his goods to market. 
And on top of that, he may well be 
offered a spanking new plant with- 
out laying out a cent of his own 
capital. 

How did this come about? It’s 
part of a burgeoning new area of 
promotion called by various names, 
of which the most comprehensive is 
“industrial development.” 


How big? . . Industrial develop- 


ment is big. Some 6,400 organiza- 
tions ranging from local chambers 
of commerce to state agencies are 
active in industrial development 
promotion. Other types of organiza- 
tions particularly active in the field 
are city, county and regional de- 
velopment groups (generally com- 
posed of business men volunteers 
who want to see their area grow), 
railroads, utilities and a few uni- 
versities. 

The field has its own business 
publications—Commerce & Indus- 
try, Chatsworth, Cal., and Industrial 
Development, North Atlanta, Ga.; 
and its own trade show—the Na- 
tional Industrial Development Ex- 
position, the second of which will be 
held this spring. 

It’s almost impossible to estimate 
the total amount being spent on 
industrial development promotion. 
However, a fairly authoritative es- 
timate of space advertising spending 
—based on Publishers Information 
Bureau compilations, Standard Ad- 
vertising Register figures and a 
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in eainors CENTRAL : 
Old hands . 





Vad Cader Dam Pact 


A guide to industrial apportunities in the Northern Pacific Northwest 


. Illinois Central and Northern Pacific were among the first industrial 


development promoters. Here are two of their recent promotional efforts. The IC ad 
(left) promotes Mid-America to the chemical industry. The NP brochure spells out the 


advantages of the area the railroad serves. 


study by the Saturday Evening Post 
—exists. The estimate is $40 million 
a year—for space advertising only. 
The industrial development groups 
are spending at least that amount 
additionally on collateral material, 
“personal selling” and other activi- 
ties and services. 


Grass roots survey .. To get a 
closer look at just what the organ- 
izations engaged in industrial de- 
velopment promotion are doing, IM 
sent questionnaires to about 125 
such groups. A total of 48—well over 
one-third of those queried—replied. 
They included 31 state agencies, 
seven railroads, four utilities, three 
city chambers of commerce, two 
county groups and one area de- 
velopment group. 

Of the respondents, only one—the 
state of Maryland—said it was not 
particularly active in industrial de- 
velopment promotion. All the others 
have programs of varying sizes. 

The survey showed emphatically 
how new industrial development 
promotion is—and how fast it is 
growing. Of the 46 respondents who 
answered a question on how long 
their programs have been in effect, 
22 started their programs within the 
last 10 years. And of these, 15 started 
within the last five years. Only eight 
had been doing such promotion for 
more than 20 years. 

Of course there are some old 
hands at this business—the rail- 
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roads. The Illinois Central reported 
that it has been doing industrial 
development promotion for 100 
years. The Northern Pacific started 
its promotion in 1870, and the Bal- 
timore & Ohio in 1889. The utilities, 
too, apparently were among the 
pioneers in the field. Of the four 
utilities reporting, two started their 
industrial development programs in 
1931. 

The local and area groups and 
the state agencies are comparative 
newcomers in the field. The oldest 
state program reported to IM, that 
of New Jersey, was started in 1937. 
However, according to a_ recent 
study by W. H. Long, a Wisconsin 
advertising man, Vermont has been 
doing industrial development ad- 
vertising for 68 years, and New 
Hampshire and Virginia have been 
at it for 26 years. 

Mr. Long’s study, incidentally, is 
the most comprehensive ever done 
on state industrial development ad- 
vertising. It shows that all but seven 
of the 48 states are doing some form 
of industrial development promo- 
tion, although, as Mr. Long puts it, 
some of it is “pretty routine and 
unconvincing stuff.” The study lists 
all of the states’ industrial develop- 
ment advertising budgets and cor- 
relates advertising spending with 
such things as population, number 
of manufacturing employes and 
value added by manufacture in each 
of the states. A 39-page report on 


the study is available, at $15 a copy 
($7.50 for the second copy, and $6 
for each succeeding copy) from Mr. 
Long at 5347 N. Santa Monica Blvd., 
Whitefish Bay 17, Wis. 


Why did they do it? . . The reasons 
the various organizations started in- 
dustrial development promotion are 
many and varied, but they follow a 
general pattern. For the railroads, 
the need was to build up the areas 
along their lines and thus increase 
traffic. For the utilities, the need 
was to build up the economics of 
their service areas. Among the local 
and state agencies, the most often 
mentioned reasons for such promo- 
tion were the need for: “diversified 
industry,” “a balanced economy,” 
“jobs for a growing population,” “a 
reduction in unemployment.” 

A comment from one of the coun- 
ty development groups shows how 
urgent is the need for effective in- 
dustrial development promotion in 
some areas. Here’s what Andrew J. 
Puchalla of the Huntingdon (Penn- 
sylvania) County Industrial De- 
velopment Council says: 

“Automation and mechanization 
entered our present plants to such 
an extent that today not over 500 
men are doing the work that was 
done by 1,400 eight to ten years ago. 
Our county of 42,000 people has a 
7% public assistance load, and the 
outlook is bleak. Our back is to the 
wall, and we cannot retreat. We can 
only go forward.” (The county, 
which has been doing industrial 
development promotion for about 
three years, got its first new plant 
late last year.) 

The situation was not quite so 
desperate for the other organiza- 
tions responding to the IM survey. 
However, another interesting fact 
brought out by our question on rea- 
sons for industrial development 
promotion was that promotion be- 
gets promotion. Several of the re- 
spondents reported that increasingly 
aggressive competition for new 
plants forced them to step up their 
promotion in order to get their 
share of new industry. 


Emphasize personal selling . . 
By far the most important method 
of industrial development promo- 
tion is “personal selling.” Of 46 re- 





spondents who answered a question 
on types of promotion, 43 said they 
use some form of personal selling, 
and 35 of these said that personal 
selling is the single most impor- 
tant factor in obtaining new indus- 
try. 

Let’s take a case history to show 
how this personal selling works. 

In economically depressed south- 
ern Illinois, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity in Carbondale is the main 
spark plug in industrial develop- 
ment. Robert S. Henderson is head 
of the university’s Department of 
Community Development, sole pur- 
pose of which is to attract industry 
to southern Illinois. 

A couple of years ago, chambers 
of commerce and other organiza- 
tions in Illinois and adjacent mid- 
western states received a_ letter 
from a Chicago attorney requesting 
certain information about available 
plant sites in behalf of an un- 
identified client. While most recipi- 
ents of the letter sat around specu- 
lating about the unnamed manu- 
facturer, Mr. Henderson went to 
Chicago and traced the attorney’s 


Mapping sales plans . 


address to a large printing firm. 
The attorney turned out to be pres- 
ident of the printing company, 
Henneberry Rotogravure. 

This was the beginning of ne- 
gotiations that lasted a year and a 
half. 

James B. Henderson, president of 
Henneberry, wanted to establish a 
branch plant outside of Chicago for 
printing department store catalogs, 
Sunday newspaper supplements, 
and magazines. Thus, his Chicago 
plant would be able to expand into 
the wide open field of printing for 
packaging industries. 

Mr. Henderson, the company pres- 
ident, and Mr. Henderson of South- 
ern Illinois University had a series 
of meetings in Chicago and in 
southern Illinois over a period of 
several months concerning the po- 
tential of two community develop- 
ment towns. When Henneberry ex- 
pressed a preference for Flora, Il, 
Flora’s Mayor Norman Bryden and 
SIU’s Mr. Henderson went to Chi- 
cago to make the final arrange- 
ments. They told Henneberry that 
Flora would invest in the renova- 


- Southern Illinois University’s Robert 


Henderson (left) talks over “‘sales’’ strategy with Norman Bry- 
den, mayor of the town of Flora. A call to Chicago, plus sev- 
eral succeeding conferences with a prospect brought a new 


industry to Flora. 


tion of an abandoned light plant and 
rent it at a certain rate, and SIU 
psychologists would conduct a test- 
ing program to find the best men 
for supervisory jobs. Mr. Bryden 
and Mr. Henderson returned from 
Chicago with the signed contract. 

Henneberry brought a few Flora 
men to Chicago for training and 
intended to ship the company’s old- 
est equipment there. But the more 
the Henneberry president saw of 
Flora and the men he had in train- 
ing, the more elaborate plans he 
made for his subsidiary operation. 
The town of 5,200 was within short 
commuting distance for a labor pool 
of 20,000 persons, and Southern Il- 
linois University promised to help 
train all the workers he needed. As 
a result of a community develop- 
ment program, the town was mov- 
ing forward. The five existing plants 
there, including a shoe factory, a 
garment manufacturer, and a steel 
products firm were convinced that 
the university-sponsored develop- 
ment campaign had opened a new 
era for the largely agricultural 
community. The people Henneber- 
ry’s president talked to on the 
streets were enthusiastic and op- 
timistic. So he bought a new 72-foot 
four-color press for Flora and in- 
tends to shift a major share of his 
contracts there. 

This is typical of what industrial 
development groups will do in order 
to attract industry. In many cases, 
local groups will build a plant to a 
manufacturer’s specific. ions, with 
local money, and then lease it to the 
manufacturer at low rates or set up 
a long term purchase plan. The 
Flora case also is typical in its long 
period of personal contacts before 
the prospect was “sold” on the plant 
site. 

Second to personal selling in pop- 
ularity is the use of booklets and 
brochures for industrial development 
promotion. Forty-three of the re- 
spondents reported using them. 
These collateral pieces range from 
simple folders giving the general 
desirability of an area to massive 
volumes giving detailed economic 
statistics. 


Space advertising . . Thirty-six 
of the 46 organizations reporting on 
types of promotion said they use 
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- Planned industrial parks are a big part of industrial development. These 


often are developed by industrial realtors who acquire the land, promote it to industry, 
build plarits and finance purchase of the plants or set up leases. This brochure (cover 
shown above) promotes Centex Industrial Park near Chicago, which has residential 


creas as'well as plant sites. 


space advertising, and many of 
them said advertising equals or 
exceed personal selling in im- 
portance. The most popular media 
used for this advertising are news- 
papers and general business maga- 
zines, with some respondents saying 
they use vertical business publi- 
cations. Two respondents also said 
they use Industrial Development. 
The national publications receiving 
specific mentions by respondents in- 
cluded: Business Week, Dun’s Re- 
view, Forbes, Fortune, Nation’s 
Business, Newsweek, Time, U. S. 
News & World Report and Wall 
Street Journal. 

To show the amount of space 
industrial development advertisers 
are using, Business Week made a 
study of what just 100 such ad- 
vertisers did over one six-month 
period. The findings: these 100 ad- 
vertisers placed more than 1,050 
pages of ads in six national business 
magazines (Business Week, For- 
tune, Nation’s Business, Newsweek, 
Time and U. S. News & World Re- 
port) during the first six months of 
1957. 

The appeals of the various indus- 
trial development promotional cam- 
paigns include such general themes 
as “a good place to live and work” 
and “a favorable industrial climate.” 
Others push such advantages as 
ampie water, power and labor sup- 
plies, good transportation, favorable 
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tax rates and good market areas. 
Still others concentrate on promot- 
ing a specific site to a specific in- 
dustry. 


A campaign is born .. Here's 
how one recent industrial develop- 
ment campaign came into being. 
The campaign is that of the Detroit 
Edison Co., electric utility serving 
the Detroit area. Purpose of the 
campaign, of course, was to attract 
industry to southeastern Michigan. 
But before even thinking about the 
specifics of the advertising, Detroit 
Edison made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the area it intended to pro- 
mote. 

As the company’s vice-president 


Trade show . . 


in charge of sales, Edwin O. George, 
puts it: “We wanted to find not only 
the manufacturing advantage of 
each community we serve, but 
everything about them—recreation- 
al and shopping facilities, future 
plans and the progressiveness of the 
civic leaders. 

“When we completed our surveys, 
we went to the communities one by 
one and said in effect, ‘These are 
your good points and these are your 
weak ones. If you want the proper 
type of industrial growth, here are 
some of the things you ought to 
do.’” 

Then the company told each com- 
munity specifically how to improve 
itself so as to attract industry, 
and it promised that if these recom- 
mendations were followed Detroit 
Edison would promote the com- 
munities in national advertising, act 


-as a clearing house for inquiries 


and work with the communities to 
help bring in industry. 

The offer made sense to the com- 
munities, and as they took action 
on the recommendations, Detroit 
Edison began to plan its advertising 
campaign. Advertising director Paul 
L. Penfield worked with the com- 
pany’s advertising agency—Camp- 
bell-Ewald—to develop a series of 
four striking, four-color ads, each 
of which promoted a particular city. 
The four cities thus promoted were 
Port Huron, Monroe, Mt. Clemens 
and Ann Arbor. The four-color ads 
ran last fall in Business Week, and 
black and white versions ran in 
Detroit Athletic Club News, The 
Detroiter, Michigan Manufacturer 


Pennsylvania’s trade show exhibit pushes 100% plant financing. 














and Wall Street Journal. In addi- 
tion, the ads were merchandised 
through reprints sent to investors, 
stockholders, government and busi- 
ness executives and Detroit Edison 
employes. 


Trade shows .. A comparatively 
new arm of industrial development 
promotion is the trade show. The 
first National Industrial Develop- 
ment Exposition was held in New 
York last spring. (The 1958 show is 
scheduled for April 7-11, in the 
New York Coliseum.) Last year’s 
show had 34 exhibits, representing 
a total of 70 organizations (several 
of the exhibits were sponsored co- 
operatively by several groups from 
a particular area). 

Purpose of the show, according 
to Raymond Y. Bartlett, president 
of NIDE, is “to provide industry 
management and their technical 
staffs with an opportunity to view 
and discuss at first hand, in one 
place, the latest development facili- 
ties offered by various localities and 
organizations.” 

Mr. Bartlett agrees with the re- 
spondents to our survey that per- 
sonal contact is the best way to sell 
an industrial site. And, quite nat- 
urally, he points out that a trade 
show is a good place to make such 
contacts. 

Apparently the trade show has 
gained swift acceptance as a means 
of industrial development promo- 
tion, since 14 of the respondents to 
the IM survey reported they ex- 
hibited at NIDE or other shows. 


Aim for the top .. Another ques- 
tion IM asked the industrial de- 
velopment organizations was: “Who 
are the people that you must reach 
for effective industrial site promo- 
tion?” A typical answer was: “Dif- 
ficult to pinpoint.” However, in gen- 
eral it seems that in approaching 
smaller companies, the top execu- 
tives are the ones to contact—board 
chairmen, presidents, executive 
vice-presidents and top financial 
and engineering executives. In the 
larger companies, the best contacts 
are the real estate managers or 
others charged with responsibility 
for site selection. 

How successful have the various 
industrial promotions been? A typi- 
cal answer to that question is this, 
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The goal . . New $85 million Chrysler plant, to employ 3,500 persons, was brought 
to Twinsburg, O., through industrial development promotion efforts of the Area De- 
velopment Committee of Medina, Summit and Portage Counties. 


from John §S. Welch, manager of 
area development for the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco: 
“Very difficult to judge. So many 
factors enter into the selection of a 
site or even an area. I doubt that 
anyone can say: ‘We were solely 
responsible for bringing in X plants 
worth Y dollars.’ ” 

However, enough of the respond- 
ents replied with specific plant con- 
struction and cost data to show 
that industrial development promo- 
tion has resulted in attracting hun- 
dreds of new plants costing billions 
of dollars and employing thousands 
of persons to the areas that are 
doing such promotion. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
results of industrial development 
promotion is found in the report of 
William R. Davlin of Pennsylvania’s 
Department of Commerce, which 
administers that state’s $3 million 
industrial development program. 

Mr. Davlin reported that there 
were 82 new plants constructed in 
Pennsylvania during 1957, and 150 
plant expansions. Commenting on 
the 150 plant expansions, he said, 
“It is believed in knowledgeable in- 
dustrial development circles that an 
unknowr number of them expanded 
in Pennsylvania rather than outside 
the state by reason of the new 
‘enthusiasm’ for industrial develop- 
ment in Pennsylvania and, espe- 
cially, the tax changes made by our 
legislature as an integral part of our 
total industrial development pro- 
gram.” 


From this, it appears that an 
effective industrial development 
program can not only sell new 
“prospects” but can also keep old 
“customers” sold. 


What's ahead? . . According to 
the respondents to the IM survey, 
the competition for new industry is 
getting tougher every day. How- 
ever, practically every one: of the 
respondents was optimistic about 
the future of his particular pro- 
gram. They foresee expanded and 
more effective promotional pro- 
grams to meet their areas’ needs 
for new industry. 

The greatest need of industrial 
development promotion, according 
to several of the respondents, is for 
the organizations engaged in such 
promotion to provide a real, “pro- 
fessional” service to industry. Here’s 
how George E. Wilson, executive 
director of the Area Development 
Committee of Medina, Summit and 
Portage Counties, Ohio, puts it: 

“As more and more organiza- 
tions realize that industrial site se- 
lection is becoming a science and is 
not based on fiction, fancy, or well- 
meaning hopes, industrial site pro- 
motion should be an increasingly 
important factor in the location 
plans of America’s industry 

“The challenge of elevating site 
selection from one of wining, dining 
and presenting generalities to one of 
providing real service to American 
industry is one that must be met in 
order to insure the future of indus- 
trial site promotion.” * 
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Deep-digging study 


Norton helps distributors 
in cost analysis 


How a manufacturer helps his distributors improve profits 


The Norton Co. wanted to make sure that the industrial 

distributors through which it sells were healthy, profit- 

making enterprises. To do so, Norton conducted a de- 

tailed study of the operations of three of its distributors. 

D This article tells some of the study's findings: that the 

distributors lost money on many of the products they handled; that 

among those products on which profits were made, the profits varied 

widely from product to product for the same distributor, and from dis- 

tributor to distributor on the same product. The article tells how Norton 

used the study to outline a profit-making course for its distributors and 
how the distributors responded to Norton’s recommendations. 


= How much does it cost to sell 
your line or product through an in- 
dustrial distributor? 

What is the maximum rate of 
turnover the distributor can obtain 
on your line, given reasonable pro- 
motion and sales effort? 

Are average sales costs reasonable 
guides to gross profit, or should 
specific cost studies be made in 
terms of individual products or clas- 
sifications? 

Does a well-advertised product 
move through the warehouses of 
distributors at a faster rate than a 
similar product not so well adver- 
tised, thus reducing costs and in- 
creasing profits? 

These are some of the questions 
to which the Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., leading abrasives manufac- 
turer, has been trying to find the 
answers, with the aid of cost studies 
ameng typical distributors repre- 
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senting the company. 

Ralph Johnson, vice-president 
and director of sales, explained the 
purpose of specific cost analyses of 
various product categories as fol- 
lows: 

“We wanted to know whether in 
our schedule of suggested resale 
prices we were paying our distribu- 
tors properly for the selling, ware- 
housing and servicing functions that 
they were carrying on in acting as 
our field sales department. 

“We also wanted to know if the 
cost accounting procedure which we 
use is as productive of vital infor- 
mation for the distributor as it is for 
us. If it was, we wanted to make it 
available to distributors to help 
them cope with various manage- 
ment problems.” 


Three are picked .. Three dis- 
tributors who carried general lines 


of industrial supplies (we'll call 
them “A,” “B” and “C”) cooperated 
in the cost studies, which covered 
one year. Wide variations were 
shown in the results of handling 
specific product categories, while 
certain classifications of products 
were found to be productive of 
losses to all of the distributors. The 
question of size of inventories, rate 
of turnover, etc., came up for study 
as the information was analyzed. 

As a result of the emphasis 
given to establishing sales cost fig- 
ures for selected product classifica- 
tions, manufacturers selling through 
industrial distributors will be giving 
more attention to distributors’ mar- 
gins, in order to make sure that the 
services supplied to manufacturers 
and industrial consumers are prop- 
erly compensated. 

These studies should also have 
the effect of increasing the interest 
of manufacturers and distributors in 
the development of advertising and 
sales promotion programs calculated 
to increase demand, speed up turn- 
over and thus increase net profit 
to the distributor. 

Net profit of the three Norton 
distributors on 28 product classifica- 
tions studied was 4% before taxes. 
Distributor A showed a net of $81,- 
000 on sales of $1,879,000. The same 
margins were reported by Distribu- 











and $5,825,000, respectively. 

In the analysis of sales costs in 
various product categories reported 
below, classification numbers were 
assigned arbitrarily, so as not to 
identify the particular types of 
products involved. 

Distributor A reported eight cate- 
gories of products which showed a 
net loss. Distributor B had six clas- 
sifications for which red ink was 
used, and Distributor C, largest of 
the trio, had seven classifications 
which returned a loss on a sub- 
stantial volume. The conclusion 
obviously is that the profitable cate- 
gories of products are having not 
only to pay their own way, but also 
to make up for the losses incurred 
in handling other groups of prod- 
ucts. 

Distributor C, for example, sold 
$850,000 worth of goods in one clas- 
sification, but sustained a loss of 
$49,000. The other two distributors 
had the same experience of record- 
ing losses in this particular category. 

On another classification studied, 
only two of the distributors handled 
the products, but both reported 
losses. In still another product 
group, two of the three distributors 
showed red ink, while the third had 
a small profit on sales of $264,000. 

A product group identified in the 
study as “28” produced losses for 
two of the three distributors, but 
the third made an excellent showing 
by recording about one-third of his 
total net in this particular classifica- 
tion. 


Three profitable products . . 
Rapid turnover is linked in most 
cases with low inventories, though 
the rule is not universal. Product 
classifications 1, 2 and 4 were the 
only ones of the 28 showing a net 
profit for all three distributors. Let’s 
examine one of those products— 
product 1. 

Distributor A’s average inventory 
of product 1 accounted for only 3% 
of his total inventory, high sales 
being made possible by a 15.14 rate 
of turnover. That is, the average 
inventory of this line was turned 
over slightly more than 15 times 
during the year of the study. Dis- 
tributor B’s product 1 inventory, on 
the other hand, was 14.4% of the 
average inventory of all lines, while 





tors B and C on sales of $823,000 


Distributor C amounted to only 
1.8% of its total inventory. 

Sales per dollar of average in- 
ventory were reported as follows: 


Product 1 All Lines 
Distributor A $19.66 $6.58 
Distributor B 15.45 6.17 
Distributor C 18.85 4.90 


The advantage of fast turnover is 
indicated graphically by another in- 
dex—sales per square foot of ware- 
house space: 


Product 1 All Lines 
Distributor A $ 92.18 $49.96 
Distributor B 137.74 53.11 
Distributor C 427,86 43.74 


Distributor action . . Since the 
books of these three distributors 
were liberally sprinkled with red 
ink, the Norton analysis indicated 
the need for drastic corrective ac- 
tion. The distributors were not slow 
to respond. One installed a cost 
accounting system which will pro- 
vide current and continuous infor- 
mation on all classifications of prod- 
ucts. The second explained his 
remedy as follows: 

“Since we knew that manufactur- 
ers want and expect their distribu- 
tors to make enough money to re- 
main in business, we directed their 
attention to the results of this study. 
One line which was showing a large 
loss in spite of high volume of sales, 
was re-priced by the manufacturers, 
and this converted a deficit to a 
satisfactory profit. In the case of 
product 1, we increased our in- 
ventory from $19,000 to $54,000 and 
jumped sales from $300,000 to $385,- 
000. 

“Another product looked almost 
hopeless in view of a 6% net loss, 
but here again volume was so large 
that we made an effort to bring it 
into the profit column by increasing 
selling prices substantially. We have 
also reduced our inventory. A year’s 
test under these conditions will dic- 
tate our future course with the 
line.” 

A third distributor is improving 


‘his facilities for handling certain 


high-volume lines which showed 
losses. The new system will permit 
storage of merchandise racks on 
pallets. He has also dropped some 
items in another unprofitable line 
and is putting more effort behind 


the average product 1 inventory of 





certain fast-moving items in that 
line. 

This distributor has also installed 
a cost accounting system to deter- 
mine the result of these innovations 
and to pave the way for intelligent 
—and more profitable—future op- 
erations. 


Help from Norton .. The Norton 
Co. has issued a manual which will 
make it reasonably simple for any 
distributor to install his own cost 
system, or, as the company calls it, 
“cost profitability study.” The com- 
pany said: 

“A 17x14” analysis pad with 11 
columns, obtainable from any sta- 
tionery store, is all that is needed in 
the way of forms. The number of 
product categories depends on the 
distributor’s judgment and situation. 
For accurate results, the miscel- 
laneous grouping should be held to 
as few lines as possible. Although it 
is best, at first, to deal with broad 
product groups to develop under- 
standing of principles and tech- 
niques, it is important to recognize 
that cost analysis can be applied in 
great detail, making it possible to 
group products in many different 
ways for study. 

“The ordinary expenses of a busi- 
ness are usually classified as a ‘nat- 
ural’ or ‘object-of-expenditure’ 
basis. To analyze product profitabil- 
ity, however, it is necessary to re- 
classify natural expenses into func- 
tional cost groups. A functional cost 
group is the cost of a single activity, 
such as selling.” 

Norton officials adopted a basic 
list of distributor operating func- 
tions which can serve as a starter. 
However, to facilitate allocation of 
functional costs to product cate- 
gories on the basis of a single factor, 
these basic functional cost groups 
may be sub-divided into smaller 
groups. 

For example, a distributor has an 
unusually active advertising depart- 
ment, the cost of which could be 
allocated accurately on the basis of 
the cost of promotions for each 
product category. It would be ad- 
visable, then, to set up advertising 
as an additional functional cost 
group, since selling costs may be 
allocated on an entirely different 
basis, that is, on the basis of sales 


volume. a 
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Double Hung Wood Windows Lend 
Quiet Dignity to Read House 














Abraham Lincola Enjoyed the Comfort 
and Beauty of Double Hung Wood Windows 


WEATHERSTRIP Reseaned \NSTITUTE 








Making friends . . 


In ads like these, Weatherstrip Research Institute makes friends 


with window manufacturers by advertising one of latter’s products—double hung wood 
windows. Member firms of the institute manufacture weatherstripping and window 


balances used in this type of product. 


Let ’em steal 


Sell your customer's 
product—and profit 


Here’s a new twist in trade association ad campaigns. . 


and it pays off big for the association's members. . 


= There seems to be little doubt 
that advertising pays. Sometimes, it 
pays even more—and creates an 
extra measure of good will—if you 
advertise your customer’s product 
instead of your own. 

The Weatherstrip Research In- 
stitute, an association of 19 metai 
weatherstrip manufacturers, is 
“blowing its customers’ horn” in just 
that manner with an advertising 
campaign designed to promote dou- 
ble-hung wood windows. 

The campaign has a twofold pur- 
pose: 


1. To stimulate among wood man- 
ufacturers’ associations, millwork 
manufacturers and lumber dealers 
the need of telling builders and 
architects, through advertising, of 
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the superiority of double hung 
wood windows. 


2. To further the sale of member 
manufacturers’ balances and metal 
weatherstripping. 


The method used to present these 
aims in the ads is to stress the dura- 
bility, low maintenance cost and 
dependable efficiency of double 
hung wood windows. Since these 
facts have long been known, added 
inducement is offered by pointing 
out that this long popular type of 
window has been brought up to 
modern standards by elimination of 
old fashioned cords, pulleys and 
weight boxes with the substitution 
of modern type balances—and metal 
weatherstripping. 

The ad format itself follows a 


master pattern which includes the 
following elements: 


e A large feature illustration of a 
famous American home with an ex- 
planatory caption below. 


e A headline pointing out the fact 
that the home has double hung 
wood windows. 


® Several paragraphs of copy giv- 
ing brief historical information re- 
garding the home being featured 
and elaborating on the benefits of 
double hung wood windows. Final- 
ly, the further advantages of equip- 
ping this type of window with met- 
al weatherstripping emphasized. 


¢ A secondary illustration of a 
modern home with double hung 
wood windows and a cut line ty- 
ing the picture to a modern theme. 


All ads carry a Weatherstrip Re- 
search Institute logo at the bottom 
with the names of all member com- 
panies in small type listed beneath. 

American Lumberman, Architec- 
tural Record and House & Home 
were the publications selected to 
carry the campaign. 

The campaign, begun in 1956, has 
been continued with no change in 
format. Excerpts from letters re- 
ceived by the association from mill- 
work manufacturers and dealers 
explain why: 

“If your forthcoming advertise- 
ments are of the same quality as 
this one showing the picture of the 
Pierce-Nicholas home, and if it 
would not be imposing on good na- 
ture, we would most certainly like 
to have copies of them. Our idea, 
quite frankly, is to steal some of this 
thunder for our own advertising 
campaigns.” 

The millwork manufacturer who 
wrote the letter quoted above was 
furnished by the association with 
three sets of electrotypes so that he 
could set up a similar ad. The in- 
stitute logotype was deleted and the 
manufacturer’s name included. The 
ads ran in Time (Canadian edition) 
and two other Canadian publica- 
tions. 

Which just proves that the whole 
idea of advertising a customer’s 
product can be carried even one 
step further: If someone wants to 
steal your idea, help him. It makes 
customers out of prospects. s 





















The author of this article is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for E. F. Mac- 
Donald Co., Dayton, O., the nation’s 
biggest sales incentive organization. 
His article constitutes a practical 
guide to the use of sales incentives. It lists the types 
of incentives, explains the step-by-step planning of 
an incentive program, tells how sales incentive 
organizations can help with the program, and goes 
into specific details on the actions necessary to 
assure success. Also included is a checklist of 44 
objectives which a sales incentive program can 
accomplish. This is the third in IM’s “Encyclopedia 
of Marketing” series. 





# A sales incentive program is one of the most power- 
ful and most flexible tools available to management 
today. 

Actually, there is nothing mysterious about motivat- 
ing men through incentives. Basically, an incentive plan 
consists of an offer of extra rewards to men who are 
willing to put forth extra effort in a manner specified 
by the program sponsor. 

If the offer is a reasonable offer—reasonable to the 
sponsor of the program and the salesman alike—and 
the program is properly designed and promoted, 
chances are excellent that the program will do the job. 

This is, of course, an oversimplified statement, since 
there are a great many factors which must be consid- 
ered in designing a program which will attain certain 
definite, pre-selected objectives. 


Incentives vs. Contests 


Traditionally, sales managers have used contests to 
stimulate their sales forces to put forth greater efforts. 
In one type of contest, sales managers offered their men 
substantial prizes—often in cash—for doing a job in 
outstanding fashion. 

In this type of program, the outstanding men—the big 
producers—worked a little harder to win the prizes. But 
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the majority of salesmen—who knew they had little or 
no chance of winning—continued at their normal pace. 

In another type of contest, popular before World War 
II, sales managers would offer each salesman a toaster 
—or some other specific item—for meeting quota, for 
exceeding quota by 10%, or for achieving other ob- 
jectives. 


Too many losers . . Both types of contests had serious 
drawbacks. The contest with a few top awards failed to 
motivate the majority of salesmen—the men who, if 
properly stimulated, could significantly change the sales 
picture. Thus, this type of program simply did not per- 
mit realization of the maximum potential. 

The contest in which every man is offered the same 
prize also failed to stimulate every man. For example, 
some participants have a toaster. Others may not want 
the particular type of toaster offered. 

Most important is the fact that, in a contest, there are 
more losers than winners. As a result, a contest actually 
may be harmful to sales morale, because of the compe- 
tition between salesmen. And this loss of morale may 
offset any temporary gain in sales volume. 

The traditional contest, therefore, is an unpredictable 
device which frequently requires a substantial invest- 
ment, whether it produces the desired results or not. 

Today, however, management can engineer an in- 
centive program confident that it will: 


1. Motivate virtually every participant. 
2. Achieve specific pre-selected sales targets. 


3. Sustain participant enthusiasm throughout the pro- 
gram. 


4. Pay for itself out of extra sales. 


The development of programs which will accomplish 
these objectives was made possible by the application of 
six basic principles. When these principles are observed, 
programs normally are successful. When the principles 
are not observed, incentive programs sometimes fail to 
do the job they are expected to do. 
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Those six basic principles are as follows: 


1. Participants should have as wide a choice of prizes 
as possible. 


2. Every participant—whether he is a top producer, an 
average salesman, or a below average producer— 
should have a chance to win. 


3. Every participant should compete primarily against 
his own past efforts—not against other salesmen. 


4. Winnings should be limited only by a man’s willing- 
ness to put forth extra effort (in certain so-called 
“closed-end” programs, this may not always be prac- 
tical). 


5. The program should be announced dramatically and 
supported with mail and other promotion material 
which will maintain interest from “Kick-off Meeting” 
to “Victory Dinner.” 


6. Every effort should be made to bring the partici- 
pant’s entire family into the act. 


Types of Incentives 


Over the years, a variety of devices have been con- 
sidered as “incentives.” For example, management 
sometimes groups profit sharing plans, pension plans, 
health and welfare benefits, stock purchase plans, stock 
bonus plans, stock option plans and executive training 
programs under the general classification of incentives. 

Important as these programs may be, they are not 
sufficiently flexible to be used in incentive programs 
designed to achieve definite objectives in a reasonably 
short period of time. 

However, there are three major types of incentives 
which are sufficiently flexible to make men want to put 
forth extra effort in pursuit of targets which are pre- 
determined by management. These are: 


> Cash. 
> Merchandise prizes. 
> Travel awards. 


Before deciding on one or another—or some combi- 
nation of the three, it is important to recognize that no 
system of extra incentives can take the place of a 
basically sound compensation or discount structure. In- 
centives in themselves are not a panacea for every 
problem. 


Cash . . Cash incentives are popular with many sales 


managers primarily because a cash program is relative- 
ly easy to handle. Years ago, cash was probably the 
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most popular incentive in general use. However, its 
popularity has declined in recent years, for a number 
of reasons. One of the most important of these is the 
shift in risk that has taken place since World War II. 
Prior to that time, salesmen assumed most of the risk. 
A salesman’s income in many cases exactly paralleled 
his success (or failure) in selling his product or service. 

Today, however, management assumes most of the 
risk. Many salesmen are on salary or a salary-plus- 
commission arrangement. Because of this, cash has lost 
much of its appeal. It is simply more of the same and, 
therefore, is difficult to dramatize. 


Merchandise prizes . . In a merchandise prize pro- 
gram, participants receive “prize points,” which are 
redeemable for any of hundreds of prizes illustrated in 
a “prize book” or catalog. Merchandise prizes offer 
many advantages over cash incentives. For example: 


1. Merchandise prizes tend to sustain effort throughout 
the program. Participants are encouraged to set their 
targets and select their prizes at the beginning of a pro- 
gram—and then to work toward the goals they them- 
selves have selected. With cash, on the other hand, 
there is a tendency to “let down” when a certain 
amount is won. 


2. When a wide variety of merchandise prizes is of- 
fered, every member of the family finds something he 
or she would like to have. Having done so, the wife and 
children of the participant demonstrate an active, con- 
tinuing interest in the program—and in the participant's 
achievement. Cash, on the other hand, fails to stimulate 
the imagination of all members of the family. 


3. A given appropriation goes farther when spent on 
merchandise prizes than when spent on cash. A dollar 
in cash is worth a dollar. But a dollar spent for mer- 
chandise is worth substantially more, because program 
sponsors buy merchandise prizes at a discount. How- 
ever, the prize winner tends to value his prizes in terms 
of what they would cost him at retail. 


4. Merchandise adds the element of recognition to the 
element of reward. No prize winner would dream of 
showing his friends a bank book deposit entry for a 
cash award. Yet that same prize winner—or his wife— 
will take pride in showing a new mixer or barbecue 
set to friends and neighbors. Moreover, the prize gives 
lasting satisfaction, and tends to remind the winner and 
his family of the sponsor for years to come. 


Travel .. There are three major types of travel awards: 


> The group trip, which is sometimes called by the 
term, “holiday house party.” 









> The “pick-your-own-trip,” individual travel pro- 
gram. 


> The sales meeting, when held in a luxury setting, and 
used as a reward for special achievement. 


The group trip was pioneered about 25 years ago as a 
reward for distributors and dealers who purchased or 
sold a substantial quantity of the szonsor’s merchan- 
dise. 

At one time limited primarily to the automotive and 
appliance fields, the group trip today is popular in a 
wide variety of industries. It is particularly useful for 
incentive programs when the unit sale price is substan- 
tial, and is especially effective when used (in combina- 
tion with merchandise prizes) as the “frosting on the 
cake” for top producers. 

The individual travel program—a relatively recent 
development—opens new horizons for the application 
of travel as an incentive. In this type of program, par- 
ticipants are offered a prize holiday in any one of a 
variety of luxury resorts. For a little extra effort, a 
participant may win an extended weekend in New 
York. With additional effort, he may win a trip to Ha- 
vana. Or, by putting forth intensive effort, he may 
qualify for a trip to Paris. 

Thus, the variety of prize holidays encourages the 
participants to step up their selling efforts and win 
more glamorous awards. Since he can use his points as 
he wishes, a prize winner may use the same number of 
points for a vacation in Acapulco for himself and his 
wife, or he may choose to take his entire family to a 
resort which caters to families. 

This type of program can sustain interest for a year 
or more. If desired, it can be used to maintain dealer 
or customer loyalty over an even longer period of time, 
since the participant can choose a different vacation 
spot each year. It is especially useful in stimulating 
sales with a low unit cost—or in programs for distribu- 
tor salesmen or dealer salesmen. 


You still need merchandise prizes . . However, ex- 
perience proves that an individual travel program must 
include an offer of merchandise prizes. Inevitably, 
many participants are unable or unwilling to take ad- 
vantage of travel rewards, and insist on being able to 
choose merchandise prizes as an alternative. 

The third type of travel award—the sales meeting— 
is rapidly gaining in popularity. Companies which have 
been accustomed to holding annual sales meetings (or 
distributor or dealer meetings) in the company’s own 
plant, are finding that mixing business with pleasure is 
good business. 

Properly handled, a sales meeting in a luxury resort 


serves as an excellent change of pace, appeals to the 
wives, and can be used as a reward for putting forth 
extra sales effort (outstanding salesmen, dealers or 
distributors may win an all-expense-paid trip to the 
meeting, which they attend as guests of the company). 


Planning an Incentive Program 


Experience of the most successful sponsors of in- 
centive programs indicates that there are a number of 
steps to be followed in planning and conducting an in- 
centive program. These include: the following eight 
steps: 


Step 1... First step is to determine the objective, or 
objectives desired. For example, an incentive program 
may be used to stimulate sales, to improve the safety 
record, to give impetus to a sales training program, to 
stimulate production, or to improve clerical efficiency. 

It is not sufficient, however, to select “increased sales” 
as the objective of a sales incentive program. The gen- 
eral objective should be broken down in terms of the 
steps required to achieve the ultimate goal. For ex- 
ample, increasing sales may be accomplished through 
improving prospecting procedures, increasing sales 
calls, stimulating off-season sales, reducing overstocks 
or attaining other limited objectives. 

It is also possible to build long-term benefits into a 
program. For example, a program designed to produce 
new customers will continue to produce extra benefits 
after it is over—because most of the new customers 
gained during the program will continue to buy. 

Similarly, if a program teaches salesmen a new skill, 
such as a more effective demonstration of equipment, or 
a new habit, such as more effective use of the tele- 
phone in qualifying prospects, it will continue to pro- 
duce results long after the program is concluded. 

The checklist on page 52 will serve as a handy re- 
minder of the many different goals which an incentive 
program can be designed to achieve. 


Step 2 . . Second step is to determine who should par- 
ticipate in the program. For example, a manufacturer 
may wish to run a program for his own salesmen, for 
his distributors or jobbers, for his distributors’ sales- 
men, for his dealers, for his dealers’ salesmen, or for 
the ultimate consumers of his product or service. Suc- 
cessful programs have been run with as few as three 
participants and as many as 90,000. 

In deciding who should participate, it is desirable to 
include everyone who can influence the success of the 
program. For example, in designing a campaign for dis- 
tributor salesmen, it would be advantageous to include 
company salesmen and the distributors themselves—if 
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the enrollment of and the stimulation of enthusiasm 
among the distributor salesmen depends on the dis- 
tributors’ efforts. 


Step 3 .. Third step is to determine the approximate 
length of the program. In this connection, it is impor- 
tant to note that most successful incentive programs 
are conducted on a minimum 60 or 90-day basis. Ideal- 
ly, a manufacturer or dealer will select a time which 
suits him best (e.g., when sales are off, during a slow 
season, or when he is attempting to open new markets 
quickly.) 

Some successful users of incentive programs like to 
schedule a program to precede a peak sales period or to 
follow a peak, so that additional volume is achieved 
earlier, or so that the normal selling season is pro- 
longed. 


Step 4 .. Fourth step—and one of the most important 
—is deciding what the extra jobs are worth. There is no 
fixed formula for a pay-off plan. Normally, the per- 
centage of pay-off in a sales incentive program ranges 
from about 2% to 10% or more of sales, depending on 
the item, the mark-up, speed of inventory turnover, 
and other factors. 

Obviously, in order to motivate a man, the reward 
should be an attractive one. No salesman is going to 
spend an extra effort unless the reward is commen- 
surate with the effort required. 

The number of prize points offered for a given item 
should in part depend upon the speed of turnover. For 
example, a sponsor normally would offer more points 
for sales of a slow-turnover, high profit item than he 
would for sales of a more popular item in the line. 


Step 5 .. Fifth step is to determine a theme for a 
campaign. A good theme is more important than might 
at first be apparent. The theme should pin-point the 
objective, focus effort on the sales goals, highlight the 
reward. 

Examples of themes are: “Jones Company Selling 
Bee,” or “Partners in Progress with Jones.” But 
whatever the actual theme may be, it should lend itself 
to dramatization throughout the sales program. 

Whenever possible, successful sponsors of sales in- 
centive programs stage a kick-off meeting to generate 
peak enthusiasm at the start of a campaign. Staging a 
successful kick-off meeting requires careful planning 
and attention to details. But the effort is worth while, 
since a good kick-off meeting makes the follow-up 
mailing pieces more effective. 


Step 6 . . Sixth step—and, again, one of the most im- 
portant—is to get the entire family into the act. 
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When a man’s wife and children become interested in 
his selling activities, he naturally tends to work more 
effectively. And, the best way to mobilize this family 
interest is to send a prize book to his home. When the 
book arrives, every member of the family studies it, 
to determine what he would like to have. 


Step 7 . . Seventh step is to sustain the enthusiasm 
generated by the announcement of the program. There 
are many techniques for accomplishing this objective. 
They will be described later. It is essential, however, 
to remember that an incentive program must be pro- 
moted if it is to be as successful as the sponsor wishes 
it to be. 


Step 8 . . Eighth step is to make pay-offs to prize 
winners. As soon as possible in a program, begin paying 
the winners—in prize point checks, in coupons, or in 
some other acceptable manner. Prompt and frequent 
pay-offs add enthusiasm to a campaign. 


Seeking Professional Counsel 


Incentives are a specialized kind of motivation and, 
as such, require expert handling, from the planning 
stage through the final distribution of prizes. 

Conducting an incentive program involves a great 
deal more than simply telling the participants that a 
program is under way. 

Actually, the typical incentive program requires: 


>» A sound plan of operation. 
> Promotion to generate and sustain enthusiasm. 


> A source of supply for merchandise (or travel 
awards). 


> Simplified but effective administrative procedures. 


It is, of course, possible to conduct an incentive pro- 
gram on a “do-it-yourself” basis, but such a plan in- 
volves staffing up internally to handle all details of the 
program administration; training the personnel in- 
volved; attempting to determine in advance what mer- 
chandise prize winners will select; purchasing, ware- 
housing and shipping the merchandise; and creating 
and producing a prize book or prize broadside and 
supporting promotion materials. 

A program sponsor who attempts to run his own 
prize program will find that his total investment is sub- 
stantially larger than it would have been had he se- 
lected a recognized sales incentive organization to do 
the job. The cost of disposing of “left-over” merchan- 
dise, to cite just one example, can become a costly, 
time-consuming procedure. 








Most national sales incentive organizations offer the 
following services: 


© Advice and counsel in planning a program. Years of 
experience in conducting successful incentive programs 
are available to any organization which is planning to 
sponsor an incentive campaign. Assistance in the pre- 
liminary planning—the single, most important step in 
assuring the success of a program—normally is avail- 
able without charge. 

Representatives of recognized incentive organizations 
have the same objective as the sponsor—making cer- 
tain that the program is a success. Unless the program 
is successful, the incentive organization does not move 
its merchandise—and it is primarily dependent upon 
the sale of merchandise for its income. 


® Creative services. Art, copy, production and printing. 
Most national incentive organizations are prepared to 
recommend, design and produce all promotion materials 
required for a program. Normally, these services are 
available at cost. 


® Merchandise prizes. A wide variety of prizes, de- 
signed to appeal to every age group and every taste, is 
available from incentive companies. The merchandise 
selection is constantly changing, to keep in step with 
the demands of prize-winners. It is interesting to note, 
in this connection, that in a recent program involving 
more than 1,100 prizes, the maximum number of any 
given item ordered was seven. 

This is the basic reason for offering a wide variety of 
prizes. In addition, however, it is axiomatic that prize 
winners prefer nationally-advertised merchandise. The 
sponsor who insists on a wide selection of national 
brand merchandise capitalizes on the millions of dollars 
which the manufacturers of these brands have invested 
in creating customer acceptance for their products. 
Merchandise is billed to the sponsor of the program at 
a substantial discount from retail prices, plus shipping 
charges. 


® Personal shopping service. Even though every effort 
is made to include the widest possible selection of mer- 
chandise in incentive prize books, invariably some par- 
ticipants want something different. A pony, welding 
equipment, a milking machine and a bob sled are a few 
of the off-beat items which have been requested. 

Wherever possible these items are obtained for prize 
winners through a personal shopping service offered as 
an “extra” by incentive organizations. 


® Customer service. In almost every program, prize 
winners write in to secure special attention. A prize 
must arrive in time for a birthday. An item damaged in 
shipment must be replaced. Or a prize winner writes to 
express his pleasure at receiving an award. This cor- 








respondence is handled promptly by the incentive prize 
supplier, at no extra charge. 


© Program administration. Today, it is possible for pro- 
gram sponsors to shift virtually every step in adminis- 
tering a program to an incentive organization. For 
example, incentive organizations will write all prize 
checks, establish accounting procedures, handle Ad- 
dressograph plates and mailings, and maintain all rec- 
ords on a program. Normally, such services are offered 
for a fee, which is determined in advance. 


© Sales training programs. In the past few years, pro- 
gram sponsors in increasing numbers have used in- 
centive programs to speed up the acceptance and appli- 
cation of training programs. One incentive organiza- 
tion is prepared to produce complete training 
programs—including motion pictures, sound slide films, 
training manuals and other materials—and how to use 
incentives to insure the success of these training pro- 
grams. These services are rendered for a fee, again 
determined in advance. 


® Other marketing services. Incentive program spon- 
sors can secure many different types of assistance from 
incentive suppliers. For example, some incentive com- 
panies will assist in the production of kick-off meetings 
—and, if desired, will write, plan and stage entire sales 
meetings, and show the sponsor how to integrate such 
meetings with his incentive program to achieve addi- 
tional impact. 

In addition, national incentive organizations are 
equipped to design and produce sales manuals, charts 
and presentations. They also offer consumer contest 
services, direct mail services, catalogs, brochures, 
broadsides and special prize selections. All these are 
available on a fee basis. 


® Special travel services. In addition to arranging for 
hotel facilities and meals, incentive travel organizations 
are prepared to furnish trip directors, escorts, and han- 
dle complete holiday house parties, including sightsee- 
ing, deep sea fishing, parties and receptions, entertain- 
ment, door prizes and favors. 


Staging the Kick-Off Meeting 


It would be difficult to overemphasize the importance 
of the kick-off meeting in an incentive program. The 
kick-off meeting is the point of peak excitement in any 
incentive campaign. And, the more impact and excite- 
ment that can be built into a kick-off meeting, the 
more impressive will be the total performance of the 
participants during the program. 

But there is another reason why experienced in- 
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centive program sponsors insist on elaborate kick-off 
meetings—the effect of mass psychology on the par- 
ticipants. 

Once a man has put on a paper hat, rubbed elbows 
with others like himself, and laughed, cheered and 
shouted “whoopee,” he has put his stamp of approval 
on the program and its objectives. By the simple act of 
participating, he has accepted the plan and subcon- 
sciously committed himself to boosting it. 

The successful kick-off meeting, therefore, is good 
theater, it has drama, suspense, pace, excitement and 
comedy. Just as a story line is essential in a plan, so a 
theme is vital to the success of a kick-off meeting. 

Like any good sales meeting, it is a show—a show in 
which the audience is encouraged to participate. But it 
is a show with a specific, limited objective—to generate 
enthusiasm for, interest in, and acceptance of the in- 
centive program among the participants. Moreover, 
this goal must be accomplished in a limited period of 
time. 

Thus, the incentive program kick-off meeting is a 
special type of sales meeting, and is most successful 
when it is treated as such. Whether the kick-off meet- 
ing is designed for ten people or a thousand, there are a 
number of factors which should be explored during the 
planning period. Not all of them will be incorporated in 
every meeting, of course, but it is advisable to consider 
them. Here is a list of eight important points: 


1. Select the right meeting hall. Experienced kick-off 
planners attempt to select a spot that is away from 
company property, and whose name suggests fun and 
entertainment. 

The meeting room should, of course, be the right 
size—large enough to accommodate comfortably the 
number of people who will be present, but small enough 
so that the people who attend will find it easy to get ac- 
quainted. 


2. Decorate the room appropriately. Every good incen- 
tive program has a theme, and a kick-off meeting is the 
time to bring the theme to life, through decorations, 
door prizes and favors. 


3. Send invitations to participants. Invitations, prefer- 
ably issued by top management—-or in the name of top 
management—are a “must.” In addition to specifying 
time, place and date (and requesting a reply), the in- 
vitation often can be used as a “teaser”’—for example, 
a mailing piece containing sand from Nassau might be 
appropriate for a travel program kick-off meeting. 


4. Invite the wife. When wives are invited, they are 
able to see and hear firsthand what is happening. This, 
in turn, means that the program is more likely to moti- 
vate the entire family. More important, a wife who has 
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participated in a kick-off also has accepted (perhaps 
subconsciously) the objectives of the program and the 
fact that extra effort on the part of her husband will 
be necessary to attain them. 


5S. Consider costumes and favors. In determining 
whether or not costumes or favors are desirable, three 
questions are in order: (1) Will they help make par- 
ticipants feel the request is reasonable? (2) Will they 
help make them feel the goal is attainable? (3) Will 
they help generate a real desire to win? 


6. Arrange for music, if possible. In recent years, many 
companies have devised “campaign songs,” and have 
included a community songfest in the kick-off meeting 
as an ice-breaker. In limited budget situations, parodies 
on familiar tunes work well—and these frequently are 
written by the creative department of the organization 
which helps plan and produce the incentive program. 


7. Include a meal. If possible, it is advisable to sched- 
ule a dinner before the kick-off meeting. A well-fed 
man is a receptive man, and wives appreciate the 
luxury of a dinner they did not have to prepare. Menus 
may be designed to tie-in with the campaign theme. 


8. Include skits and visual aids. Every preceding step 
is designed for one purpose—to focus interest on the 
sponsor’s message. But the program is the thing. It 
must hold attention from start to finish, stimulate 
enthusiasm among all participants, convert the en- 
thusiasm into a desire to win, and leave every par- 
ticipant with the feeling that he can’t wait to get going. 
Therefore, it is desirable to use as many skits, visual 
aids and other dramatic devices as possible. Most im- 
portant, the meeting must have pace. It cannot drag, 
even for a moment. 


Implementing an Incentive Program 


The prize book . . Keystone of a merchandise in- 
centive program is the prize book. Prize books pre- 
pared by incentive companies contain colorful illustra- 
tions of items ranging from $1 to hundreds of dollars 
in value. Although capital prize items such as automo- 
biles, planes and homes are not generally featured in 
these prize books, they, too, are available as prizes. 

The prize book contains hundreds upon hundreds of 
different items. In preparing the prize books, no effort 
is spared to make them “family wish books.” They are 
usually printed in full color, with custom photography 
and art work on each page. They are purposely de- 
signed so that when one of these books is received by 
a salesman’s family, each person will pick up the book 
often and select the prizes he or she would like Dad 
to win. 





There are several types of prize books. Usually in- 
centive companies publish a large “deluxe” book, con- 
taining a wide assortment of luxury items covering a 
fairly wide price range. Prizes include everything from 
a set of bed linens, through refrigerators and television 
sets, to swimming pools. This large book is generally 
used where participants have an opportunity to win 
more than $100 worth of merchandise in the program. 

Most incentive organizations also publish a smaller 
book containing prizes ranging in price from approxi- 
mately $1 to approximately $50, with the majority 
of items below $25. This type of book is used primarily 
in consumer incentive programs in which participants 
save points or coupons which they redeem for prizes 
of their choice. 

Broadsides or prize folders also are published. The 
folders usually feature some 30 or 40 items, each of 
which is priced (to the sponsor) within pennies of a 
given amount, such as: $10, $15, $25 and $50. These 
folders usually are self-mailers. Space is available for 
an imprinted message on the back page of the folder, 
so that they may be used as announcement broadsides, 
for bonus offers or for special programs where a par- 
ticipant “does a job and picks a prize.” Prize broad- 
sides are, of course, a relatively inexpensive way to 
test the power of incentives. (Incentive organizations 
are happy to fill requests for samples of their prize 
books, promotional literature and incentive program 
information.) 


Promotional and follow-up mailings . . In order 
to maintain initial excitement throughout an incentive 
program, it is necessary to conduct a well-designed 
follow-up mailing campaign. Most successful cam- 
paign managers send out a follow-up mailing to every 
campaign participant at least once every two weeks. 
These mailings, directed to the participants’ homes 
(and often addressed to both the participant and his 
wife) are designed to accomplish several things: 


® Offer selling hints or suggestions that will improve 
the salesman’s performance. 


® Keep each participant posted on the progress of the 





What top brass thinks 
of sales contests 


To find out what top management thinks of 
sales incentives in general and sales contests 
in particular, read ‘‘Top Management Fo- 
rum,”’ beginning on page 122. 











campaign, and how well he is doing. 


® Make specific “spurt” offers for a limited period of 
time. 


@ Compliment the leaders in the campaign, and en- 
courage the others. 


© Show the wife what she can do to help her husband 
increase his winnings. 


® Remind the participant of the rewards that can be 
his for putting forth extra effort. 


Sometimes these mailings are simple messages on 
a company letterhead. In more elaborate campaigns, 
special mailing pieces are designed and printed—not 
infrequently in full color. 

In addition, most incentive organizations offer a num- 
ber of pre-tested, printed follow-up mail campaigns 
which can be adapted easily to a sponsor’s particular 
needs. Incentive companies also maintain creative staffs 
to produce custom campaigns to a client’s exact speci- 
fications. 


Dramatizing the theme . . The ideal incentive pro- 
gram theme does five things: 


> It reflects the corporate personality of the sponsor. 
> It helps sustain enthusiasm. 

» It symbolizes the purpose of the program. 

> It facilitates communication. 


> It dramatizes the program. 


Therefore, in preparing the promotional phase of the 
incentive program, care should be exercised to see that 
each mailing piece performs as many of these functions 
in support of the theme as possible. The art, type se- 
lection and copy slant must be integrated so that every 
mailer attracts attention, stimulates interest, renews 
the offer and has suggestions for increasing winnings. 


Calculating Costs . . The cost of the promotional 
pieces—prize book, mailing pieces, visual aids, bulle- 
tins, ete.—normally depends on the job which the pro- 
gram is designed to accomplish. 

Promotion material for incentive programs of three 
months’ duration have been developed at a cost of as 
little as 50c per participant—and as much as $6 or more 
per participant. The average cost of most 90-day pro- 
grams ranges from $1 to $3 for each participant en- 
rolled, 

In determining an appropriation, it is essential to 
recognize that this investment is essential to insure 
success. 
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Timing . . It is possible to plan and launch a program 
within a week. However, it is desirable to allow as 
much time as possible for planning and producing a 
complete campaign. Two months is not too long a time 
to allow for the planning phase. 

It is axiomatic in the printing industry that there 
are three elements to consider—speed, economy and 
time. A sponsor can have any two of these elements— 
but not all three at once. Therefore, allowing sufficient 
time tends to reduce cost and improve quality. 


Administering the program . . Most incentive pro- 
grams are purposely designed to utilize existing com- 
pany records. Fer example, most programs will be run 
from the first of the month to the end of another 
month, so that accomplishments of the program will 
be reflected in standard sales reports. 

Similarly, forms are designed for ease and simplicity 
of administration. In fact, many companies prefer to 
have the incentive organization handle the entire job 
of administration. In some cases, this makes it possible 
for the sponsor to eliminate much of the time lag be- 
tween the actual sale and the report to headquarters. 

Perhaps the most important single step a sponsor 
can take is to appoint one person in his organization 
as campaign manager. While many people may be in- 
volved in the program in both the sponsoring company 


and the incentive company, all communication should 
be channeled through the program administrator in 
the sponsoring company and his counterpart, the ac- 
count executive in the incentive organization. 

These two persons normally have the responsibility 
—and the authority—to make the program productive. 
Often by working closely together, they can significant- 
ly improve results and reduce the investment required. 


Evaluating a Campaign . . If an incentive program 
is designed properly, the task of evaluation can be 
greatly simplified. If there are conference reports on 
all meetings, accurate reports on sales, a definite sched- 
ule for mailings, and a scoreboard showing the value 
of prizes actually awarded, it is easy to review the 
plan—and to suggest ways of improving future pro- 
grams, 

Periodic reviews of campaign progress also will sug- 
gest new applications for incentives—and will make 
it easier for the program sponsor to secure manage- 
ment approval for using incentives in areas other than 
sales. 

There is no doubt that the successful application of 
merchandise and travel incentives is limited only by 
the imagination of the program planners. And the only 
possible limit on imagination is a willingness to explore 
new frontiers. 





Boost off-season sales. 


Improve customer service. 


44 jobs for incentive programs 


Increase distributor inven- 
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Win new customers. 

Sell the full line. 

Introduce new products. 
Introduce new models. 
Counter competitors’ promo- 
tion. 

Reduce overstocks. 

Increase sales calls. 

Install dealer displays. 
Promote special deals. 

Build sales enthusiasm. 

Open new outlets. 

Spark factory production. 
Reduce absenteeism or tardi- 
ness. 

Improve work habits. 
Reduce training time. 

Cut down on waste. 
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Increase demonstrations. 
Encourage volume buying. 
Increase proposals and pres- 
entations. 

Qualify prospects. 

Step up production quality. 
Secure new or more leads. 
Recruit new employes. 
Reactivate former accounts. 
Get call reports in on time. 
Increase tie-in sales. 

Reduce order-processing 
costs. 

Lower the accident rate. 
Lower the claims or damage 
rate. 

Encourage service personnel 
to sell. 
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tories. 

Increase dealer inventories. 
Stimulate step-up selling. 
Increase number orders per 
customer. 
Encourage prompt, 
reports. 

Encourage customer referrals. 
Change salesmen’s attitudes. 
Develop new uses for prod- 
ucts. 

Increase sales of slow movers. 
Smooth out production curve. 
Obtain reports or leads pro- 
duced by advertising. 

Close sales after proposals are 
made. 
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We're pouring it on in 


Pours it on . . Cover of Harper brochure 
announces company is ‘pouring it on in 
‘58,"’ inside spreads give details. 


‘Pouring it on’ 


How H. M. Harper Co. merchandises 


. Shows how . . 


Inside spread features preprint of two-page ad with which company 


will ‘pour on’’ business magazine advertising in ‘58. Elsewhere in brochure, Harper 
gives complete insertion schedule of 1958 business magazine advertising. 


Harper’s new merchandising brochure is just one way 


the company keeps its distributors informed but it says 


much about how Harper feels about those distributors 


By Betty Aulenbach 
IM Associate Editor 


s The H. M. Harper Co., Morton 
Grove, Ill., manufacturer of indus- 
trial fastenings, feels that the best 
way to keep its distributors pro- 
gressing is to actually help lead the 
way into new sales. But not content 
to harbor a well established theory, 
Harper also acts upon it. 

“Our market is huge and com- 
plex. It requires a multi-pronged 
sales effort on behalf of both dis- 
tributor and manufacturer. We want 
our distributors to be fully advised 
of the ‘pre-selling’ efforts that Har- 
per employs so that they can cap- 
italize on the assistance,” is the 
way marketing manager Robert D. 
Tuttle puts it. 


In January the company did just 
that when it kicked off its 1958 dis- 
tributor merchandising campaign 
with a large (10’x14”’), handsome 
20-page brochure which told dis- 
tributors exactly what Harper’s 
1958 advertising-merchandising 
program would be, and what they 


could expect in the way of cooper- 
ation and support from the com- 
pany they represent. Furthermore, 
the company did this in very few 
words. Most of the brochure is de- 
voted to photographs and multi- 
colored drawings. 

Printec »<s; heavy, glossy paper 
the plasi’: sound brochure is 
entitled “We’re Pouring It On In 
58” and the theme is repeated on 
inside pages as the merchandising 
program unfolds. The cover illus- 
tration, which occupies most of the 
page, furthers the theme. It is a 
photograph of two Harper plant 


H. M. Harper Co. has definite ideas about how dis- 
tributors should be treated. They must be kept in- 
formed and the best is none too good for them. One 
Harper method of putting the theory into practice is 
an annual brochure presenting the company’s adver- 
tising-merchandising program for the coming year. The brochure idea 
is not new, but Harper's way of presenting it has some new angles. 
It condenses essential facts into few words and presents them in a 


handsome package. 
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with DISTINCTIVE !! NEW PACKAGING! 
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A new note . . Not limited to ad merchandising, Harper brochure tells distributors of 
other 1958 plans. New packaging is one of them. 


men pouring silicon bronze from an 
electric furnace. 

Inside, the story begins with a 
three-color spread showing, in chart 
form, the 25 business publications 
— both national and regional — 
into which Harper. advertising will 
be “poured” this year, with the 
complete insertion schedule for 
each. Following pages display pre- 
prints of some of the two-page 
spreads with which the company 
will carry out its 1958 business 
magazine advertising program. 

Distributors are informed of a 
“Harper plus” “yellow page” 
listing for all distributor com- 
panies in local telephone books 
across the country—at Harper’s ex- 
pense. Other spreads picture Har- 
per’s new packaging with an ex- 
planation that it will gradually re- 
place the old as present packaging 
inventories are depleted. 

Another innovation is an an- 
nouncement of Harper’s “net price” 
catalog which the company is intro- 
ducing for the first time this year. 
It is, in fact, a “first” in the entire 
industrial fastenings field, accord- 
ing to Mr. Tuttle. Cumbersome and 
time-consuming list pricing, tradi- 
tional in Harper’s field as in many 
others, has always been regarded in 
the fastenings industry as a neces- 
sary evil, Mr. Tuttle explains. This 
year his company was able to com- 
pile the net price catalog after in- 
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novating a special handling proce- 
dure. 

Distributors are reminded, via the 
brochure, of other Harper selling 
aids — quarterly mailings of the 
company’s external company maga- 
zine to the distributors’ own cus- 
tomers and prospects, trade show 
exhibits, films, counter displays. 

Harper began the brochure pro- 
gram a year ago. The 1957 brochure, 
entitled “It’s Big,” drew a deluge of 
complimentary letters which began 
arriving the day after the brochure 
had reached distributors’ desks, Mr. 
Tuttle reports. The distributors’ en- 
thusiasm was further documented 
when they used over 1 million of 
the direct mail pieces which were 
offered in the “It’s Big” program. 

Harper is represented by 43 dis- 
tributor organizations throughout 
the country. Most of these com- 
panies are large metals warehouses 
with several operating branch 
warehouses — a natural tie-in, Mr. 
Tuttle explains, for Harper’s spe- 
cialty line of non-ferrous and stain- 
less fastenings. 

“We're Pouring It On” was dis- 
tributed by mail to top management 
members of the 43 distributor com- 
panies plus, of course, the operat- 
ing distributor personnel. The bro- 
chures were sent in boxes, all 
personally addressed, which an- 
nounced on the outside “a planned 
program for increased sales ... to 


be opened personally by (name).” 

In addition, the brochure is now 
in the process of being featured at 
distributor sales meetings conducted 
by Harper’s own salesmen through- 
out the country. In all, Mr. Tuttle 
estimates that 2,500 copies of the 
brochure have been, or are being, 
distributed. 

Although it would be difficult to 
estimate, in concrete sales figures, 
just how much of the company’s in- 
creased sales can be attributed to 
the 1957 and 1958 merchandising 
brochures, Mr. Tuttle feels that they 
play a definite role. He points out, 
however, that the brochure itself is 
just one element of an integrated, 
interrelated merchandising pro- 
gram. He says, too, that much of the 
credit for the brochure’s success 
goes to the company’s agency, O’- 
Grady-Andersen-Gray, Chicago, 
which participated in its creation 
and production. 

Distributor response to the 1958 
brochure, which was beginning to 
make itself heard at the time of this 
writing, indicates that again, as last 
year, distributors like being ap- 
proached in this manner. Two typi- 
cal comments from top management 
of distributor companies: 

e “I do not think I have ever seen 
a better presentation of a program 
than the one that just arrived on my 
desk. Congratulations on both the 
program and the presentation.” 

e “In more than fifty years’ experi- 
ence as a distributor, during which 
time I have seen many advertising 
programs prepared by our various 
sources, I would like to say that I 
have never seen a program as well 
presented as the one received in the 
morning mail from you. I predict 
that you will receive a lot of favor- 
able comments and I’m sure that 
the results you receive in business 
will be more than satisfactory.” 

Indeed, all indications are that 
The H. M. Harper Co.’s distributors, 
from top management down to the 
operating distributor personnel, like 
to have it “poured on.” Poured on, 
that is, with taste, dignity and a 
friendly spirit of cooperation that 
lets the distributor know he repre- 
sents a company that intends to 
back him up, keep him informed, 
and present him with merchandising 
tools that reflect his own taste and 
dignity. cy 
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How to make it easy for buyers | 


@ The surest way to lower sales expense is to make it as easy as 
possible for buyers to come to you. And since 9 out of 10 industrial 
sales are buyer-initiated, you can scarcely afford not to keep ade- 
quate product information in the hands of your potential cus- 
tomers at all times. 


This is precisely why catalogs are so important in any efficient 
marketing program. When you make sure that your potential 
customers have instant, convenient access to your catalog, here’s 
what inevitably happens: 


1. More frequent catalog use ... by buyers with a real—and 
often unpredictable—need for products like yours. 


2. More selling opportunities . . . since the use of your catalog 
leads to such buying actions as requests for engineering 
assistance, invitations for a salesman to call, or specifica- 
tion and requisitioning of your products. 


3. More orders...and more orders per salesman, because 
they spend more of their time with prospects who are ready 
to buy. 


4. Lower costs per order... hence lower overall marketing 
costs and greater profits. 


Just having a catalog, however, does not necessarily produce these 
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close the orders, 
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_ to cut your marketing costs 


buying actions. What counts is getting your catalog used as often 
as possible by your potential customers. This is the function of 
Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


If you sell to the building or industrial markets, Sweet’s can 
assure your catalog of optimum use: 


1. Sweet’s will keep your catalog always instantly accessible 
to the most important buying influences in your market. 


2. Sweet’s will make your catalog easier to find and use than 
is otherwise possible—and at no expense, trouble, or loss of 
time to the user or his company. 


When you take advantage of Sweet’s service—as 1,769 companies 
have done this year — you will be taking a major step toward 
increased marketing efficiency and reduced marketing costs. The 
facts on Sweet’s Catalog Service and what it can mean to your 
buyer-oriented marketing program are fully available from any 
Sweet’s office. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 40th St., N.Y. 18 


Sweet’s helps you market ...the way industry wants to buy 








FROM THE BUYER’S POINT OF VIEW: 


Charles J. Standish, President of Designers for 
Industry, Inc., has this to say about catalog usage: 


“We use manufacturers’ catalogs for the specific help 
we need in selecting the best materials and components 
to incorporate in our design recommendations to DFI 
clients. 

“It is important, however, for manufacturers to real- 
ize how big and bothersome a problem the securing, 
filing, and maintenance of catalogs can be—and how 
much they do to eliminate this problem when they 
place their catalogs in Sweet's. 

It is encouraging to note the increasing number of 
manufacturers who, by making their catalogs available 
to us in these convenient, instantly accessible collec- 
tions, are making it easier for us to find out what we 
need to know about their products.” 
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One company’s discovery 


Small ad budgets make 
inquiry system a musi 





This ad manager wanted to know what his company’s 


advertising dollars were bringing in. He set about 


finding out — and was more than pleased with results 


Here’s a company 
that, four years 
ago, found itself 
with a limited ad 
budget and no 
way of knowing how effectively 
its dollars were being spent. The 
answer was an inquiry follow-up 
program tailored to its needs. It 
worked — and produced some 
secondary benefits, too. 


By Alvin Arnell 
Advertising Manager 
Standard Instrument Corp. 
New York 


= If there is a type of company 
which, more than any other, must 
have a perfectly clear picture of the 
effectiveness of its marketing pro- 
gram, it is the company with a 
limited advertising and sales pro- 
motion budget. 

Standard Instrument Corp., a di- 
vision of Heat-Timer Corp., is such 
a company. Until I joined Standard 
four years ago, no system for 
measuring media effectiveness had 
been adopted. 

We began by compiling a list of 
300 publications which we felt could 
make use of our new product news 
releases. (Standard Instrument 
manufactures industrial controls 
and recording instruments.) At the 
same time we began a basic adver- 
tising program in horizontal indus- 
trial publications. 
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So much for media selection. We 
now had a program but the most 
important part was still to come: 
testing our program to find out ex- 
actly what we did have. We began 
a system for following up and 
analyzing inquiries. Maybe the sys- 
tem will be of help to others. 

We began by making certain that 
our clerical help (by no means to 
be underrated, since they would be 
the ones actually handling the in- 
quiries) understood our program. 
We saw to it that they received 
copies of all material released to 
publications, so that they would be 
prepared for the types of questions 
which would be asked. 

Then three Cardex file drawers 
were set up—one for each of the 
three basic industrial controls we 
were promoting. As an ad is placed, 
or as we receive notice that a re- 
lease is to be published, a card is 
made out for the particular publica- 
tion and inserted in the proper file. 
The sales department is kept in- 
formed of this step as well as sub- 
sequent ones. 

As the inquiries arrive, 4x6’ file 
cards in triplicate are made out for 
each. One card is sent to the order 
department for its alphabetical file; 
one goes into the geographical file 
in the sales department; the third is 
forwarded to the advertising de- 
partment together with the original 
inquiry. Each card bears the in- 
quirer’s name, address, company, 
title (if any), date inquiry was re- 


ceived, publication from which in- 
quiry came and date inquiry was 
answered, Inquiries are answered 
on the date of receipt whenever 
possible. 

After the triplicate inquiry ‘cards 
have been processed, an entry is 
made on the individual publication’s 
Cardex card, bringing up to date 
the number of inquiries received 
from that source. The inquiries on 
these cards are totaled monthly and 
a report sent to the advertising de- 
partment. 

When actual orders follow an in- 
quiry, a notation is made on the 
alphabetical card file in the order 
department, giving the date the or- 
der was received, what was ordered 
and the name of the person signing 
the order if this is different from the 
name received on the inquiry. 

But this is the behind-the-scenes 
part of the operation. Meanwhile, 
someone must service the inquir- 
er’s inquiry. 

All original inquiries received 
from publications are answered 
with a form letter. When the name 
and address of the inquirer are put 
on the form letter, two carbon 
copies of the letter are made. One 
copy goes to the proper field sales 
representative; the second is kept 
in our file. If an order from this 
same source later comes in and the 
name differs from that on the in- 
quiry, the field representative is 
notified of this change—unless, of 
course, the order originated with 

Continued on page 60 
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This ts the book! 


the KEY book for reaching the KEY factors in 
RESIDENTIAL AIR CONDITIONING 

WARM AIR HEATING 

SHEET METAL CONTRACTING 


75 to 80% of the total business in Residential Air Con- 
ditioning, Warm Air Heating, and Sheet Metal Con- 
tracting is done by 20 to 25% of the dealers. These are 
the KEY dealer-contractors —and American Artisan 
has them as PAID subscribers. Want the facts? Write us. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS SYMBOLS OF ® 
WANTEDNESS 
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INQUIRIES . . 


continued from p. 58 


him. If an inquiry comes in seeking 
specific information not covered in 
the form letter, a personally written 
answer replaces the form letter. 

For the next step we use labels 
printed on a four-part, 28-label 
snap-out form. When the inquiry is 
received, the name is transferred 
immediately to this form. The first 
three parts are used for direct mail 
follow-up; the fourth is for our 
Addressograph list. 

Since we ship a great deal of 
printed material to the inquirer, we 
use a 10x13” catalog envelope with 
the words “Important . . Technical 
Data” printed on it. The address 
label itself is printed with the fol- 
lowing legend: “Here is the tech- 
nical information you requested.” 
We feel this helps us get the infor- 
mation into the inquirer’s hands in- 
stead of into the waste basket. 

Inquiries originating at trade 
shows receive the same treatment 
and follow-up as do our publication 
inquiries. 

Our system has proved to have a 
number of secondary advantages 
besides the primary one of measur- 
ing media effectiveness. Our engi- 
neering department, for instance, 
uses our files for reference and 
engineering data on specific appli- 
cations. If an order is received 
without complete information, we 
can check back through our files to 
determine what is needed if the 
same person ordered previously. In 
fact, many of our customers have 
come to depend upon the accuracy 
of our files for referring to previous 
orders. 

One of our products is a 
constant re-order item—chart rolls 
for our recorder-totalizer. To 
compile a list of customers who 
have not ordered charts for any 
given period is simply a matter of 
going through the cards. 

But most of all, we can say that 
we accomplished what we really set 
out to do. We can determine, in a 
very short time, whether a given 
publication is the right one for our 
advertising. We also know which 
are making use of our news re- 
leases. The information derived 
from the system has more than paid 
for the extra work involved. ® 
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Safety salesmen liearn 
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Salesmen at work? . . MSA salesmen learn to appreciate their company’s safety equip- 


ment through firsthand use. 


@ One of the fundamentals of good salesmanship is having a com- 


plete knowledge of your products 


@ Here’s how Mine Safety Appliances teaches this fundamental . . 


and how it has paid off 


Know your product . . These four MSA 
“salesmen of safety’’ are learning con- 
struction of one of their company’s 
products. 


= If you happen to be standing 
around the sales training school at 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and four or five guys wear- 
ing gas masks run by, don’t make 
for the nearest exit; they’re only 
trainee salesmen. 

These future salesmen are learn- 
ing about their company’s number 
one product: safety. And in spite of 
MSA’s broad range of products 
(3,600 items), the salesmen spend 
more time learning safety tech- 
niques than they do_ studying 
“salesmanship.” 

As L. J. Bowker, director of sales 
training, puts it: “They must be 





highly trained in all safety tech- 
niques, and familiar with most 
every safety problem encountered 
in industry today. 

“Consider the agenda for the 
basic course. There are trips to an 
experimental coal mine, attendance 
at meetings of the American Society 
of Safety Engineers, tours of the 
MSA plant and laboratories, and 
discussions on the newest ap- 
proaches to safety in industry. Of 
course, they receive thorough in- 
structions on the manufacture and 
use of MSA products.” 


How it feels . . In addition to the 
trips and meetings, the sales trainees 
must actually wear and use MSA 
items, such as the Chemox mask, in 
a special testing room—(so they'll 
know how it feels). 

The course brings into play every 
modern educational technique — 
demonstrations, movies, confer- 
ences, participation, tours, discus- 
sions. 

The trainees watch and study the 
production of hats, respirators, 
masks, instruments, communica- 
tions devices, chemicals and elec- 
tronic equipment. They learn the 
function and operation of the equip- 
ment, and discuss the application of 
each item to a variety of specific 
hazards in industry and mining. The 
result is a well-qualified safety 
salesman who knows his products 
and can suggest the proper equip- 
ment for a given safety problem. 


Refresher courses .. But the 
course isn’t restricted to trainees. 
Experienced MSA sales engineers 
are brought back periodically from 
the field to take refresher training. 
However, no non-MSA._ personnel 
may take the training. “We have 
had to restrict it to our own people 


A salesman must be well versed in his company’s prod- 
uct. Even when the product is one like that of Mine Safe- 
ty Appliances Co.: safety. MSA makes and distributes 
safety equipment (gas masks, inhalators, etc.); and the 
salesmen must be familiar with every safety problem en- 
countered in industry. To see that they are, MSA conducts a safety 
training school, where trainees not only learn all about the products 
they will sell, but actually test them out under simulated emergency 


conditions. 


because we cannot accommodate 
all who would like to take the 
course,” Mr. Bowker said. 

Probably because the product 
(safety) itself is so unusual, the 
MSA salesmen have some highly 
unique case histories to tell their 
customers. 

For example, one MSA safety 
salesman was attending a friend’s 
wedding in Buffalo when the min- 
ister collapsed with a heart attack. 
The salesman dashed out to his car, 
brought in a Pneolator (an auto- 
matic artificial respiration device) 
and revived the minister—possibly 
saving his life. 

A salesman in Michigan used a 
Pneolator to revive children who 
were overcome by carbon monoxide 
on a school bus; and in Arkansas, 
victims of a highway accident were 
treated for burns, cuts and bruises 
by another MSA sales engineer 
who happened to be passing by 
(with MSA first aid equipment in 
his car, of course). 


To the rescue . . A few years ago, 
in Mexico City, the MSA resident 


sales representative heard of a tre- 
mendous fire raging in an under- 
ground silver and zinc mine. Learn- 
ing that necessary fire-fighting 
equipment was not available there, 
he telephoned the safety equipment 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, specify- 
ing needed items. Ordinary routine 
at the MSA main plant came to an 
abrupt halt as action was started 
to answer the needs of men fighting 
a fire that was more than 2,000 
miles away. 

A few hours later, the MSA com- 
pany plane took off from Greater 
Pittsburgh airport, loaded with 
more than two and one-half tons of 
safety equipment and first-aid sup- 
plies. A few more hours and the 
equipment was at the scene of the 
disaster, aiding in fire fighting op- 
erations and recovery of victims. 

This situation was, of course, 
quite unusual, but the  safety- 
trained MSA salesman took it in 
stride. And he was able, because of 
his training, to call for the equip- 
ment necessary to make the com- 
pany’s valuable good will gesture 
possible. * 


€ pie 


. Occupying attention of the four MSA sales 
engineers on the right is valve from oxygen emergency equipment being 
explained with aid of cutaway parts by the instructor. 


Teacher and students . 
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IN ELECTRONICS 


It takes electrical engineering 


Machines instructing each other via telephone... unmanned aircraft coming in 
for “‘no hands” landings... steel plants running themselves... what will they 
think of next for electricity to do! 


Ask the electrical engineers. It’s up to them to think up new jobs for electricity, 
by developing new applications of materials, parts, components. 


You'll find these planners at work across all industry—buying and specifying the 
cores and cables, klystrons and tetrodes, conductors and rectifiers, everything needed 
to make electricity monitor a fuel line, bounce a radio signal, take an inventory. 
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Advanced electronic toll-ticketing system for long- ig! 
distance subscriber dialing—installed at Amherst, Va., el \, 










for Central Virginia Telephone Co. It records on paper 
< or magnetic tape all information necessary for billing 


IN THE WHOLE ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC FIELD 


It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 





to put electricity to work 


And you can call on these important customers throughout the entire electrical- 
electronic market in one magazine. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING reaches electrical 
engineers wherever they are—in communications and power, product design and 
processing, mining and transportation! 


In the whole field, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING sells to a bigger market than any 
design magazine . . . a bigger market than any utility magazine . . . a tremendous 
market for every electrical-electronic product. And.. . . by any measure, it’s your 
best advertising buy in the entire electrical-electronic market. 


to put advertising to work 


NEW MARKET DATA... about the en- 
tire electrical-electronic field — and 
your sales potential. Write for the 
28-page booklet “Facts about EE” 
just released! 


More and more advertisers are put- 
ting ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
to work. ..selling the whole, expand- 
ing electrical-elactronic market! 


12.3% 
INCREASE IN 
PRODUCT 
ADVERTISING 


1957 vs. 1956 
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PUBLISHED BY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


33 West 39th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 





Flying video 


Air show sells closed 
circuit TV to industry 


Anelectronics 
manufacturer and 
his representative 
have come up with 
a new type of road 
show—part of the demonstration 
takes place on an airplane ride. 
And since the company sells 
closed circuit tv to the aeronautic 
fields, as well as to grounded in- 


dustries, the results are “highly” 
interesting. 


= When a manufacturer has an 
unusual product to market, it can 
be doubly effective to market it in 
an unusual manner. Hence, when 
an electronics manufacturer and his 
representative joined forces to pre- 
sent a five-city road show last fall, 
part of the demonstration took place 
in the air. 

The exhibit, designed to promote 
closed circuit television, was spon- 
sored jointly by General Precision 
Laboratories, Pleasantville, N.Y., 
and M. P. Odell Co., Westlake, O., 
one of GP’s midwestern representa- 
tives. In addition to the more con- 
ventional aspects of the show, pro- 
spective customers had an opportu- 
nity to view GP’s airborne television 
in a Mohawk Air Lines DC3. 

The ground phase of the demon- 
stration, at which all GP closed cir- 
cuit tv equipment was shown in 
action, was held for two days 
each in Cincinnati, Dayton, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Pittsburgh. Be- 
cause of the more limited applica- 
tion of airborne television, arrange- 
ments were made at each road 
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TV in the sky . . Visitors at General Precision Laboratories-Odell air show saw tele- 
vised view of plane’s landing gear (shown in larger picture above) on demonstra- 
tion flight. Smaller photo at top shows where tv camera is mounted unde; for- 
ward part of demonstration plane’s fuselage. Purpose of televising landing gear is to 


illustrate force exerted when landing aircraft. 


stop for the air demonstration and 
the scheduled flights were made 
over each city immediately after the 
show’s last stop, explains H. C. 
Meinzer, Odell’s advertising and 
sales promotion manager. 

Publicity for the unusual event 
was kicked off with a press release 
from the manufacturer’s represent- 
ative, sent simultaneously with a 
release from the electronics manu- 
facturer, in Odell’s behalf, to na- 
tional trade publications. 

This was followed by a general 
announcement to Odell’s own mail- 
ing list of 3,000 names. This general 
announcement was also sent to pur- 
chasing agents of all manufacturers 
with at least 400 employes, operat- 


ing in Odell’s territory. This first 
mailing was followed by another 
letter and by phone calls from sales- 
men shortly before the show. 

These efforts brought in an en- 
thusiastic audience to see the show. 

Closed circuit tv, according to Mr. 
Meinzer, is peculiar in that it can 
have applications in practically any 
industry. 

The purpose of the air-ground- 
show promotion was to ferret out 
those applications. 

Mr. Meinzer said the promotion 
not only accomplished this purpose; 
it also put across the idea that Odell 
is a pioneer in the field of closed 
circuit television for industry. & 
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The advertising managers who get ahe:d fastest this year 
will be those who find ways to cut costs without reducing 
quality or results. 


It is already evident that 1958 is to be a year of profit squeeze. 
Management is looking for savings. Management will be 
alert to take special note of people who make these savings. 


On the next page is a practical suggestion on how to 
reduce costs on certain kinds of printing. 
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y gets more “mileage” 
out of your printing dollar 


There is a simple way to save money on such material 
as catalogs, spec sheets, direct mail pieces, envelope 
stuffers, sales bulletins, flyers, and publicaticn inserts: 


use Woodbine Colored Enamel. 


The paper itself provides the basic force of color. Thus, 
one-color printing gives the full effect of two colors. 


Two-color printing produces the impact of three colors. 
Result: You get greater mileage out of your printing dollar. 


Woodbine Colored Enamel comes in 13 different colors, 
making it easy to select the color best suited to tie in 
with product, season, or message. It prints both 


letterpress and offset and has good folding qualities. 


To aid you in using Woodbine Colored Enamel most 
effectively, we have had the famous color specialist, 

Faber Birren, prepare this Ink Color Guide. It contains 
printing specimens of the most pleasing color combinations 
to use with each of the 13 Woodbine colors. A free 


copy is yours on request. 


the APPLETON COATED 
PAPER COMPANY 


1203 N. Meade Street 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


This insert is printed on Turquoise Woodbine Colored Enamel. 
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out a wall chart 


@ Beware the wall chart promotion project 


®@ As it grows in size, so do your headaches 


@ Here are some typical problems, and their solutions 


By Don Arends and Wayne Johnston‘ 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc. 
Chicago 


= They say there’s a solution to 
every problem, but frankly, we 
were beginning to wonder. 

For two years we had been de- 
veloping an “Electrical Conductor 
Code Names” wall chart to simplify 
the ordering of aluminum electrical 
conductors by our customers. Then, 
after we thought we were all set, 
we found that mailing the chart 
would be too expensive for our 
budget. 

But that was just one of the 


*Mr. Arends is in Kaiser's industrial ad- 
vertising department; Mr. Johnston is in 
the production department. 


problems we had to lick in bring- 
ing out this valuable good will 
builder. Let’s start at the beginning. 


600 items on one sheet . . Our 
project called for consolidation of 
current technical engineering data 
on over 600 aluminum conductors. 
We were to get it all on one printed 
sheet and then to get it economical- 


Worth the worry . . Williom 
A. Chapin (left), sales man- 
ager, General Electric Supply 
Co., and Edward R. Matte- 
son, Kaiser Aluminum sales 
engineer, examine Kaiser 


chart. 


ly to the industry—to purchasing 
agents, salesmen, order desks and 
field construction men—to curtail 
time and money loss while increas- 
ing reference accuracy. 

Like many another piece of in- 
dustry information, it grew in size 
as we got into it. The size created 
the mailing problem that almost 
struck us out. 

Kaiser Aluminum’s plan was to 
provide the industry with a listing 
and cross-reference of vital con- 
struction facts. In order to obtain 
prices, locate the proper conductor 
code name, and other details, the 
sales force and purchasing agents 
had to leaf through numerous cost 
books. There was time-loss, a grow- 
ing chance for error, and possible 
costly confusion as new transmis- 
sion conductors were developed. 

The number of aluminum con- 
ductors being produced has grown 
rapidly in the past five or six years. 


Kaiser Aluminum spent two years researching data for 

a wall chart to simplify ordering aluminum electrical 

conductors by customers. This story traces the production 

of this valuable selling aid and good will builder from 

° start to finish. And it tells the solutions to some seeming- 
ly insurmountable problems. One of the biggest problems was that 
after two years of research, it was found that it would be too expensive 


to mail the chart. 
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As they increased, the various types 
were given code names so that con- 
struction and transmission equip- 
ment could be ordered and referred 
to by specific names within a group. 

The original groups were named 
for birds, trees, fish and flowers. 
Then came cities, planets, horses, 
cows, rivers, animals, vegetables and 
so on. The lists had become un- 
wieldly. Kaiser Aluminum decided 
to catalog the listings for quick, 
convenient use of those who are 
often under extreme pressure of 
construction. 

John French, our coordinator of 
price and product information of 
electrical conductor sales, knows 
probably as much about these costs 
as anyone. He began his research 
to list the names alphabetically in a 
handy reference for our sales force. 
Coordinator French visualized 
about 250 to 300 code names in a 
three-ring binder about 11x14” size. 


Here comes Topsy .. The engi- 
neering department then saw a 
wider possibility for additional 
cross-reference facts. They felt it 
would make a valuable tool for 
purchasing and service for the en- 
tire electrical field, all of whom use 
similar electrical code names. And 
all of whom were going through 
the same delays and chance for er- 
ror in ordering. 

Our i1x14” piece grew in size to 
17x22” and then reached the size 
finally selected—38x29”. The re- 
search department combed the lists 
of conductors, built it to over 600 
names, and added 17 tables with 
data on size and strand. A British 
Standard table was addéd since 
many Canadian and U. S. com- 
panies make use of its contents. 

Those interested in ordering or 
referring to the code names now 
had the basic information available 
for the first time on a single sheet. 
Our plan was to hang it on the wall 
right smack in the middle of the 
working area. 

We had literature of internation- 
al use, previously available only in 
a series of thick (and getting thick- 
er) looseleaf books which required 
considerable reference time before 
locating the desired information. 


Aiming for legibility . . Chicago 
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artist C. R. Taaffe developed the 
layout and colors. We wanted a 
subdued color and a paper stock 
with no glare or sheen since the 
chart was to be used outdoors as 
well as in plants. He created a sub- 
dued two-color chart, using a series 
of soft greens with a screen em- 
phasizing the tabular columns, giv- 
ing the chart a three-color effect. 
He maneuvered the tight space, 
aiming for easy legibility. 

Richard Vasholl of J. M. Bunds- 
cho, typographers, submitted five or 
six type faces. His most important 
concern was with keeping down the 
chart width. Working from a color 
layout drawn to scale, Mr. Vasholl 
sought a type face that was easily 
legible, condensed and yet open 
when seen from some distance un- 
der a variety of light conditions. 
Handset type was ruled out as too 
costly. We selected News Gothic 
condensed for a monotype matrix. 

Our data required both light and 
bold face. This didn’t stop the typog- 
rapher who developed a monotype 
matrix with a special combination 
case using the two faces. He re- 
placed the additional varied char- 
acters of News Gothic Condensed 
with Alternate Gothic No. 2 for 
the bold face used in the green-tint 
panels listing code word and name. 

To make it even easier to read, 
our layout man reduced the al- 
phabetical listing from five columns 
to four, adding just five inches in 
depth to the chart. It was now 
39x28’. 


No dog ears . . This was no longer 
a simplified 11x14” addition to a 
salesman’s binder. It had grown to 
a large chart which required a pa- 
per stock with durability, toughness 
and a non-glare surface that would 
withstand grime, water and grease. 
The material should not curl or dog 
ear. Normal paper stocks, i.e., tag, 
bristol, board, either did not have 
these requirements or were too 
costly. 

At the same time the mailing 
procedure began to assume un- 
wieldy proportions. Folding the 
chart for mailing would crack and 
flake ordinary paper stock. We tried 
tinning the top and bottom for 
mailing in tubes. 

Since we had expanded the early 
plan of a 2,000 run to 10,000, these 


costs gave us a minor headache— 
50% of the total cost of the proj- 
ect! 

This was prohibitive. Yet there 
apparently was no way out of the 
dilemma. We had hit the stone wall 
and it looked like the project might 
have to be abandoned after all our 
arduous research and development. 
We had at our fingertips an item 
of printed literature which the in- 
dustry and Kaiser Aluminum would 
find had high utility, but excessive 
cost was blocking the way. 


Plastic paper .. Bill Custer of 
Sleepeck Helman Printing Co., Chi- 
cago, then suggested that “Texo- 
print” plastic printing paper might 
be the way out. He had had excel- 
lent results with this Kimberly- 
Clark Corp. plastic-impregnated 
paper in wall charts requiring long 
life in areas where exposed to 
grease, oil and water. 

The plastic paper could be grom- 
meted, eliminating the cost of tin- 
ning. It had the non-glare finish, 
fine reproductive quality, took col- 
or excellently, could not be readily 
damaged in rough usage, and had 
a resistance to fraying. And, for our 
purposes, it eliminated the necessi- 
ty of tubing for mailing which had 
loomed up as the chief obstacle. It 
could be folded innumerable times 
either way without cracking. 

Our course seemed obvious: Fold 
the charts for mailing so that the 
recipient could unfold and post 
easily, using the eyelets. By wiping 
with a damp cloth, the chart could 
be kept clean for a long period, 
since the plastic printing paper has 
high resistance to the dirt around 
shops, plants and open construction 
areas. 


Filling a need .. Reports from 
construction fields and purchasing 
offices indicate overwhelmingly that 
the information in this form is val- 
uable because it is accurate, time- 
saving, and fills a definite need. 
Field trucks and utility trucks 
carry the folded charts in cabs. 
Construction crews fold and unfold 
the chart time after time. They 
talk about it on the line, go to the 
truck to jot down the code name 
from the chart, and issue orders 
based on it. a 





When... 

advertising performance is demanded 

CHEMICAL PROCESSING 

leads the chemical field! 











Again in 1957 as in 1956... CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


carries more exclusive display advertisers | 


WHY more exclusive advertisers! 


... When quality results count—and quality performance is EXCLUSIVE DISPLAY 
checked—CHEMICAL PROCESSING leads all chemical ADVERTISERS... 


—s For the year 1957 
..» CHEMICAL PROCESSING has built a tremendous 
Among six chemical magazines CHEM- 


record of achievement as shown by the large number of exclu- ICAL PROCESSING het uore exclusive 


sive displ vertisers. advertisers than any other — 26% more 
splay ad TS than the “next” monthly magazine; 78% 


Moreover, institutional advertisers who do not seek specific pdm a hier anys Stster--pidhory .quncr 


98% more than the “second” weekly mag- 


advertisement performance, have also come to recognize azine; 316% more than the “third” 
monthly magazine; 1055% more than the 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING’s sales and adver tising values. “fourth” monthly magazine. 


| L PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY © “2 
CHEMICAL Putman Publishing Building car 


PROCESSING , 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois Detett 
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Lest they forget 


Ads lure vacation 
bound customers 


A large part of Alliance Machine Co.'s market goes 


south each winter. Not to be daunted, the company's 


newest ad campaign gives them a thought to take along 


# What do you do when a large 
segment of your market suddenly 
picks itself up and moves to a new 
location for one month each year? 

Well, for one thing, you can 
launch a specialized ad campaign 
to make sure your customers and 
prospects don’t forget you while 
they’re gone. You can even set up 
up a branch office and have it 
waiting for them at the other end 
of the journey. In the case of Al- 


liance Machine Co., Alliance, O., 
both these ideas proved to be prac- 
tical. 

Appliance manufactures cranes 
and other heavy materials handling 
equipment. Many of the men who 
buy them spend a part of each 
winter in the Florida sunshine, and 
Alliance sales are likely to drop 
during this period. 

This year Klaus W. Forster, Al- 
liance sales manager, decided not 





ENGINEERING IN 








+ WHILE YOU'RE IN FLORIDA THIS WINTER YOU CAN 
WORK DIRECTLY WITH ALLIANCE MACHINE COMPANY ON YOUR 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING PROBLEMS. FROM OUR OFFICES YOU CAN 
LOOK DIRECTLY OUT TO SEA...WATCH THE YACHTS COME IN... 
NEVER MISS A BIT OF MIAMI'S GOLDEN SUNSHINE! BRING YOUR 
ENGINEERING PROBLEM SOUTH WITH YOU. TOP-FLIGHT ENGINEERS 
IN OUR MIAMI OFFICE CAN SOLVE IT FOR YOU. 


THE Alliance MACHINE COMPANY 


MIAMI, FLORIDA + MAIN OFFICE: ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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Sunny advertising . . Ad campaign of Alliance Machine Co. urges vacationing pros- 
pects to “bring your engineering problem south with you.” Offers facilities of com- 
pany’s Miami office between sessions of basking in sunshine. 
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to let them get away so easily. The 
result was a month-long ad cam- 
paign run during the month of 
January in the eastern edition of 
The Wall Street Journal. Entitled 
“Engineering in the Sun,” it re- 
minded vacation bound prospects 
that, in between basking on Miami 
beaches, they could continue to 
work out their engineering prob- 
lems in Alliance’s Miami office. 

“From our offices you can look 
directly out to sea . . . watch the 
yachts come in . . never miss a bit 
of Miami’s golden sunshine,” was 
the way the ad put it. “Bring your 
engineering south with you. Top- 
flight engineers in our Miami office 
can solve it for you,” the copy con- 
cluded. 

The company’s Miami office was 
opened five years ago, the original 
idea being to staff it with five 
engineers. The move produced a 
rash of engineer-applicants, mainly 
young men and outstanding retired 
engineers who liked the idea of 
working in Miami’s sunshine. Al- 
though the Miami operation repre- 
sents only a small part of the com- 
pany’s activities, it was decided to 
expand the Miami operation for two 
reasons. 


In the first place, the company 
found it more economical to locate 
engineers in Miami and use them 
(among other things) to handle de- 
tails which were slowing up order 
processing in the home offices in 
Alliance. Also, as mentioned earlier, 
the operation tended to attract top- 
flight retired engineers who were 
willing to work again, but not will- 
ing to relocate. Today the Miami 
office houses 25 engineers, and Al- 
liance is in the process of com- 
pleting its own modern building. 

The company expects eventually 
to house a 125-engineer staff in 
the structure and sees a brand new 
outlet for its services and products 
in the Mexican and Venezuelan 
markets. 


Says Mr. Forster, “When you deal 
in equipment as large as our huge 
cranes, it’s necessary to think in 
terms at least as big as the products. 
The men we contact to make sales 
don’t stop thinking just because 
they go to Florida. They plan, and 
we have the engineering facilities 
in Miami to help put those plans 
on paper.” s 





mnautics 


presents an editorial round-up of 


INSTRUMENTATION and 
GUIDANCE in the may issue 


Planned by Dr. Simon Ramo, the dynamic Chair- 
man of the American Rocket Society’s Publica- 
tions Committee and chief scientist of the Air 
Force ballistic missile program, this issue of 
ASTRONAUTICS will be a springboard for you into 
the multi-billion dollar instrumentation and guid- 
ance segment of the astronautical market. Edi- 
torially, it will be a round-up of the current state 
of the art, and the immediate future of instrumen- 
tation and guidance in the astronautical market — 
rockets, missiles, hypersonic aircraft and space 
vehicles — and will help ignite the creativeness of 
the best brains in the astronautical industry. Out- 
standing authorities will contribute articles fea- 
turing the best and latest developments in astro- 
nautical electronics. 


Fundamentals of Missile Guidance 
By John R. Moore, Gen. Mgr., and Charles P. Green- 


ing, Staff Member, Adv. Eng. Dept., Autonetics 
Div., North American Aviation 

Missile Guidance by Infra-Red 
By Raymond H. McFee, Research Dir., Avionics 
Div., Aerojet-General Corp. 


Three Problems in Radio Telemetry 
By M. H. Nichols and L. L. Rauch, Univ. of Michigan 


Instrumenting for Large-Scale Captive Missile Testing 
By R. H. Ackley, Tech. Staff Asst. to Asst. Chief Eng. 
— Field Test, Convair-Astronautics 


ius articies on radar, computers and simulators, inertial guidance, 
fadio guidance techniques and others. 


ASTRONAUTICS gives you virtually 100% coverage 

of the truly important men in the industry . . . engineers, 
scientists and executives who plan, conceive, design, 
build and utilize today’s and tomorrow's — rockets, 
missiles, hypersonic aircraft and space vehicles. 
They are vitally concerned with every phase of astronauti- 
cal design — including electronic components, guidance 
systems, instrumentation and controls, In short, you must 
sell them before the sale can be made, for they are the 
primary specifying factors. And the one best place to 
tell-and-sell them is through the advertising pages of 
ASTRONAUTICS. 


AN AMERICAN ROCKET SOCIETY PUBLICATION 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. PEnnsylvania 6-6845 
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wherever you look today 
you find 


PACKAGING 


wherever men work with packaging 
you find 


MODERN 


PACKAGIN 


. .. the magazine of selling--for manufacturers of containers, 
packaging machines, equipment, materials and supplies. 


A. BRESKIN PUBLICATION ABC/ABP 
--.as is MODERN PLASTICS, the magazine of plastics 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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HERE’S A SWITCH 





Oldsmobile runs | 
ads in technical 
business papers 


= General Motors is running Olds- 
mobile advertisements in 20 tech- 
nical business papers. The ads are 
aimed at the 500,000 scientists and 
top level technicians in the United 
States. 

According to Watts Wacker, me- 
dia director of GM’s advertising 
agency, D. P. Brother & Co., De- 
troit, “We felt that we would be 
telling this select group, in their 
own language, the tremendous 
amount of advanced techniques that 
go into creating this great automo- 
bile [Oldsmobile]. 

“To further justify our thinking, 
we also feel that these men are in 
an income bracket which would, by 





CL DSMOBILE > 


Technical . . Ad is example of those 


being run in engineering journals by 
General Motors. Aim is to sell Oldsmo- 
biles to scientists and technicians. 
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RECORD 


A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 













all means, allow them to buy a 
medium priced car.” 

At present, Oldsmobile is buying 
about four black and white pages 
a year in each of the following pub- 
lications: Aeronautical Engineering 
Review, American Scientist, Chem- 
ical & Engineering News, Chemical 
Engineering Progress, Civil Engji- 
neering, Electrical Engineering, Jet 
Propulsion, Journal of Applied 
Physics, Journal of Petroleum 
Technology, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Metal Progress, Mining Engi- 
neering, Physics Today, Proceedings 
of the I.R.E., Refrigerating Engi- 
neering, S.A.E. Journal, Science, 
Scientific American, S.P.E. Journal, 
Tool Engineer. 


A PUBLISHER SPEAKS 





Adman, publisher 
see different sides 
of ABC’s goals 


= Mistrust and confusion between 
advertisers and publishers regard- 
ing the goals and standards of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations will 
continue until each recognizes that 
the opinions of the other represent 
a sincere—if different—point of 
view. 

This was the theme of an address 
on ABC by Thomas B. Haire, an 
ABC director and president, Haire 
Publishing Co., New York, before 
the New York Dotted Line Club. 

High point of Mr. Haire’s remarks 
was contained in comments on a re- 
cent ABC decision to give a partial 
breakdown of publishers’ unpaid 
circulation, as well as reporting on 
the details of their paid coverage 
(IM, Jan., p. 64). 

“T think I can safely say that most 
of us in this room just could not 
understand why advertisers wanted 









an audit showing classification and 
geographical breakdown of our un- 
paid distribution,” Mr. Haire de- 
clared. “Most of us do not sell our 
unpaid as additional market cover- 
age, so why the pressure for a thing 
we believe so strongly would have 
hurt the kind of publishing business 
we believe in? 

“On the other hand, the advertis- 
er, from his point of view, could not 
understand us. Here we all be- 
longed to an auditing organization, 
the finest of its kind in the world. 
To the advertiser, it seemed we 
were only exposing a part of our 
distribution to audit.” 

Mr. Haire emphasized the fact 
that neither advertiser nor publish- 
er is trying to hoodwink the other. 
The difference springs, he said, from 
two different points of view 
grounded, quite naturally, in differ- 
ent goals. 

The advertiser, he said, is inter- 
ested in the standards of ABC be- 
cause it can supply authentic, reli- 
able paid circulation figures. But, 
when facts on the unpaid portion of 
the total distribution are withheld, 
the advertiser is likely to feel that 
the publisher has something to hide. 

The publisher, on the other hand, 
does not consider that he is hiding 
facts by playing down his unpaid 
circulation, Mr. Haire said. In his 
own mind, and ethically so, he is 
refusing to lower ABC standards by 
confusing paid and unpaid distribu- 
tion for the advertiser, he said. 

“The statistics show that out of 
356 members of ABC, with total 
distribution of 6,860,000, the total 
unpaid is only 635,500, or 9.3%,” the 
speaker declared. “That part of the 
unpaid which publishers presently 
report as going to prospective sub- 
scribers totals only 205,800, just less 
than 3%. All the rest of the unpaid 
represented checking copies, pro- 
motional copies to advertisers and 
agencies and miscellaneous unpaid. 

‘Tt is only the 3% (or 205,800) 
that are presently reported as going 
to prospective subscribers that in- 
terests advertisers, because that’s 
the only part that could conceivably 
be considered supplementary mar- 
ket coverage,” he said. 

Speaking of the responsibility of 
the business paper publisher for 
understanding the misconceptions of 
Continued on page 74 











WHY? 

A great need has existed for a medium 
whereby the developments in the field of 
instrumentation and electronics could 
reach thousands of workers in the med- 
ical and biological fields. 


Up to now, this field has received *‘piece- 
meal’’ attention by publications. 

But now ... MEDICAL ELECTRONICS 
NEWS makes its debut as the ONLY 
publication exclusively devoted to serv- 
ing the interests of the bio-medical in- 
strumentation and electronic field. 


CIRCULATION: 


Each issue of MEN will reach more 
than 30,000 doctors and technicians ac- 
tive in clinie and hospital research, med- 


instrumentation we ele ‘a ronic 


field .. 


A NEW. BI-MOWTHLY NEWS TABLOID 


DIRECTED TO OVER 30,000 MEDICAL MEN 
AND TECHNICIANS WITH BUYING AUTHORITY .... 


FIRST ISSUE 
JULY, 1958 


ical and biological research institutes, 
medical schools, public health research 
laboratories, therapy, air pollution, etc. 
And this guaranteed 30,000 distribution 
will comprise customers of recognized 
equipment suppliers. 


This, in effect, means virtual blanket 
coverage of the entire medical and bio- 
logical research market for any national 
advertiser. If you are a manufacturer of 
scientific instruments and apparatus 
purchased and used by individuals in 
bio-medical laboratories of research and 
industry, MEN offers you the largest 
available group of actual authenticated 
prospective buyers of medical and bio- 
logical instruments and electronics 
devices. 


Seeeeeeseesceoooeseoeoeoeoeoveeeseseeeee 

















EDITORIAL POLICY: 


MEDICAL ELECTRONICS NEWS will 
editorially provide a means whereby the 
results and techniques of the instrumen- 
tation and electronics specialities can be 
made more generally available. 


As part of its editorial scope, each issue 
will report to its audience of 30,000 
proved buyers and prospects, the new in- 
struments, new. methods, and new de- 
velopments in the field of instrumenta- 
tion and electronics. This means alert, 
responsive readership . . . and coupled 
with the use of distributors’ lists in 
Strategic trading areas, MEN gives you 
the greatest value possible per adver- 
tising dollar! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


another INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING CO. 


845 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


publication 


INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION ¢ MILITARY AUTOMATION ¢ INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS ¢ 1 & A BUYERS’ GUIDE * MEDICAL ELECTRONICS NEWS 
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continued from p. 72 


the advertiser before he tries to 
clarify them, Mr. Haire said, “What 
is needed is constant education, be- 
cause we have a fast-moving parade 
of people entering and leaving the 
advertising business. We need bet- 
ter understanding of why the ad- 
vertiser joins the ABC and why the 
publisher joins.” 

ABC’s new stand on reporting 
unpaid circulation will not include 
an occupational or _ geographic 
breakdown. Figures will be audited 
and reported as to number of 
checking copies sent to advertisers 
and agencies, number of copies on 
free lists, number of staff copies, 
promotion copies sent to advertisers 
and agencies, copies allocated for 
shows and conventions and miscel- 
laneous copies. 


SILVER QUILL RECIPIENT 





Fairless praises — 
editors for well-done 
but incomplete job 


= Benjamin F. Fairless, long-time 
head of United States Steel Corp. 
and currently president of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, had 
both some praising and prodding for 
the business press upon accepting 
National Business Publications’ Sil- 
ver Quill award. 

In his acceptance speech at the 


Looking it over . 


NBP State of the Nation dinner, 
Mr. Fairless praised the business 
press for helping “the American 
people to achieve a better under- 
standing of our free enterprise sys- 
tem.” 

He pointed out, however, that 
editors now face the pressing task 
of communicating to the American 
people “that bigger and bigger 
wages are not the answer to the 
temporary dip in our rate of prog- 
ress.” 

He stated, “In labor’s'camp there 
are wise leaders today who under- 
stand perfectly that we cannot take 
out of our national warehouse more 
than we put in [wages increasing 
faster than productivity]. Still, the 
consumer purchasing power theme 
is played again and again, very 
cleverly and apparently very care- 
fully timed in relation to forthcom- 
ing bargaining sessions. 

“Tt is a beguiling as well as con- 
fusing melody and, I suppose, on the 
rank and file of labor it has the 
same lulling effect that the songs 
of sirens have on sailors. The re- 
sults are the same, too . .. And that 
is why you gentlemen [the attending 
press] with your skill and wisdom 
in ways of making clear to the 
American people how our free en- 
terprise system works and how it 
can continue to grow, can do an 
important and award-deserving 
job.” 

In addition to Mr. Fairless, other 
participants in the evening’s pro- 
gram included Secretary of the 


- Admiring the NBP Silver Quill award prior 


to its presentation to Benjamin F. Fairless are (i. to r.) Vice- 
president Richard M. Nixon; Russell C. Jaenke, NBP chair- 
man and executive vice-president of Penton Publishing Co.; 
NBP president Robert E. Harper; and Mr. Fairless. 
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Army Wilbur M. Brucker; Secre- 
tary of the Interior Fred Seaton; 
Budget Director Percival F. Brund- 
age; Dr. Alan T. Waterman, direc- 
tor of the National Science Founda- 
tion; Sen. John McClellan (D.. 
Ark.), chairman of the select com- 
mittee on labor activies; Sen. Wil- 
liam F. Knowland (R., Cal.); Rep. 
John Moss (D., Cal.), and Donald 
W. Douglas, Sr., president and 
chairman of Douglas Aircraft Co. 


Joseph A. Martz, agencyman 
and former IM editor, dies 


= Joseph A. Martz, 50, research 
director, Lamport, Fox, Prell & 
Dolk, South Bend, Ind., advertising 
agency, died Jan. 25 at the South 
Bend Memorial hospital. 

A past editor of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING, Mr. Martz was born in Ar- 
cadia, Ind., and graduated from 
Northwestern University. He had 
worked with the Buchen Co., N. 
W. Ayer & Son, and Studebaker 
Corp. 

He was a past vice-president of 
the Chicago Industrial Advertising 
Association. 


What's new in business 
paper publishing 


Decision . . is name of new national 
magazine for Canadian top execu- 
tives being published by Hugh C. 
MacLean Publications, Ltd., Don 
Mills, Ont. Three prototype issues of 
the magazine will be published in 
1958—in June, October and Novem- 
ber. It will be published monthly 
during 1959. 


Aeronautical Purchasing . . an Indus- 
trial Publishing Corp. (Cleveland) 
magazine, has changed its name to 
Aeronautical Procurement. 


Marine Equipment Purchasing Guide . . 
New York, has published its first 
edition of “Marine Equipment Pur- 
chasing Guide.” According to the 
company, the guide is “a complete 
purchasing directory of marine 
products.” 


Textile World . . McGraw-Hill, New 
York, has changed its editorial con- 
tent by: (1) expanding its “Textile 
Business” section, a fast-reading 
analysis of news events; (2) adding 
a new department, “This Month in 

Continued on page 76 





Media Selection Case Study No. 1 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 


PRODUCT AND OBJECTIVE...Sylvania VHO (Very 
High Intensity) Lamps for producing “more light per 
linear foot” in manufacturing plant lighting. To dem- 
onstrate their benefits in terms of increased light and 
reduced costs. 























SYLVANIA 
«+ fastest growing name in sight 


OONTING © SAGI® - THLEVISIOM . ELOOTHONICH «+ ATOMIE eneneT 











ADVERTISING ...A program of color pages, with em- 
phasis on customer benefits from using the product, 
and actual applications where possible. Copy focused 
on cost-conscious management’s interest in such specific 
factors as ‘“‘more than twice the light output”... ‘‘costs 
no more’... “reduces maintenance costs.” 
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BUYING INFLUENCES... Plant Managers, Production 
Superintendents, Maintenance Chiefs and other oper- 
ating managers who must work with each other to see 
that their plant turns out a quality product on time at 
competitive cost. 





RY, * 


MANAGEMENT AHO MAINTEN ANE 
Peemuaey 1956 ’ 


j 
[ MAGAZINE OF PLANT SPETATING Mana StH EeT 


MEDIUM... FACTORY, the only businesspaper edited 
to serve the operating manager of the manufacturing 
plant...the one place where you can cover these oper- 
ating managers exclusively. FACTORY is published 
solely for this “professional manager,’’ who with his 
fellow managers runs the plant ...via the committees, 
task forces, project groups, etc., that control the manu- 
facturing process itself, and the equipment and 
buildings involved. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE A MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION (ABC-ABP) 330 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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Textile Chemicals; and (3) adopting 
new designs for the cover and ta- 
ble of contents. ‘ 


Iron Age . . a Chilton Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, magazine, is offering a 
series of marketing tools designed 
to increase the marketing efficiency 
of those companies selling to the 
metalworking industry. For descrip- 
tion and price of “tools” write 
Oliver Johnson, research director, 
Iron Age, Chestnut & 56th St., Phil- 
adelphia 39. 


TO CONSTRUCT SALES... 





Equipment dealers 
told advertising 
more important today 


= More effective advertising is 
needed to bolster sales in the heavy 
construction equipment field, ac- 
cording to G. D. Crain, Jr., publish- 
er of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Speaking before an informal ad- 
vertising session at a Chicago meet- 
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Nikita’s worried . . Ad for Control Div., 
Magnetics, Inc., Butler, Pa., reads, ““No 
wonder Nikita looks worried. Control 
has taken the strain off American in- 
dustry’s pocketbook by cutting cost of 
static control.” Ads are running in Auto- 
matic Control, Control Engineering, Elec- 
trical Design News, Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Electrical Manufacturing, Electronic 
Design, Electronics, Proceedings of the 
IRE, and Tool Engineer. 
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ing of Associated Equipment Dis- 
tributors, Mr. Crain said the giant 
machine makers and distributors 
need “better than ordinary” ad- 
vertising, and that cooperation is 
the key. 

He suggested that manufacturers 
should help dealers with their mail- 
ing lists and spend more time in 
the field learning the problems and 
needs of the distributors. In return, 
he said, dealers should make a 
greater effort to put the promotion- 
al material offered by the princi- 
pals to better use, and to tie in 
their own campaigns with the 
manufacturer’s national advertising. 

At the same meeting, M. S. 
Greene of Construction Equipment 
Co., Montreal, and chairman of the 
AED advertising committee, 
charged that top management in the 
construction equipment field is 
“shamefully apathetic about adver- 
tising and unappreciative of the 
role advertising now plays in the 
construction equipment business.” 

Mr. Greene backed up his charge 
by calling for a show of hands by 
those persons who had management 
responsibilities other than those di- 
rectly connected with advertising. 
Only two of the more than 100 per- 
sons attending the advertising ses- 
sion raised their hands. 


‘Machinery’ marks 25th 
anniversary of Rockford insert 


® Machinery, published by the In- 
dustrial Press, New York, marked 
the 25th anniversary of its “Rock- 
ford Insert” last month. 

The Rockford insert group is 
made up of several machine tool 
builders, all located in Rockford, 
Ill., who have been advertising in 
Machinery as a group since Feb- 
ruary, 1933. Since 1933, insertions 
have been uninterrupted, and the 
insert has grown from six pages to 
one of 16 pages in color. 

As a salute to the Rockford in- 
sert advertisers, Machinery ran a 
special insert to lead oif the Rock- 
ford insert in the publication’s Feb- 
ruary issue. The Machinery insert 
lauded the Rockford advertisers for 
dedicating their ads to the “promo- 
tion of increased production effi- 
ciency.” And it added: 

“Each manufacturer has used his 





part of the insert to provide factual 
production information, to give case 
histories of metalworking opera- 
tions, and in doing so has main- 
tained a high standard of advertis- 
ing usefulness and interest—with 
profitable results. In serving them- 
selves, this group of manufacturers 
has also benefited the entire ma- 
chine tool industry . .” 

The number of advertisers in the 
insert group has varied over the 


years. 
Last month’s insert advertisers 
were: Barber-Colman Co., Barnes 


Drill Co., Greenlee Bros. & Co., 
Rockford Machine Tool Co., Matti- 
son Machine Works, W. F. & John 
Barnes Co. and the American 
Broach and Machine Tool divisions 
of Sunstrand Machine Tool Co. 


Walther Buchen retires from 
agency he founded 35 years ago 


# Walther Buchen has retired as 
president of Buchen Co., the Chi- 
cago advertising agency he founded 
35 years ago. He has sold his stock 
to the four top principals of the 
agency. 

Mr. Buchen will continue as a 
consultant to the agency. 

The new principals are: 

John M. McDonald, formerly first 
senior vice-president, who becomes 
chairman of the board. 

Leon Morgan, formerly senior 
vice-president and treasurer, who 
will take over as new president. 

Joseph H. Caro, formerly senior 
vice-president, who becomes vice- 
president and treasurer. 

Walter H. Baers, formerly vice- 
president, who becomes vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. 

Current billings are about $10 
million—split about 50-50 between 
industrial and consumer durable ac- 
counts. 


Set April 15 deadline for 
Hall of Fame nominations 


® The Advertising Federation of 
America, 250 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, 
has set April 15, 1958, as the dead- 
line for nominations to the Adver- 
tising Hall of Fame. 

Purpose of the award is to 
posthumously honor men _ and 
women in advertising who have 
Continued on page 78 
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Vive lad 


—especially when that difference is a matter of coverage! 


MACHINERY’s method of coverage is different—and better—because it 
avoids the fallacy that it takes mass circulation to cover an industry that’s 
so highly concentrated. Here’s the situation: only 11% of the 60,000-odd 
metalworking plants do over 86% of the business. These are your target 
plants. In these plants a small group of ‘‘working executives” have the 
authority to specify and buy the things they need to keep production 
humming. These are your target buyers. 


MACHINERY locates the target plants, identifies the target buyers (many 
of whom are inaccessible to salesmen) . . . then makes sure that every one 
receives his personal copy of MACHINERY every month. The result—a waste- 
free, concentrated circulation in balance with the pattern of metalworking 
buying power. 

That’s the difference between MACHINERY and any other publication in 
the field. Vive la difference! 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 76 


rendered special service to adver- 
tising. Each candidate must have 
been deceased two years at time 
of election. 


WATCHMEN NEEDED 


Effects of European 
Common Market 
slow, unsure: Piquet 


= U. S. business men must keep a 
close eye on the European Common 
Market because (1) it will be at 
least 12 to 15 years before free trade 
within the area becomes a reality, 
and (2) much depends on the de- 
cisions made during the transition 
period. 

So explained Dr. Howard S. 
Piquet, senior specialist in interna- 
tional trade and economics, Legis- 
lative Reference Section, Library of 
Congress, Washington, to a New 
York meeting of the American 
Management Association. 

Dr. Piquet said the ECM: treaty 
can result in a freer, more dynamic 
European economy, a more highly 
managed European market with 
more effective barriers to non-ECM 
trade. 

The ECM treaty, as it now stands: 
(1) creates a customs union among 
Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
West Germany, France and Italy, 
(2) provides for the progressive 
elimination of tariffs and quotas 
among those countries, and (3) pro- 
vides for a common tariff and com- 
mercial policy toward non-member 
countries. 

Dr. Piquet also pointed out: 





e Although intelligent guesses as to 
the effect of ECM on a commodity 
basis would require a sizable staff 
and considerable time, it is a job 


that should be done. 


@ Sooner or later, there will be 
preferential tariffs which will op- 
erate against American exports. The 
margin of preference, of course, will 
tend to be greatest in the ease of 
those countries which at the present 
time have low tariffs, namely, Ger- 
many and the Benelux nations. 


© Not all American exports will be 
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affected alike. The lines which will 
be most affected will be manufac- 
tured goods (automobiles, certain 
chemicals, machine tools, certain 
types of machinery). 


© In the short run, certain exports 
will decline—though not greatly. In 
the long run, however, the creation 
of the common market is expected 
to stimulate the European economy 
and occasion long-sustained eco- 
nomic growth, thus increasing the 
demand for U. S. products. 


® One important effeet of the ECM 
should be to increase the aggregate 
of U. S. investment in Europe. The 
gradual creation of a preferential 
tariff against non-ECM exports 
probably will induce some Ameri- 
can manufacturers to surmount the 
tariff wall by establishing factories 
and assembly plants abroad. 


In 1956, the ECM area had a pop- 
ulation of 162 million, produced 
goods and services equal to over 
30% of the U. S. GNP, and ac- 
counted for over one-fifth of the 
foreign trade of the free world. In 
that same year, U. S. exports to that 
area amounted to $2.9 billion, or 
roughly 17% of total U. S. exports. 


Chirurg publishes annual 
report as newspaper section 


= James Thomas Chirurg Co.’s 
1957 annual report has been pub- 
lished as part of the rotogravure 
section of the Boston Sunday 
Herald. The Boston agency’s report 
covered its 25th year of business. 
Chirurg, one of the few advertis- 
ing agencies in the country to pub- 
lish an annual report, took eight 
pages of the rotogravure section to 
present a graphic outline of the 
agency’s activities, as well as to re- 
port on its financial condition. A 
full page each was devoted to pic- 
tures showing Chirurg personnel at 
work on three of the agency’s ma- 
jor accounts. The pictures also were 
used to explain the company’s de- 
partmentalization plan in which 
specialists from the several depart- 
ments work together on various 
aspects of any particular account. 
James Thomas Chirurg, chair- 
man of the board, explained his 
agency’s policy of publishing annual 





reports each year in this way: “It 
is our view that no matter what a 
corporation’s products or services 
may be, it owes all who do business 
with it a yearly summary of its fi- 
nancial condition, activities during 
the past year and outlook for the 
future. We feel this is particularly 
true of the advertising business.” 


108 big companies expect 
57.8% profit rise by 1962 


= According to a survey by Dun’s 
Review & Modern Industry, presi- 
dents of 109 large companies expect 
their companies’ profits to rise 
57.9% over present levels by 1962. 

The executives also predicted that 
sales will be up 34.1%; invested 
capital will rise 27.2%; and the 
number of employes will increase 
15%. 

The respondents head companies 
which presently collectively account 
for $27 billion in total assets, annual 
net sales of more than $32 billion, 
and approximately 1.7 million em- 
ployes. 

Dun’s Review says that more than 
four-fifths of the presidents report 
their companies carry on formal 
long-range planning (with the gen- 
erally accepted time span of five 
years). Specific plans through 1962 
are reported by 53% of the com- 
panies. 


Firestone decentralizes its 
industrial products company 


= Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., has decentralized its In- 
dustrial Products Co. into two sep- 
arate companies “to more adequate- 
ly cover the expanded activities and 
increasing diversification of prod- 
ucts.” 

Firestone Rubber & Latex Prod- 
ucts Co., Fall River, Mass., is han- 
dling Foamex, and other rubber 
and plastic items such as auto gas- 
kets, extruded and molded rubber 
products, food container gaskets, 
crash pads, caster wheels and Con- 
tro rubber thread. 

The Noblesville, Ind., unit will 
continue to be known as the Fire- 
stone Industrial Products Co., and 
is handling a complete line of 
molded rubber products. 

R. J. Mitchell is sales vice-presi- 















dent of the Noblesville plant, and 
W. W. Llewellyn is sales vice-presi- 
dent of the Fall River unit. 


Controlled business papers 
show biggest postal gains 


= Ov a percentage basis, controlled 
circulation business papers showed 
the biggest gain in both number of 
pieces mailed and postal revenue 
in fiscal 1957. 

According to President Eisen- 
hower’s budget message, controlled 
circulation publications accounted 
for $7 million in revenue and rep- 
resented 125 million pieces of mail 
—a 22.9% gain in units and a 17.9% 
gain in revenue. 

For the current year, the postal 
department estimates controlled 
publications will register a 19.5% 
gain in units and a 15.3% increase 
in revenues. In fiscal 1959, the de- 
partment projects a further 16.7% 
gain in units and a 13.3% increase 
in revenues. 


Millionaire Akers forms 
12-office European agency 


= Lynn Akers, hair and scalp clin- 
ics millionaire, has founded a 12- 
office European advertising agency. 
No other agency has that many 
offices in Europe at this time. 

Headquartered in Monte Carlo, 
the new agency, called Advertising 
International, has offices in London, 
Leeds, Paris, Milan, Rome, Vienna, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Frankfurt, 
Brussels and Antwerp. 

According to Mr. Akers, AI will 
be augmented by another network 
of companies called Marketing Ltd. 
These companies will offer services 
in market research, sales manage- 
ment, legal service, etc. 


ABP fosters business 
journalism with $1,000 grant 


# The education committee of the 
Associated Business Publications 
has awarded the technical journal- 
ism department of Iowa State Col- 
lege a $1,000 grant-in-aid. 

The grant is the first in a series 
to be given “J” schools for use in 
attracting more students into busi- 
ness journalism. 


Release new edition of ad aid 
booklet for business press 


» A new edition of “Suggestions 
for the Advancement of Business 
Publication Advertising” has been 
issued by the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. 
Developed by the Committee on 
Business Publications and approved 
by the board of directors of AAAA, 
the booklet was first issued in 1953. 
The new edition contains added ma- 


terial as well as revisions. 

Among the subjects covered are 
standardization of market and me- 
dia data, circulation audits, stand- 
ardization of industry breakdowns, 
rate card policies, advertising pro- 
duction, mechanical requirements 
and terms of payment. 

Copies of the booklet can be ob- 
tained from the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. a 





NEW BOOKS 


. . for marketing men 


Successful selling techniques 
related to buyer-reaction 


= Successful Selling Strategies: 
How to Climb the Ladder To Sales 
Success is the result of ten years of 
traveling with and observing sales- 
men in actual selling situations. 

Professor of marketing Charles L. 
Lapp, Washington University, St. 
Louis, is the traveler-observer who 
authored the book. An interesting 
aspect of the presentation is the 
inclusion of buyer-reaction to the 
selling techniques described. The 
reactions cited are not merely the 
author’s opinion but, rather, a re- 
port of what the respective buyers 
said during post-sale interviews. 

This 368-page book sells for 
$4.95 and is available from Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 327 W. 41st St, New 
York 36, N.Y. 


Corporate profits analysis 
pegged to present patterns 


= Corporate Profits in the Decade 
1947-56 compares profits for the 
period 1923-1929 with those cited in 
the title of this booklet. 

As analyzed by author George 
Terborgh, research director of the 
Machinery and Allied Products In- 
stitute, postwar corporate profits 
have been “grossly overstated.” 
Corporate net savings, as corrected 
by the MAPI research department, 
are cited as being 55% of the sav- 


ings reported to the government. 

According to the book, “Postwar 
dividend payments, while low in re- 
lation to income produced, have 
averaged almost as large a propor- 
tion of corrected profits as in the 
comparison period, and in recent 
years have been fully as large.” 

Available from Machinery & Al- 
lied Products Institute, 1200 Eight- 
eenth St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., this 30-page booklet is priced 
at $1.00 to MAPI members and 
$1.25 for non-members. 


Canada’s economy described 
via statistical analysis 


= 1957 Business Year Book de- 
scribes Canada in much the same 
way the annual Statistical Abstract 
describes the United States. 

This latest editién highlights cur- 
rent trends with three major sec- 
tions significant to anyone who is 
interested in Canadian markets. In- 
cluded are: Canadian Market Sur- 
vey; National Business Review, and 
National Industry Review. 

New facts have been incorporated 
in the present edition. Statistics on 
the metropolitan areas are included, 
as well as detailed coverage of the 
1956 census on agriculture, popula- 
tion, age groups and households. 

Published by The Financial Post, 
481 University Ave., Toronto, this 
160-page book is $3.00, postpaid. = 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





LONDON STUDY 


BNA, NIAA to probe 
industrial purchasing 
process in Canada 


= The Business Newspapers Asso- 
ciation of Canada and the Canadian 
chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are co- 
sponsoring a study of industrial 
purchasing in Canada. 

Purpose of the study, to be under 
the direction of Dr. Donald H. 
Thain, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, is “to 
study, describe and analyze as com- 
prehensively as possible a carefully 
selected sample of industrial pur- 
chases with the objective of pro- 
viding worth while information.” 

More specifically, the main ob- 
jective will be to describe (a) the 
people who influence the purchase, 
(b) the media, persons and other 
factors which influence them in 
their decisions. 

Case studies will be written de- 
scribing the purchasing-selling 
process involved in recent industrial 
purchases in approximately 50 dif- 
ferent companies in the London 
area. “If necessary,” says the 
BNA, “case studies will be made 
elsewhere to obtain a good cross 
section of industry typifying Can- 
ada as a whole.” 





Need help? Look to trade 
associations: Brinker 


s If your industry has a trade as- 
sociation, take advantage of it. 
These words of advice come from 





John C. Freeman, president 


National headquarters * 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Richard C. Sickler, chairman of the board 


news 


William Brinker, of the Porcelain 
Enamel Institute, Washington, D.C. 
In a talk before the Maryland 
NIAA chapter, Mr. Brinker pointed 
out that trade associations are val- 
uable sources of information such 
as industry statistics, operating cost 
studies and wage surveys. 

He explained that a trade asso- 
ciation is an agency for meeting 
the common problems of specific 
groups within an industry, and can 


Well done . . 


be of great aid in both promotional 
and non-promotional activities. Such 
activities include product testing 
and clarifications, research projects, 
public relations, and participation in 
trade shows. 


Shepherd cites need for 
re-appraisal of supervisors 


® Business and industry need take 
a closer look at the middle link in 


Howard F. Barrows (right), retired advertising ’ 


manager, Austin-Western Co., Aurora, Ill., receives plaque 
citing him for his ‘‘many years of service and leadership in 
industrial advertising.’ Plaque was awarded by the Chicago 
NIAA chapter at a special luncheon. Chapter president James 
Borendame, Acme Steel Co., makes the presentation. Mr. 
Barrows was president of the Chicago group in 1929-30, when 
it was known as the Engineering Advertisers Association, and 
he was national NIAA president in 1933-34. 
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its chain of command—the super- 
visor, according to H. L. Shepherd, 
personnel development manager, 
Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

Speaking before a meeting of the 
Hamilton chapter of the NIAA, 
Mr. Shepherd pointed out that to- 
day’s supervisor must train his sub- 
ordinates not only in terms of their 
immediate duties, but also in terms 
of the company's marketing, invest- 
ment return and productivity tar- 
gets. “The modern day branch sales 
supervisor, for instance, no longer 
can be content to simply train and 
exhort his salesmen to sell,” said 
Mr. Shepherd. ‘He must make them 
responsible and accountable for 
volume, product mix, sales margins, 
sales expenses and other considera- 
tions. He, in turn, must shoulder the 
responsibility of keeping his men 
constantly informed about product 
and market data, sales services, and 
other facilities.” 


CONFESSION 


Purchasing agent 


admits to 
ad effectiveness 


# Purchasing agents, industry’s ex- 
pert buyers, often generalize that 
a product is good—in spite of the 
fact that they have not seen or used 
it. How do they know it’s good? Be- 
cause they have seen it advertised. 

This “confession” was made to 
the St. Louis NIAA chapter by 
James J. Ritterskamp, Jr., vice- 
chancellor for business affairs, 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
and past president of the St. Louis 
Purchasing Agients’ Association. 

Mr. Ritterskamp then went on 
to explain the results of a survey 
he made of 25 St. Louis purchasing 
agents. His findings were: 


e Purchasing agents want to learn 
the application of the product 
shown in the advertisement. 


© About 88% of the respondents 
thought a picture of the product was 
desirable. 


e Eighty per cent thought the name 
of the manufacturer was essential, 
and 72% wanted the distributors 
listed. 
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© Few wanted technical data of the 
product. Mr. Ritterskamp said the 
reason for this is that a purchasing 
agent’s investigation of a product 
is much more thorough and de- 
tailed than can possibly be satisfied 
in an advertisement. 


® Seventy-two percent of those an- 
swering the questionnaire said they 
clipped ads for further reference. 


e In answer to the question, “What 
caught your eye?” less than one- 
half talked about the form of pres- 





You’ve got a date 


@ 36th annual NIAA Confer- 
ence, St. Louis, June 3-6. 











entation. More attention was di- 
rected to the content of the ad. 


© However, 64% admitted that “a 
picture of a beautiful young lady” 
arrested their attention. Many quali- 
fied this with such added remarks 
as, “But I think it detracts from 
the content of the ad.” 


Mr. Ritterskamp then advised the 
NIAA members to investigate care- 
fully the editorial content of busi- 
ness papers before scheduling ads. 
He stated, “You would be sur- 
prised to know how many trade 
publications are categorized by pur- 
chasing agents. Because of our 
work requirements, our reading 
time is limited, and we quickly 
gather whether a particular pub- 
lication carries articles worthy of 
our scarce reading time.” 

He went on to say that many 
business publications do too much 
reprinting of articles from other 
publications. “The use of more pen- 
cils and fewer scissors,” he said, 
“would be an excellent goal for 
many editors. Constructive thought 
comes from constructive endeavor, 
and reprinting is not constructive, 
much less is it an endeavor.” 


Set March 31 as deadline for 
NIAA BestSeller competition 


# If you haven’t already sent in 
your entry to NIAA’s BestSeller 
awards competition, you have until 
March 31 to do so. 


The BestSeller awards are a group 
of not more than ten awards given 
by the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association to persons whose 
advertising campaigns are con- 
sidered “best.” For entry instruc- 
tions write to the NIAA at 271 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 16. 


PAYING THE PRICE 





PR man of today 
more respected, but 
the job’s harder 


8 Today’s public relations man 
works a lot harder, and he is more 
respected than his counterpart of 
the past. 

So say Norman Odell, public re- 
lations vice-president, G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., and Thomas H. MacNew, 
editor of Chilton’s Aircraft & Mis- 
siles Manufacturing. They shared 
the speaker’s platform at a meeting 
of the New Jersey chapter of the 
NIAA. 

Mr. Odell said public relations 
and those who practice it have 
evolved out of a rather dark and 
clouded history into a fairly re- 
spectable position. He said, “Dur- 
ing that evolution, publicity and 
public relations have been guilty 
of some sins. These include puffing 
up trivia to make news out of 
nothing; going their own way with 
no effort to coordinate with the 
rest of the company’s promotional 
program; and trying to justify their 
efforts by comparing the value of 
‘free space’ captured with equiva- 
lent advertising space rates.” 

He added, “Conscientious public 
relations people have finally come 
to realize that one of their most im- 
portant responsibilities is to pro- 
vide the necessary brain power, 
arms and legs to help editors do 
a better job.” 

Mr. MacNew agreed, but said pr 
men are going to have to work even 
harder than they are now. He be- 
lieves that because of the current 
recession, there will be more re- 
leases and articles stemming from 
industry’s cry for increased busi- 
ness. He said editors will be more 
discriminating in selecting this 
“canned material.” He added, “Pub- 
lications are looking for original in- 
formation on an exclusive basis.” 





NEW PRODUCT NEWS 


Recession points up 
importance of new 
products: Jones 


= “Generally, it is the older, estab- 
lished products that are in reces- 
sion. The new product segment of 
industry is continuing to experience 
expanding sales and profits.” 

This remark was made by Conrad 
Jones, partner, Booz, Allen & Ham- 
ilton, Chicago-based management 
consultants, in pointing up the im- 
portance of new product develop- 
ment to a meeting of the Chicago 
chapter of the NIAA. 

He said, “One of the great hid- 
den sources of strength in the econ- 





omy is the vast number of new 
products which will be making an 
appearance in the next few years. 
Half of industry expect 80% or 
more of their sales growth by 1960 
to come from products not sold in 
1956. 

“Although company sales fore- 
casts have been trimmed radically 
in light of the changed business out- 
look,” he added, “one of the 
anomalies of the situation is that 
the lowering of sales estimates has 
occurred almost exclusively in old- 
er products, not the new ones.” 

He forecast that although many 
companies have announced cut- 
backs in capital spending for new 
plant facilities this year, corporate 
expenditures for new product de- 


velopment and promotion in 1958 
probably will set a new record. 
He was careful to point out, how- 
ever, that although the rewards for 
product innovation are great, the 
accompanying peril of product fail- 
ure should not be overlooked. He 
said that even during the pros- 
perous years right after World War 
II, product failure rates were run- 
ning as high as 80% for new items. 
He explained that these develop- 
ments have focused more and more 
top management attention on the 
devolopment of internal methods 
for generating a steady flow of the 
right new products and for screen- 
ing out poor product ideas before 
they get into the expensive stages 
of development and production. # 





IM GALLERY 


Joseph T. Hanlon: No more 
prosaic than his grandfather 


# Although Joseph T. Hanlon, 
president of the Maryland chapter, 
NIAA, describes his career as “pro- 
saic,” his record leaves this open 
to some doubt. 

Active since 1938 in various ad- 
vertising and public relations ca- 
pacities for Crown Cork & Seal Co., 
Baltimore manufacturer of metal 
closures and packaging equipment, 
he is now manager of sales promo- 
tion for that company’s Crown & 
Closure Div. 


. .» Names and faces in the news 


A native New Yorker, his first 
association with Crown was inter- 
rupted during World War II by 
overseas service in Egypt, Sicily, 
Italy, India and China. 

Married and father of two sons 
Mr. Hanlon roots loudly for the 
Baltimore Orioles—a natural tend- 
ency, he explains, since his grand- 
father “Foxy” Ned Hanlon, led 
them to pennant fame during the 
1890's. 


T. A. Griffin: Joined company 
for three days, stayed 43 years 


= In 1915 Thomas A. Griffin was 
hired by Northwestern Miller to 
fil in for three days as a 
stenographer. At the end of three 
days no one had told him not to 
come back so he returned of his 
own accord. A few weeks ago, and 
43 years after his three days were 
up, Mr. Griffin retired as business 
manager of The Miller Publishing 
Co., Minneapolis, publishers of 
Northwestern Miller, American 
Baker, Milling Production, Feed- 
stuffs and Croplife. 

His long career with Miller Pub- 
lishing Co. was interrupted short- 
ly after it began by military service 
in World War I. After the war he 


returned to the company and be- 
came circulation manager in 1924. 
In 1947 the role of business man- 
ager was added to his duties. He 
continued in the dual role until 
1949 when the addition of new 
publications and expansion of com- 
pany activities required that he 
concentrate his efforts on his duties 
as business manager. 

Upon his retirement Mr. Griffin 
announced he had accepted a po- 
sition as business manager of The 
American Baptist office in Minne- 
apolis. * 
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“A Most Welcome 
Source of Timely 


Purchasing Information!” 


says W. J. Cullen, Director of Purchasing, Pepsi-Cola Company 


“Purchasing Week. is a welcome paper in the purchasing field. It gives excellent basic information 
in one single timely source—something I've always wanted. Commodity prices and 
other trend data are reported in detail. The entire combination of editorial 
material is terrific. PURCHASING WEEK gives me a quick summarization and analysis 
of important news without being too difficult for fast skimming. As a charter 
subscriber 'm looking forward to each future issue.” 


Serving the needs of the men who buy, and the men who sell! 


PURCHASING WEEK, the rapid-fire weekly, delivers pertinent news to the desks 
of purchasing executives—in time to be usable. And, your sales messages can 
ride right along! By focusing on the critical interest areas, PURCHASING WEEK 
develops a ready, responsive audience for your product messages. 


Keeps you in up-to-the-minute contact with the men who buy! 


PURCHASING WEEK speaks the language of purchasing. It has a full-time staff 
of 17 editors, supported by 550 domestic and international reporters specializing 
in business and industrial news, plus the world-wide editorial and research 
facilities of McGraw-Hill—and more. It reports the news purchasing executives 
want, when needed, in the way they can use it. 


Carries your sales messages to the point of influence! 


Every week of the year PURCHASING WEEK will be devoted to the needs 
of the men who buy in your key markets and industries. Your advertising, 
concentrated in PURCHASING WEEK, will be . . . calling every week 

on the man your salesman must contact. 


Purchasing Week 


McGRAW-HILL’S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Distilled Writing helps 
your ads win 
the fight for time 


We're all fighting for busy readers’ time. 
No man has time to read all the magazines 
that cross his desk; if he did, he’d never 
get his job done. And if your ad runs in a 
magazine that never gets read, it’s money 
down the drain. 


The Industrial Publishing Corporation de- 
veloped Distilled Writing to help your ads 
win this fight for time. Distilled Writing is 
copy with the extra words squeezed out. All 
the facts are there, but each article gets only 
as much space as it really needs — not one 
line more! It’s bright, clear and concise. 





Result: Shorter, easier to read articles. More 
articles per issue in all ten IPC magazines. 
More subjects covered to attract readers and 
hold them. And this readership gives your 
ads a fighting chance. 














He runs the only distillery in the 
business press 


His name is David Kinsler (right). He distills writing. 
He works with all IPC editorial staffers — chief 
editors and junior associates alike — to make their 
material readable and worth reading . . . give 
readers more for their reading time. 








Franchise 


A THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION Circulation 


gets magazines 


812 Huron Road * Cleveland 15, Ohio * SU 1-9622 to the men 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES * LONDON ® who buy 

















Publisher Cif: Aeronautical Purchasing * Applied Hydraulics * Commercial Refrigeration & Air Conditioning : Distilled 

* Flow * ‘Flow's Material Handling Illustrated * Industry & Welding * Modern Office Procedures * Writing gets 

Occupational Hazards * Precision Metal Molding * The Fiow Directory * The Fivid Power Directory , magazines 
The Welding Directory * Welding Illustrated Mixes read 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers’? 
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= These two insulation ads appeared in the same issue of Aviation 
Age. The DuPont ad used a complex, technical presentation, while 
General Electric put forth its point in a plain and simple manner. 
Which ad attracted more readers? See page 88. 
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Want to Rocket 


your advertising dollar 


to greater coverage? 


post cards 
@rdiga lice: 
' brochures 


catalogues 


Smart planning 


DIRECT MAIL 
DEALER AIDS 


@ vse the same |plate work in creating 


different piedes 


® buy alM@our advertising matérials 


as a-completp unit 


@ wet added sales impact of natural 


color 


Write at onte | 


CURT TEICH & CO., INC. 
1733 W. Irving Park Rd., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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Avy which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


= The GE ad was outstanding in 
attracting one out of five readers, 
whereas the DuPont ad_ stopped 
only 6% of the readers. 

The simplicity and directness of 
the GE ad tells readers at a glance 
about its product. The dramatic il- 
lustration of the light bulb still 
burning while the wire is on fire 
tells readers quickly about the 
quality of GE insulation. 

The DuPont ad consisted of a 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 87 





WY 


vague illustration. The main point 
of the photograph was covered by 
another picture and chart which 
only added to the confusion. It 
would take quite a bit of reading to 
find the point of this ad which, ac- 
cording to the 2% “read most” 
scores, readers were not willing to 
do. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 


are as follows: 


General Electric 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





Per cent of Readers 
Ganrens MH eecrese =e ; 


Cost Ratios 


teresa 
hagh romper eine aewet on 


Bes 


Armaion proves dielectre: supenority 
as slot liner for aircraft generators 
oy Foe move Tien 
conten raame® 


21 





<> 


DuPont 
Seen- 
Noted Assoc. 


Read 
Most 





8 Per cent of Readers 6 6 2 


Cost Ratios 


© Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


@ Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


e Read Most denotes the per cent of 








39 41 33 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
is below average. 





consTRUCTION 


MARKET 


construction market, this brochure shows how to reach and in- 
fluence the buyers of all kinds of machinery and materials AT 


S + THE POINT OF SALE. 
ee this The ACP group of |5 regional construction publications offer 


you a unique and exclusive service, covering the entire coun- 
Brochure try, contractors and public officials alike which assures high 
reader interest and thorough penetration. 


Write for a copy today. 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


CONSTRUCTION MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONTRACTOR 
Suite 509 Peoples Federal Building 425 DeBaliviere Avenve 
Roanoke 11, Virginia St. Lovis 12, Missouri 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN NEW ENGLAND CTION 
1022 Lumber Exchange Building 27 Muzzey Street CONSTR 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota Lexington, Massachusetts 
iis occ moun PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
apo : South Orange, New Jersey 418-3rd Avenue 
Secretary: 
Content. eka CONSTRUCTION DIGEST ee 
101 East 14th Street, P. O. Box 1074 ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
1022 Lumber Exchange Bldg. indianapolis 6, indiana 855 Lincoln Street 
Minaeepee 4, em, CONSTRUCTION NEWS Denver 3, Colorade 
Director of Advertising 715 W. Second Street SOUTHWEST LDER 
Services: Little Rock, Arkansas poets Bog — 
David M. Hyde DIXIE CONTRACTOR 1660 Beverly Bivd., 
505 Fifth Avenue 110 Trinity Place Los Angeles 26, California 
toe eee MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-0326 ‘- 807 Thomas 
Detroit, Michigan Dallas, Texas 
MID-WEST CONTRACTOR WESTERN BUILDER 
2537 Madison Avenue 407 E. Michigan Street 
Kansas City 41, Missouri Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


If you, or a client, has a product for sale and use in the great 
You MUST b 
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MARKET RESEARCH TOOLS available 
from The IRON AGE include: master 
list of over 26,500 plants in metalwork- 
ing classified by new SIC codes (can be 
leased* at cost of $200 or we will code 
your customers and prospects at $.10 
per name*); 1958 edition of Basic 
Marketing Datat, statistical summary 
of 1957 metalworking plant and em- 
ployment data based on new SIC 


codes; How to Pinpoint Your Market- 
ing to Metalworkingt, a how-to-do-it 
research brochure ; How Metalworking 
Buyst, influence studies for major 
products used in metalworking; Basic 
Marketing Map of Metalworkingt 
showing market concentrations; 
sound slidefilm “Evaluating Your 
Metalworking Markets,” now being 
shown by [RON AGE representatives, 


*Available only to companies selling to metalworking 
t Available free to companies or agencies selling to metalworking 











How to Get More for Your 
Marketing Dollar in Metalworking 


New IRON AGE Marketing Assistance Program 
Helps You Identify and Locate the Most 
Profitable Markets for Your Products 


If you sell to metalworking, The IRoN AGE 
Marketing Assistance Program can help stream- 
line your marketing setup to meet today’s inten- 
sified competition. 

This program makes available research tools 
for carrying out four key steps to improved 
marketing. First, it provides a master list of 
metalworking plants, or an IRON AcE SIC cod- 
ing service for classifying your customers and 
prospects by the new SIC codes, thus identifying 
the industries that make up your metalworking 
markets. Second, it provides statistical data for 
evaluating the sales potential of these industries 
for your product. Third, it summarizes metal- 
working plant and employment data, so you 
can pinpoint your major sales targets national- 


ly, by states, and by convenient industrial areas 
within states. Fourth, it provides information 
that can increase sales efficiency by identifying 
the buying-infiuence executives you must sell 
by industry, plant size, title and function. 

In short, using the tools of The IRON AGE 
Marketing Assistance Program, you can iden- 
tify your markets more accurately, make sales 
planning more effective, and increase sales effi- 
ciency. The result is that you get more for your 
marketing dollar in metalworking. 

Your IRON AGE representative has complete 
details on these research tools . . . and the basis 
on which they are available. He can also show 
you a new IA sound slidefilm, “Evaluating 
Your Metalworking Markets.” 





How to Get More for Your Marketing Dollar in Metalworking 





1. 

identify the 
industries that 
make up your 
markets 
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Le oe 
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2. 

Evaluate market 
potential of 
each industry 





QO 4. 
3. Increase sales 
Gear sales efficiency by 


efforts to 
market potential Q 
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preselling buying- 
specifying team 











» IRON AGE 


A Chilton db Publication 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Plant Hospital 


Sales Ideas 
at Planning Time 


When hospital 
administrators and 
others with authority to 
buy need planning 
guides, they get their 
facts and figures 

from HOSPITALS’ Guide 
Issue, the one 
authoritative planning 
reference. 

















Plan Now 

to tell your product story where 
it influences hospital buyers 
for 12 full months . . . in HOS- 
PITALS’ Two Part Guide Issue. 


Publishing Date, August Ist. 


HOSPITALS 

Journal of the American Hospital Association 
18 East Division Street 

Chicago 10, Illinois 

Please send detcils on HOSPITALS’ 

1958 Guide Issue: 


C Display Advertising 
© Classified Product Listings 
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Revolution . . 


Trends 
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Exhaust “‘scrubber’’ prevents air contamination as a diesel tractor 
| works underground—ao trend toward greater efficiency in metal mining. 
| 


for economic revival 


Faced with falling prices and skyrocketing costs, the 


metal mining industries are seeking new ways to keep 


profits up. Their best answer so far: increased 


By H. Jay Bullen 


| IM Editorial Research Director 


i. A revolution 


is engulfing the 


| mining industry. 


Economic—rather than social fac- 


| tors—are the “revolutionaries.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sparking the revolution are two 
fundamental irritants: plummeting 
prices and skyrocketing costs. 
Members of the metal mining in- 
dustry have a war chant. Until re- 
cently it was strictly a blues song. 
Now there’s a definite counter mel- 
ody—with a strictly upbeat tempo. 
U. S. operators have spent the 
past two years watching once-plush 
markets wither before their eyes. 





operating efficiency and better marketing . . 


The first reaction—still continving 
in some quarters—was to look out- 
side the industry for help: Uncle 
Sam heard the plea—either domes- 
tic subsidies or tariffs on imports. 

Uncle Sam’s response wasn’t suf- 
ficiently satisfactory. Industry eyes 
started gazing in other directions— 
inward. 

Operators recently began taking 
a look at themselves. To bolster the 
government’s actions, the industry 
decided to take internal therapeutic 
measures. 

The therapy? Mechanization . . 
research .. new marketing methods. 

The therapy is permeating the 
entire industry, which includes 
Continued on page 95 


Who supplied the facts. . 





























Facts for this article were supplied by Daniel P. Eigo, Managing Editor, : 
| Engineering & Mining Journal; Mining Engineering; R. T. Dunn, Editor, 
| Mining Equipment News; Edwin M. Perrin, Managing Editor, Mining & 
| Quarrying; George O. Argall, Jr., Editor, Mining World; Henry W. Hough, 
| Editor, Uranium; Donald I. Segerstrom, Editor, Western Mining. 


City 





HOSPITALS 


18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Journal of the American Hospital Association 
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PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 


Nig P. 


BPA 





VANCOUVER BC 
SEATTLE 


PORTLAND 


LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAF 


EVERY OFFICE IS A HOME OFFICE 


Each of these cities has a Miller Freeman home 
office —-- because each. is nearest the center of ac- 
tivity of one or more important industries served 
by Miller Freeman business publications. 


Each home office is editorially staffed to serve spe- 
cific areas of interest to Miller Freeman readers. 
Industry news has first-hand authenticity — giving 
local appeal to news of industry-wide significance. 
Each home office maintains its own field circulation 
sales staff—men on the go selecting and selling new 
important subscribers of every official capacity. 


Each home office’s advertising sales department 
supplies advertisers and agencies with prompt and 
authoritative market information—on every indus- 
try served by a Miller Freeman business publica- 
tion. 


Every advertiser and reader contacted by a home 
office representative is dealing directly and exclu- 
sively with a Miller Freeman staff man. 


For complete information on markets served by Miller 
Freeman Publications, you are cordially invited to 
write or phone the home office nearest you. 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO, 500 HOWARD ST., EX 7-1881 + LOS ANGELES, 3501 EAGLE ROCK BLVD., CL 5-7194 + CHICAGO, 1791 HOWARD ST., RO 4-3420 
CLEVELAND, 4500 EUCLID AVE., EX 1-4180 + SEATTLE, 71 COLUMBIA ST., MA 1626 + PORTLAND, ORE., 731 S.W. OAK ST., CA 2-1314 
VANCOUVER, B.C., 402 PENDER ST. W., MA 7287 + ATLANTA, 2640 WINDING LANE, N.E., ME 6-2385 

NEW YORK, 370 LEXINGTON AVE., MU 3-9294 +» LONDON W 1, ENG., 25 MONTAGU SQ., WE 3624 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 92 


these components: exploring; min- 
ing; ore dressing and/or beneficiat- 
ing operations. 


Industry outlook .. Here’s the 
picture of the metal mining indus- 
tries as it looked when 1957 ended. 


® Prices . . Dropping steadily up to 
year’s end, particularly bad for cop- 
per, lead and zinc. 


© Production Capabilities far 
greater than demand, with many 
companies and plants operating 
from 80% to as low as 50% of maxi- 
mum output. 


© Employment .. A bad year, with 
one union reporting 10,000 mem- 
bers sitting it out at the start of 
1958. 


@ Markets . . domestic demand cen- 
ters shifting west, southwest and 
southeast. 


Glancing at the highlights this is 
the forecast for 1958: 


® Prices . . No significant change 
but a “national minerals policy” 
may help the profit picture either 
by subsidy or tariff. 


© Production . . . Status quo, with 
tendency to parallel national econ- 
omy. 


© Employment . . Slight improve- 
ment possible, with some furloughed 
workers reassigned to new activities 
resulting from production research. 


® Markets . . intensified research 
on marketing and product use. 


What's been happening .. For 
the first time since the Korean 
emergency, virtually all metals are 
in adequate supply. Completion of 
most expansion projects provides 
operators with a breathing spell to 
catch up on the surge of new tech- 
nical developments of the past dec- 
ade. 

Last year’s significant trends were 
basically economic in nature. Al- 
though the industry’s bottom didn’t 
fall out, it sagged quite noticeably. 
This detonated a reaction which can 
easily be extremely beneficial to all 
concerned—a _ critical self-evalua- 


tion of methods, markets and ma- 
terials. 

Throughout the industry, con- 
certed efforts were undertaken to 
reduce costs in every phase of op- 
eration. For example, in open pit 
mining there was a trend toward 
larger and more efficient equipment 
—such as improved drills for larger 
blastholes, loading shovels of great- 
er capacity and larger trucks. 

Efforts to reduce costs manifested 
themselves in every conceivable 
manner. All segments of the metal 
mining industry are spending more 
in 1958 than ever before to create 
new uses for products. Many trade 
“institutes” and manufacturing 
groups are striving to find new uses 
for all metals—particularly those in 
the non-ferrous category. 


Greater efficiency . . Other de- 
velopments relate to production. 

A catalyst exhaust scrubber has 
been developed for use with under- 
ground diesel equipment. The 
“scrubber” prevents fuel-exhaust 
air contamination which previously 
resulted when combustion engine 
equipment was used in the drifts 
(tunnels). 

New stope (“pockets” sliced out 
of the ground above drifts) con- 
struction techniques were developed. 
Rock bolts were used to replace the 
timber formerly employed to brace 
overhead ground, to prevent cave- 
ins. This reduced timber usage as 
well as labor required for daily 
production. 

More concrete was used in grizzly 
(small, ore-sizing chutes located 
above the drifts) and scraping (ore- 
collection) drifts. Initial high costs 
of placing concrete are more than 
offset by the savings resulting from 
the elimination of labor and mate- 
rials costs previously experienced in 
the frequent replacement of short- 
lived timber which was formerly 
used in these areas. 

Throughout the industry, high 
wages and low metal prices have 
compelled operators to adopt new 
methods and to replace obsolete and 
inefficient equipment in existing 
plants. 

Exclusive of price and market de- 
teriorations, the other most signifi- 
cant single over-all trend in the 
mining industry last year was an 
intensified effort toward the auto- 

Continued on page 96 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 95 


mation of processing operations. 


Recent developments . . What 
many experts consider to be the top 
metallurgical development of the 
past 25 years) was announced last 
August. A zinc smelting company 
perfected a technique for blast fur- 
nacing zinc-bearing charges. This 
innovation in zine processing is ex- 
pected to have far-reaching effects 
in view of production economies in 
the processing operations. 

Atomic explosions, as a means of 
breaking rock or material in vast 
quantities, were tested in Nevada 
last year and are gaining favor as a 
possible technique for increasing 
production volume while corre- 
spondingly decreasing production 
time and costs. 

The American Gilsonite Company, 
at Bonanza, Utah, has developed a 
method of stoping (cutting out 
“pockets” above the drift) ore which 
utilizes a hydraulic jet. Speed and 
labor reduction are the benefits of 
this method—which represents an- 
other technique designed to cut 
costs and keep U.S. metal prices 
competitive with foreign metals. 

A new agent—Serapan—has been 
successfully used as a flocculent in 
all types of metallurgical processes. 
Serapan has made it commercially 
feasible to treat—with less equip- 
ment—many  slime-forming ores 
which are filterable only with con- 
siderable difficulty. This points to 
a potentially significant reduction in 
production costs. 

Even marketing activities came 
in for their share of attention and 
development. Most base metal pro- 
ducers are, for the first time since 
1938, looking around at their mar- 
keting methods. Some firms forecast 
the current depressed market sev- 
eral years ago and accordingly al- 
located unusually large sums for 
marketing and research use. Their 
objective was not only to increase 
sales, but to increase plant effi- 
ciency as well. 


Uranium .. Any review of im- 
portant developments in the metal 
mining industries must include 
uranium. 
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The most important development 
in this field was the recent an- 
nouncement by the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission that uranium 
supplies are now adequate, and will 
be for the next several years. This 
means the commission will not en- 
courage any new contracts under 
which additional mill capacity will 
be built. 

With no guarantee of a market for 
ore discovered and developed, the 
brakes were immediately applied 
on many large exploration pro- 
grams. Previously the government 
had “guaranteed” a market until 
March, 1962. 

Uranium production reached ap- 
proximately $75 million in 1957, 
compared with $63 million in 1956. 

Because of existing facilities, 
there probably will be a rise in 
uranium production in 1958, despite 
the disappearance of a government- 
guaranteed market. 

Consumption of explosives and 
other supplies used in U.S. uranium 
mines is expected to increase sub- 
stantially during this year. Acids 
and other chemicals are vital in 
uranium mills, and consumption of 
these products will undoubtedly 
also rise. 


Problem vs. prospects .. Sales 
versus costs constitute the metal 
mining industry’s biggest problem. 

Labor costs are high in the United 
States because of our standard of 
living. Many competitive foreign 
producers don’t face high and con- 
stantly-rising wage scales for their 
production workers. In addition 
many deficiencies in technology or 
equipment among foreign producers 
are offset by extra, low-cost man- 
power or, in some cases, novel pro- 
duction techniques; also, govern- 
ment subsidies are sometimes avail- 
able. 

On the world scene, this has 
tended to price U.S. metals out of 
the market. 

In the United States, industry 
leaders appear to feel that the 
greatest problems center around 
government policy. Copper, lead 
and zinc producers are pleading for 
adequate tariff protection from 
“dumping” of metal commodities in 
foreign markets. Also, throughout 
the industry there have been strong 
requests for adequate, increased in- 


come tax recognition of the financial 
risks involved in the opening of new 
mining ventures. 

One industry spokesman sum- 
marized the situation this way: 

“The biggest single problem fac- 
ing the industry today is that of 
adequate sales at adequate prices 
with adequate protection against 
cheap imports. Without these, 260,- 
000 American miners face loss of 
jobs as the metal mines close . 
and there is nothing more per- 
manently closed than a ‘shut-down’ 
metal mine.” 

Another spokesman described the 
problem as: “. . . the industry’s 
ability to produce ahead of the mar- 
ket. The greatest need is for use 
and consumption to grow up to 
production capacity.” 


What's to be done? . . Throughout 
these descriptions of “problems” 
there is a thread of continuity which 
can best be described this way: 
Foreign producers are delivering 
lower-priced metal than U.S. pro- 
ducers. Under present operating 
policies, to become competitive, U.S. 
producers must either be subsidized 
or protected by tariff. Failing these, 
the obvious solution is to find ways 
to reduce costs. 

Labor is a large cost factor. Short 
of layoffs or wage cuts—which are, 
in general, probably not palatable to 
the average American—the answer 
seems to lie in improved lower-cost 
production techniques and expanded 
use for the end products. 

To brighten its own future, the 
industry is leaning in the latter di- 
rection—improved production and 
expanded uses for metals. 

Members of the metal mining in- 
dustries feel that cost reductions are 
rarely accomplished by radical 
changes in method or equipment, 
but rather by study and research. 
Here’s what they’re doing about it, 
as reported by an industry spokes- 
man: 

“Many mining companies now 
maintain research departments 
where problems ranging from blast- 
ing techniques to labor relations are 
analyzed in a continuing effort to 
reduce costs or improve methods. 

“Progress by study and research 
may be slow, but it is certain and 
enduring—and in the long run, less 
expensive.” * 





Through wires to readers 


A great and exciting future in transporta- 
tion, automation, and electronic equipment 
can never be built without a vital network 
of wires. The mechanisms of tomorrow’s 
marvels are nourished through wires . . . 
and mechanisms are “editorial meat” for 
MACHINE DESIGN. 


For several years we have sponsored an an- 
nual conference on mechanisms at Purdue 
University, where hundreds of engineers 
from all industry meet and get answers to 
mechanism problems. 


Editorial leadership of this kind builds the 
respect of engineers . . . and you profit from 


this respect when you place advertising in 
MACHINE DESIGN. Our publishing job is 
designed to bring you more readership, 
greater acceptance, and more tangible re- 
action for your advertising dollars. 


Wherever new products are being devel- 
oped, you'll find men reading MACHINE 
DESIGN. 


a publication 


Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 





In industry 
Wanted: Firm 
With Explaining 
Job To Do 


Not every sales manager has 

a lot of explaining to do in order 
to move his product. 

But those with technical goods 
to sell to technical buyers 
generally do. 


Industry buys to problems 

— not to tastes or emotions. 
And how you and your product 
can solve the ro e’s problems 
takes explaining. 


Industrial explaining is 

done in many ways: 

by salesmen; by correspondence; 
by demonstration — and 

by authoritative technical articles 
in trade, business 

and professional magazines. 


This last technique reaches 

the greatest number of prospects 
for the least expenditure 

of time and money. 

But it takes two forces you have 
to provide and co-ordinate. 


First, it takes the brains of your 
application engineers. 


Second, it takes a writing team 
which knows both your 
technology and what the editors 
are seeking to print. 


That’s our function for 20 clients. 
We're neither ad agency nor 
general PR counsel. We’re 

in business only to serve 

firms with explaining jobs to do. 


Start Now 


Test the method. Commit 
yourself only on a trial basis. 
Most of our clients started 
just that way — 

and doubled up the activity 
after the first year. 


Harry W. Smith 
incorporated 


Technical Publicity and éditoxial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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| WASHINGTON 
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RECESSION PROBLEM 


Will Congress find 
ways to aid 
small business? 





= One by-product of the current 
business recession is an upsurge in 
legislative ideas for helping “small 
business.” Recent increases in busi- 
ness failures and mergers prey on 
Congressional minds. And the de- 
cline in the number of new busi- 
nesses being started causes concern 
about the competitive outlook for 
the future. 

Many of the proposals for helping 
“small business” cor.template special 
tax benefits. Others call for a tight- 
ening of the anti-trust laws. Some 
are even concerned with the gov- 
ernment’s statistical programs, and 
provide for more detailed tabula- 
tion of information which will show 
how “small business” is getting 
along. 

Recent studies by the Office of 
Business Economics showed an in- 
crease in the number of business 
failures and mergers during the past 
year. At the same time, the net 
increase in business population 
dwindled to only 30,000, only half 
the number that occurred in other 
recent years. 

Actually, the picture would have 
been even more forbidding, except 
for a bigger-than-average increase 
in the number of retail establish- 
ments. There was an actual decline 
in the number of firms engaged in 
manufacturing, and even the con- 
struction business, which had an 
uninterrupted record of growth 
since World War II, suffered a drop 
n “population” in 1957. 


Tax cut? . . Even if there is no 
margin of safety in the federal 
treasury to finance a 1958 tax cut, 
there is strong pressure to move 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


ahead with long-postponed tax ad- 
justments helpful to small firms. 

Proposals vary widely, of course, 
but many are designed to exempt a 
larger segment of income—perhaps 
up to $100,000—from the 52% corpo- 
rate tax rate. 

One of the most widely-supported 
ideas is of special importance to 
family-held corporations. Under this 
plan, a substantial period of grace 
would be allowed on estate taxes 
so that there will be less pressure 
for forced sales to meet estate tax 
obligations. 

If Congress buckles down to a 
reduction in federal taxes this year, 
there will be strong resistance to 
any general alleviation of the tax 
burden on big companies. 

Many economists argue that ex- 
isting tax rates discourage invest- 
ment, and are an important factor 
in the current slow-down in ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment. 

But the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee also has testimony that the im- 
mediate need is for action of some 
kind to increase real purchasing 
power of consumers. 

One of the most comprehensive 
discussions of this problem was 
provided for the committee by Pro- 
fessor James S. Duesenberry of 
Harvard. He claims the recent de- 
cline in business investment in 
plant and equipment simply rec- 
ognizes that real consumer demand 
is not keeping pace with capacity. 
If consumer buying power had in- 
creased at a rate of 3% or 4% an- 
nually, business investment might 
have held the high level of the past 
two years, he indicated. But buy- 
ing power has increased only 
nominally since 1955, so excess ca- 
pacity appeared. 


Want anti-trust help .. Small 
business forces are also gathering 
steam for a big push on the anti- 

Continued on page 98 





ELECTRONICS IN RUSSIA 


Recent developments in the national defense picture 
underscore the vital need for international exchange of 
technical information. As a first step toward enabling 
U.S. design engineers and scientists to be aware of 
technological progress in Russia, Electronic Design 
began translating and abstracting articles from Russian 
electronic journals as early as August 1955. Reader 
reaction has been so favorable, that this department 
was expanded to include abstracts from German, Eng- 
lish, and other foreign journals, on a regular publishing 
schedule. 

Thisis the type of leadership Electronic Design readers 
have come to expect, and is one other reason why 
Electronic Design enjoys the greatest readership of any 
electronic publication. 


ja HAYDEN publication 


830 Third Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Plaza 1-5530 
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trust front. Recent Supreme Court 
decisions have knocked out some 
of their pet theories about the kind 
of anti-trust protection small firms 
ae ought to have. So tighter anti-trust 
2S Sarercornsscanse protection. had Sica dealin dae 
BROCKWAY MOTOR TRUCKS bills, and the cry is going up that 
enon: salon oreice the laws which are supposed to pro- 
iad essacansencemmaiuinatl tect small firms from discrimination 
ee have been riddled to the point 
ecapmnal iia where they are almost useless. 
ain ae One decision holds that individual 
Well Street Journal firms cannot use the Robinson-Pat- 
44 Brood Street man Act as a basis of triple dam- 
New York, N.Y. age suits against competitors who 
sell below cost. Small business 
forces were still reeling from this 
Our expected results from one when the Supreme Court came 
are being fully realized. up with another decision settling— 
Brockway trucks have been highly regarded for ae tee ’ 9 unfavorably from the small business 
in ownership, and subsequent erroneous rumors f rcp ep point of view—a 17-year-old dispute 
of business, unfortunately peated ageiion tel. over the right of a supplier to cut 
unfounded rumors was made very simple by a his price in order to meet the offer 
the ads to have been 100% of a competitor. 


Dear Ed: 
the series of ads in The Wall Street Journal 
It has proved to be a satisfying experience. 


A recent survey of our sales people shows 


effective. The question of Brockway's future is no longer even men- This so-called “good faith” ver- 
tioned among customers and prospects. dict came in a case where Standard 
Our selection of The Wall Street Journal for this important message has Oil of Indiana had given a special 
been fully justified. price to certain Detroit gas jobbers. 


ieainiti iene Standard said it was meeting com- 
ince ’ 


petition, but the Federal Trade 

FA Bambuia. Commission claimed the right to 
ft : meet competition cannot be exer- 
: cised if it results in a price which 

will result in damage to competitors. 
Now the small business groups 
are perfecting more patches for 
Robinson-Patman, and they will 
soon be warning that the rate of 


When Time is Short... and the Problem’s Big | mcre7s 24 smal! business failures 


can’t be checked if suppliers are 
ae able to use the “good faith” defense 
The Wall Street Journal helps you mold opinions and to justify special deals with fa- 


make sales simultaneously. Just try to imagine another vored customers. 
medium that can help you influence business men so fast 
. - - 80 widely . . . and so economically! Through The 
Journal you concentrate on the business community. 
As a daily, The Journal enables you to attack fast. And 
with its nation-wide coverage, it puts you in touch with 
sales opportunities everywhere. When you advertise in 
The Journal, something really happens! 


CIRCULATION: 493,767 Custis oe Gepenies . . Anse 
THE WALL STREET JOURN A]. can Motors President, George Rom- 
iy 


J. E. Cambria/vog 


ney, contributed to the discus- 
sion of small business problems by 
SZ a i ‘plan which requires 

ia. tm proposing a p eq 
published at: — big companies to split up into small- 
NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St., NW. W. + CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. er operations once they achieve a 
DALLAS, 911 Young St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 
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dominant share of the market for 
their products. 

He says it is often too costly to 
create successful new businesses in 
competition with existing firms. So 
the only practical way to inject 
fresh competition into the business 
picture is to use successful existing 
companies as a place for spawning 
new competitors. 

The government has used anti- 
trust decrees to split up big com- 
panies, but Mr. Romney objects to 
the social stigma associated with 
anti-trust conviction. Under his 
plan, there would be no social 
stigma implied when a company 
finds itself in a position where it 
must split off some of its assets. 
“Instead, the public should hail 
the men who build companies to 
the point where they can give birth 
to new companies,” and the initia- 
tive for arranging the  split-up 
would rest in the hands of the peo- 
ple who built the successful firm. 

As a tentative proposal, he thinks 
a single-product company should 
be required to propose a split when 
it “wins” 35% of its market. For 
multiple-product companies the 
critical point would be lower, pos- 
sibly 25%. 

















Tariff barriers stay down? . . 
Administration forces are hopeful 
that Congress will renew existing 
tariff policies without significant 
change, and “protectionists” are in- 
clined to admit the hope is well 
founded. 

The administration has been 
careful to provide relief for im- 
portant industries which can show 
injury from foreign competition. 
Moreover, it is busy mobilizing 
business groups which profit by the 
nearly $19 billion of export trade. 

Among the industries with the 
biggest stake in exporting, says the 
Office of Business Economics, are 
the capital goods industries. With 
the volume of capital equipment 
sales abroad increasing steadily, 


companies in these fields accounted 
for a third of all exports in 1957. 
For some industries, foreign sales 
reached important volumes. For ex- 
ample, overseas sales of nonelec- 
trical machinery now equal 15% 
of the domestic market. 

Producers of transportation 
equipment are particularly con- 
scious of export opportunities, with 
exports of railway passenger cars 
more than double the number de- 
livered to domestic carriers, and 
the number of locomotives and 
commercial aircraft delivered 
abroad equal to at least half the 
number. bought by domestic cus- 
tomers. 


FTC hits group discounts . . 
Federal Trade Commission con- 
tinues to hammer away at cumula- 
tive discount plans for group buy- 
ing organizations. Under these 
plans, suppliers give each member 
of the group a discount based on 
volume purchases of the group as 
a whole. In its most recent decision 
in this issue, in a case involving 
Standard Motor Products, New 
York, FTC reiterated that members 
of a buying group are entitled only 
to discounts based on their indi- 
vidual purchases. 


Help from abroad . . In the not 
too distant future, you will be able 
to learn about promising foreign 
technical developments by follow- 
ing the releases of the Department 
of Commerce. 

In an effort to help U. S. firms 
keep in touch with the results of 
foreign research, a Foreign Tech- 
nical Information Center is being 
established in the department. Un- 
der arrangements with other gov- 
ernment and private agencies, it 
will release summaries of new ideas 
translated from foreign technical 
publications. Among the journals 
which will be regularly examined 
are 200 of the most important So- 
viet technical publications. 

Procedure will be patterned after 
existing arrangements of the Office 
of Technical Services, which re- 
leases roughly 700 reports monthly 
from U. S. government research. 
Estimates are that the new foreign 
operation will turn out 50,000 ab- 
stracts and 10,000 complete trans- 
lations annually. * 
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with results! 


Theories are o.k., but there’s 
more meaning to results. Some- 
thing really happens when you 
advertise in The Wall Street 
Journal, You don’t get just an 
echo — you get a roar. There’s 
no shadow-boxing, but real 
action, For The Journal’s 
big class-in-mass circulation 
(493,767) does things... builds 
... enlarges ... creates... in- 
vents ... modernizes .. . moves 
all along the line. 


If an audience that has the 
authority, ability and need to 
buy appeals to you . . . why not 
check into The Wall Street 
Journal right now? 


Published at 
NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, D. C. 
44 Broad St. 1015—14th St., N.W. 
CHICAGO—711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS—9i1 Young St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—1540 Market St. 


Other advertising sales offices 
at Atlanta, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Greensboro, Houston, Kansas City, 


Los Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis, Seattle. 
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Theories of media buying 


The case for putting all 
your ad dollars in one magazine 


Seems rather brash, doesn’t it? 


Even when one magazine blankets the industry and 


is far ahead of all others by every objective meas- 


ure, many advertisers hesitate before placing all 
their space in just one publication. 


But is their hesitation justified? 


Repetition is an accepted principle of successful 
advertising. Today, with the increasing demand on 
the busy reader’s time, it’s more important than 
ever. Accepting that fact, isn’t it sensible to concen- 
trate your advertising dollars where you get the 
best buy? 


In the big electric power industry, there is only one 


best buy in quality and coverage. Look at the facts. 
Electrical World reaches up to 92%* of all prime 
buying influences ...is preferred reading by the 
overwhelming ratio of 4 to 1...is renewed by 
73.52 % ** of its 27,500 paid subscribers . . . and still 
has a lower cost per thousand than its nearest 
competitor. 


As ad budgets tighten, more and more advertisers 
are concentrating their space in Electrical World, 
up to 52 issues a year. They find they get more for 
their dollars that way — more impact, more recog- 
nition, more sales. 


* Based on manufacturers’ surveys 
** ABC, 6/30/57 


Electrical 
World 





PROBLEM SOLVER 





Zany dart board 
makes unusual 
business gift item 


Are you an executive who needs 
to make a decision and can’t? Or, 
possibly, you are up a creek about 
how to resolve the problem of a 
business remembrance item. 

Either way, you may find the an- 
swer in George, Inc., Van Nuys, Cal. 
George has come up with an execu- 
tive’s decision maker dart board 
which features 32 different decisions 
for the executive who can’t make 
up his mind. The dart board marks 
off such areas as “Secretary, get 





me off the hook,” “Say it was a 
clerical error,” “Brainstorm it,” or 
“Play golf.” All you have to do is 
throw the dart and see where it 
lands. 

The 34” thick board has a 3” 
diameter bull’s eye which, upon re- 
quest, can be imprinted with your 
own sales message. 


Mails pie chart of new market 
coverage—-uses real pie 


For a recent promotion to 2,000 
advertising prospects, Motor Age, 
Philadelphia, sent out over one ton 
of fruit cake. 

Each fruit cake, shaped like a pie 
with a 6% wedge removed, was 


Decision maker . . Executive’s dart board presents 32 an- 
swers to any problem involving a decision. Throw dart and 
get the answer. May not solve your own problems, but makes 


an unusual remembrance item. 
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mailed for Motor Age by Howard A. 
Harkavy, Inc.. New York media 
promotion specialists. The cut-out 
pie represented a statistical “pie 
chart,” illustrating Motor Age’s new 
94% automotive service market 
coverage, 80% of which is guaran- 
teed. 

A rhyme, attached to a plastic 
fork which accompanied each pie, 
told the story this way: 


A Pie Chart of the Automotive 
Service Market 
Good Enough to Eat 


Almost the entire pie — 
Percent, some ninety-four — 

Neatly wrapped by Motor Age 
Delivered to your door. 


In the new, expanded Motor Age 
A portion just as great 

Of the automotive service market 
Yours upon a plate. 


To leave us room to make mistakes 
And other reasons weighty 

Of this ninety-four percent 
We're guaranteeing eighty. 


The fruit cake pie was baked, cut 
and packaged by Charles & Co., 
New York. 


FOR HONEYWELL 





Duffel bags, free 
check-ups promote 
heating campaign 


When Minneapolis-H one y well 
Regulator Co., maker of thermostats 
(among other things), launched a 
$100,000 campaign to promote home 
heating improvements, the company 
began by injecting a note of mys- 
tery. 

Stage one of the promotion was 
an intriguing mailer sent to 130 
heating equipment manufacturers 
and trade associations to introduce 
them to the project. Each recipient 
of the mailing got a red duffel bag, 
locked—but without a key. 

Stage two was accomplished when 
local Honeywell salesmen showed 
up later with the key, unlocked the 
duffel bag to reveal promotional 
material for the campaign—a pre- 
print of a five-page ad scheduled to 
run in American Home, banners, 
furnace stickers, lapel tags, ad re- 
print mailers, furnace check-up pad 

Continued on page 104 





FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 3) 


"THIS YEAR, WELL SET UP 
THE EXHIBIT, OURSELVE. 


2 


3 


Installing an exhibit can be a suprisingly complex affair 


to the ‘‘do-it-yourselfer.” 


To the experienced displayman, it’s all in a day’s 
work. He’s. got the proper equipment, the specialized 
know-how to cope with the many problems involved 
with Trade Show exhibit installation . . . electrical 
and/or plumbing services, drayage, rigging, telephone, 
photographing, cleaning, hired labor, dismantling, pack- 
ing and shipping . . . and other such arrangements that 
obviously are not ‘“‘usual business” to the advertiser. 


These specialized at-the-show services of course are 


only a part of GRS&W’s overall display and exhibit 
service. We also offer you expert assistance in planning 
and designing Trade Show Exhibits, Sales Meeting 
Properties, Show Rooms and Interiors, Training Aids, 
Traveling Shows, Dioramas, Merchandisers and Special 
Presentations. 

With such complete services at your command, it 
really doesn’t pay te do-it-yourself. It does pay to call 
GRS&W. Do it today! 


DID YOU KNOW... that GRS&W can arrange, through working agreements with other qualified 
display houses, to erect and dismantle your display properties in any part of the country. 


on. 


exhibits and 
displays 


& VV 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC. © 5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 
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and promotion timetable. 

The project, aimed ultimately at 
20 million home owners with heat- 
ing systems more than ten years 
old, centers around free professional 
check-ups en home heating systems 
by local dealers. The free service is 
announced in Honeywell’s American 
Home ad. Participating local dealers 
are given free listing in the ad in 
exchange for cooperating by giving 
the free heating system checkups 
upon request. (Ordinarily, such a 
checkup would cost the home own- 


<r Big ond t . . Blehart’s big wall calendar has f 
‘ ? : ig and permanent . . Blehart’s big wall calendar has four- 
According to K. L. Wilson, — inch date squares for copious note-making, is re-usable. And 
president in charge of Honeywell’s it lasts for 25 years. 
residential division, “The program is 
aimed at benefiting everyone in the 
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; ; : King size memo calendar duced by L. D. Blehart Co., Mt. 
heating industry | by swelkening good for 25 years Vernon, N.Y., calendar and busi- 
home owners to the shortcomings What’s wrong with most memo ness specialties manufacturer, is de- 
of their present heating equipment  cajendars? Usually the writing signed to solve these problems of 
and inspiring them to want to im- space is not ample and, even if it the busy executive who uses a cal- 
prove it.” is, the calendar is good only for endar as a memory aid. This king 

Honewell calls the program “Pro- one year. size wall calendar has four-inch 
ject Warm Hearted House.” “Sked-U-Cal,” a calendar pro- date squares and is good for 25 










ne, money! Ship your displays 


Save time, money! Ship 









LEFT: RCA-Whirlpool Mira- 
cle Kitchen, sent city to city by 
North American Van, arrives 
okay, right on schedule. 












RIGHT: North American 
movers load van for new 
Whirlpool show. Careful pad- 
ding protects items for safe 
delivery. 
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DOOR-TO-DOOR DELIVERY...UNCRATED...HIGH-VALUE PRODUCTS...EXHIBIT DISPLAYS.. 
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years. Written notations can be 
erased with cloth or tissue. 

The calendar, approximately two 
feet square, has a backboard of 
lacquered Masonite designed to hold 
a complete set of monthly calendar 
ecards which are easily slid into 
place. The surface of each card is 
laminated with a plastic film which 
wipes clean when the monthly card 
has served its purpose and is ready 
for refiling. 

Small month-name cards, which 
are placed at the top of the back- 
board, are keyed so that the correct 
calendar card for any month for 
the next 25 years can be removed 
from the file for current use. 


"Copter travels 8,000 miles 
to demonstrate new product 


Briles Manufacturing, El Segundo, 
Cal., manufacturer of aircraft fas- 
teners, has discovered a new use for 
that versatile vehicle, the helicopter. 

Paul R. Briles, president, and Max i Se 
De Zemplen, general sales manager, High flown demonstration . . Max De Zemplen (left) and Paul ‘4 
have completed an 8,000-mile sales R. Briles (in ‘copter, shaking hands) traveled 8,000 miles by 
trip in which the “whirlybird” was ““whirlybird’’ to demonstrate new product to circraft industry. 

Continued on page 106 





via North American Van— 


UMCRAT AD? 


DOUBLE-CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: Phone Your North American Van Lines Agent Now. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under “Movers.” Or 
VV Eliminates costly crating and uncrating. send coupon below for details of Exhibit Display 
VW On-time delivery; fastest service anywhere. Moving, other North American specialized industrial 
services, and ““Wife-Approved” moves for transferred 
VW Liberal pads, covers—100% protection. personnel. North American Van Lines, Inc., World 


7 Door-to-door service; no delay. Headquarters, Fort Wayne, Ind. North American 


Van Lines Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
44 Frees your personnel for customer contacts. 
W/ One exhibit or 100; no schedule too tough! 


Pre ene ene a a ae 


North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Let us ship World Headquarters, Dept. IM-38, Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 
Your Exhibits to the Without obligation send report on Impact-0-Graph tests and these booklets: 
Universal and international © Exhibit Displays CO High-Value Products 
Exhibition at Brussels, Belgium CO Transferred Personnel (© International Fairs 
April 17 — Oct. 19, 1958 
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used, not only for travel, but to 
demonstrate in flight a new Briles 
product. 

During the five-week trip the 
Briles executives visited aircraft 
companies in 15 cities to demon- 
strate the “Multitork,” a type of 
bolt especially designed for high 
speed aircraft, rockets and missiles. 
Aircraft industry officials in the 
cities visited were taken on local 
helicopter tours during which the 
recess’s superior torque strength 
was demonstrated in the sky by 
means of special testing equipment. 
The 8,000 mile trip included 6,000 
miles of inter-city travel, plus an 
estimated 2,000 miles in the air dur- 
ing the localized tours. 


BREEZY CAMPAIGN 
Little girl’s big 
messages spur 
distributors 





Peerless Photo Products, Shore- 
ham, N. Y., is licking the problem 
of how to vie successfully for a 
fair share of its distributors’ and 
distributor salesmen’s attention. 


Laughing matter . . 


Don't Catch On?” 


1958 calendar distributed by Brown Instruments Div., Minne- 


apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., sports 12 cartoons poking fun at U.S. business, in- 
dustry and world problems.(See sample above.) Cartoons are reproductions of water 
colors by inventor-cartoonist-writer Bill Eddy. Calendar is being distributed to 70,000 


business men. 


Peerless, manufacturer of photo- 
copy equipment, uses a “jumbo” 
mail campaign to keep its Dri-Stat 
automatic photocopier uppermost in 
the minds of the company’s dis- 
tributors. Messages of sales stimula- 
tion featuring the “Dri-Stat girl” 


Merchandising merchandising . . Reynolds Metals Co. merchandises customers’ mer- 
chandising with publicity photo showing some three dozen auto makers’ promotional 
pieces playing up the use of aluminum in ‘58 models. 
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(she also appears in the company’s 
business paper advertising) are 
mailed to distributors each month 
in giant 11%x5” envelopes. The 
messages are worded as if written 
by the Dri-Stat girl herself. 

Besides the _  attention-getting 
value of mere size, the mailings 
tie in with the company’s business 
paper ads by featuring a photo- 
graph of the Dri-Stat girl right on 
the envelope. Also on the envelope 
is a briefly worded clue to the con- 
tent of the sales message inside: 
“Make One More Call” . . “Keep 
’em Sold” .. “Bring Back the Dead” 
(a suggestion that distributors try 
to revive inactive accounts). 

The sales messages inside are 
written in breezy style on large 
sheets of paper in jumbo type- 
writer type. 

According to company officials, 
interest generated by the mailings 
has stimulated new distributor in- 
terest and rejuvenated sales ac- 
tivity. The cost of the mailings is 
about $250 a month. 

The Dri-Stat mailings, prepared 
for Peerless by John Mather Lup- 
ton Co., New York, received a merit 
award in the 1957 competition of 
the Affiliated Advertising Agencies 
Network " 





28,000 industrial purchasing agents will read, study, 
and re-read the May 12 edition of PURCHASING 
Magazine because VALUE ANALYSIS offers 
them the most scientific tool available to reduce 
company costs...the Number One objective 
of management in today’s “profit squeeze” 
economy. There’s a big opportunity here for you. 
Your advertisement in the May 12 issue of PurcHASING will 


get extra circulation, extra readership, special positioning — 
all at no extra cost. 


Ask your PurRCcHASING representative about the special insert 
offer --5000 free reprints of inserts printed by us and run in 
the May 12 Vatuge ANaA.ysis IN ACTION edition. 


URCHASING Zépepine 


_ the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
a Conover-Mast publication 
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Automobiles . . . millions of them! 6,500,000 in 1957, 
probably more than this for 1958 — part and parcel of 
American living. Automobiles mean tire cord, brake 
linings, fan belts, upholstery, linings, floor rugs, car 
blankets, truck tarpaulins . . . over 654,000,000 Ibs. 
of fiber yearly. 


3 


New homes . . . possibly 900,000 in U. S. for 1957, 
more for 1958. Not just houses but homes with car- 
peting, draperies, upholstery on new furniture, new 
blankets, sheets, pillow cases, towels, textiles. Over 
1,500,000,000 Ibs of fiber for home furnishings every 
year, year after year. 
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Textiles are basic. No erratic spurts, but a dependable, 
growing industry that offers healthy rewards to sup- 
pliers year after year. See above. Where to in ’65 when 
population is 190 million? 


Babies “bless em” . . . over 4,000,000 new ones every 
year in the U. S., a new one every 8 seconds! Textile 
users from the start . . . not only for 3 cornered pants, 
but layettes, dresses, bootees, crib sheets, blankets, 
cloth books and toys, wash cloths, towels — soft pink 
and blue. Childrens’ and infants’ wear alone takes 
320,600,000 Ibs of fiber a year. 








Who buys textile machinery, parts, equipment, services, supplies, 
dyes, chemicals, starches, motors, controls, drives, gears, lubricants, 
materials handling, packaging, lighting and physical plants? 


Which leading textile magazine is read by these buyers for buying information? 


Which magazine gives you more for your advertising dollar? 


et more business from 
TEXTILES, U.S.A. 


Selling those responsible for textile pur- 
chases means directing sales and advertising 
to them. 

Textile buyers look to textile publications 
for sources of supplies—not to scattered con- 
sumer magazines, general business magazines 


far the largest circulation of the leading 
textile magazines among these buyers. 

Place your major schedule in TEXTILE 
InNDustTRigs. You will get more for your 
money. You will get more business from 
Textiles, U.S.A. 


or newspapers. 
TEXTILE INpusTRIEs has the largest circu- 
lation and most responsive readership among 
textile mills of any publication . . . features 
ideas and new equipment for buyers. . . 
reaches more textile buyers for less money 
than does any other advertising medium. 
Major purchasing for Textiles, U.S.A. is 
done by mill officials, superintendents and 
purchasing agents. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is 
edited primarily for this group, and has by 


Total Class 1 Subscribers 
in Textile Mills throughout the world 


CLASS 1: Textile manufacturing plants, officials, 
agents, managers, purchasing agents, superintend- 
ents, assistant superintendents. 


Textile Publication Publication 
Industries B Cc 


11,953 8,656 4,178 
Publisher's statements, 6-30-57 





Of the leading textile magazines, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you 
the largest mill circulation, the lowest cost per thousand. 


Total Mill % of Page cost per 
Circulation* — Circulation* Total Thousand Circ.t 


Textile Industries... 23,406 21,140 90.3% $17.09 

Publication B 25,373 19,610 77.3% $18.13 

Publication C 8,486 62.2% $23.46 
* Publisher's statements, 6-30-57 + 12-time B & W rates 


Note: Figures above refer to total circulation. Concentrated on U.S.A. manufac- 
turing methods, TextiLe INpustRiEs circulation is heaviest among U.S.A. mills . . . 
has even greater advantages among U.S.A. and Canadian mills. 
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Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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Widespread . . Cover of J-M’s employe 
indoctrination manual locates plants and 
offices. It also illustrates the extent of 
the communications problem. 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


# Communicating with employes 
and the community, in a company 
under one roof, is a comparatively 
simple problem. This is single-plant 
communication; the president is at 
the top of the stairs, the general 
manager is just down the hall, the 
employes are all within walking 
distance, and the communications 
man has access to the local news- 
paper editor because he calls him 
by his first name and plays poker 
with him every Friday night. 
Multiply the jlants, however, and 
you multiply the problems. In the 
multiple-plant operation, the presi- 
dent may be a thousand miles 
away. Policies are shaped at head- 
quarters. Decisions are slow. The 
situation becoraes more complex 
when many diversified products are 
involved, where: wage scales differ 
from plant to plant, where a com- 
pany is dealing with a dozen unions 
instead of one--or none at all. 
Johns-Manville is probably a 
typical multiple-plant concern, 
sprawled from Montreal to Houston, 
and from Winnipeg to Jacksonville. 
Some years agio the management 
wisely decided that all the plays 
couldn’t be called from New York 
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Company Communications 
How to communicate 
in a many-plant maze 


When a company has dozens of plants and offices spread 


across 28 states and two provinces, the employe-community 


communications problem becomes as complicated as the plant 


network itself. Here’s how Johns-Manville solves that 


problem and brings to its communications program both 


intimate, local level coverage and over-all company views... 


headquarters—that employe and 
community communication had to 
go native. If the folks in Knoxville 
needed information, it would be a 
blend of information out of head- 
quarters and out of Knoxville it- 
self. 


Many tools . . J-M has made long, 
quiet strides in both employe and 
community communication. Unlike 
many large concerns, which utilize 
a big employe magazine to carry 
the major communications load, 
J-M spreads the load evenly over 
a great variety of devices. Some 
are headquarters tools, coming out 
of service departments in New York; 
the majority are tools of local origin, 
built and serviced at the local plant. 
One significant feature of the J-M 
program is that none of its de- 
vices is particularly expensive. And 
the old principle of “all the eggs in 
one basket” isn’t followed here— 
even the headquarters “house or- 
gan” takes no more than a reason- 
able share of the total communica- 
tions budget. 

A visit to the Waukegan, II, 
plant of Johns-Manville provides 
a close look at a smooth communi- 
cations operation, fairly typical of 
the company-wide activity. Here 


the visitor finds roughly a dozen 
communications devices working in 
harmony; some overlapping in the 
communications function, but all 
carrying a substantial individual 
load of the informational assign- 
ment. 

First of all, J-M at Waukegan is 
strong on personal contacts. The 
day-to-day, man-to-man method 
of communication gets primary at- 
tention here, as it should. The 
personal contact phases are repre- 
sented principally by monthly su- 
pervisory and employe meetings, 
plus the on-the-job contacts be- 
tween foremen and those working 
with them. 

J-M uses every recognized tool 
of printed communication. Some are 
conventional; others are sharp, im- 
pressive departures. J-M headquar- 
ters issues a lively newspaper called 
“News Pictorial,” which is distrib- 
uted to all plants. It interprets man- 
agement policies, programs and 
attitudes. It carries community 
stories. It presents the annual re- 
port for employes. In short, it con- 
veys information of broad interest 
to all employes at all J-M locations. 

The local communications assign- 
ment at Waykegan is handled by 
several devices. First is “Jayem- 

Continued on page 112 





ow to create 
2 customer 


It’s no trick to find prospects for your product. 


But finding customers is another matter. Customers 
have to be created. It’s a process of turning cold group 
statistics into living individual people who believe that 
your product is best for them, or for their company. 


A customer is not created with the first sale either. 
It takes little genius to offer special prices, allowances, 
tie-ins or premiums to stimulate one purchase. The 
hard part comes in getting the purchaser to buy again 


and again—/rom you. 


What can your advertising agency do to help you 


turn prospects into customers? 


Your agency should be able to get beneath a pros- 
pect’s statistical being and into his mind and emotions. 
You have to know him. Not just where and who he is 
but what and how he thinks—especially what he 
thinks about your company and product. Until you 
know these things you can’t translate your product 


into terms that interest him. 


The first step then, is often market research. Many 
advertising agencies today are exceedingly well staffed 
and equipped to perform market research for you (cer- 
tainly we are) or have affiliations with marketing 


specialists.* 


The second step is corporate self-analysis and in this 
a solid and independent advertising agency can be 
invaluable. Your advertising agency’s role should be 
somewhat the same as a wife’s — affectionate and loyal, 
but plain-spoken and even occasionally a little 


doubting. 


Those days are gone for most industries when a 
good product and good service were thought suf- 
ficient for sales leadership. Markets are too big, com- 
petition too intense, buyers too fickle. Quality and 
service are hardly ever the sole possession of any one 
competitor. 


But corporate personality is. If you know what your 
prospects reaily want to know about your products 
and your company; if you know what really dis- 


tinguishes you from your competitors; if your adver- 





tising really tells the kind of a company you are — then 
you have a competitive advantage no one can take 


away from you. 


We are helping some 70 outstanding companies 
build and keep this kind of a competitive edge. Per- 


haps we can help you. 


*As a marketing-minded agency, so strongly do we believe 
that good advertising is built on solid facts that we operate an 
affiliate organization, Marsteller Research, Inc., devoted ex- 
clusively to market research and analysis. Further, we retain 
as staff consultants, Professors James Hawkinson of North- 
western, Charles H. Sandage of Illinois, Lincoln Clark of 
N.Y.U., Melvin Anshen of Carnegie Tech and John 
Young of University of Houston—all acknowledged mar- 


keting authorities. 


areleller, Kickard, 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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SELL 
your products 
into 100,000,000 
Appliances in 


For example, this year there will be manu- 
factured: 


® 10,600,000 radios 
7,500,000 TV sets (color & black/ 
white) 
4,600,000 home laundry appliances 
6,300,000 refrigerators, freezers, 
air conditioners 
1,800,000 water heaters, dishwash- 
ers, disposers 
1,400,000 ranges and ovens 
- « « and 70 million others (fry pans, 
blenders, fans, etc.) 


1,200,000,000 Radios, TV sets, Hi Fi 
sets and other Appliances will be sold 
during the next decade. 


Your ad in APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 
completely covers this huge market . 

17,500 key men in appliance, radio, Vv ‘and 
Hi Fi manufacturing man 
engineering, purchasing, 
sales. 

Your selling message reaches them all. 
goes where the big volume business is . 
where the profits are. Write or phone 
today. 


APPLIANCE AAANUFACTURER 


201 N. Wells Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Telephone State 2-4121 0) 


Edited Exclusively For 
The Appliance Memufacturing Industry 





production and 
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COMPANY 
COMMUNICATIONS... 


continued from p. 110 


mer,” a small, readable, completely 
local journal of interest specifically 
to Waukegan personnel. It carries 
personnel features, operations 
stories, end-products articles, fea- 
tures on individual and group ac- 
tivities, safety and health and em- 
ploye benefits material. 


Pioneering . . “Working Together 
in Johns-Manville” is a readable 
and informative employe manual— 
a guidebook to the new employe 
and a refresher course to the man 
already on the job. 

J-M in Waukegan is pioneering 
in two areas of communication. The 
first is the plant bulletin board, and 
the second is the newsletter. 

J-M’s “Pix” is an outsize bulle- 
tin board (a whopping two by three 
feet), locally prepared and pro- 
duced. For the technically-minded, 
the process involved restlts in mak- 
ing halftones automatically, and the 
steps are these: (1) Copy is made 
of a continuous tone photograph on 
4x5” sheet of 133 line Kodalith 
Autoscreen Orth film (this film has 
the dot pattern built right into the 
emulsion, eliminating the need for 
glass or contact screens and other 
expensive lithographic equipment); 
(2) Autoscreen Orthofilm is de- 
veloped in Kodalith developer, giv- 
ing a negative image; (3) When 
dried, the Autoscreen negative is 
enlarged on to 8x10” OrthoThin 
base film type 2 and developed in 
Kodalith developer. This 8x10” 
print is now in positive form with 
an enlarged dot pattern of 65 screen 
or newspaper type of engraving; 
(4) When dried, the 8x10” positive 
image is then reproduced on reflex 
copy paper—paper used in blue- 
print machines), giving a finished 
halftone. 


Miles ahead .. The bullseye de- 
velopment, however, is the daily 
newsletter. It is called “Daily” and 
is now in volume 15, which puts it 
some miles head of the other daily 
newsletters now blossoming in 
plants around the country. It is pre- 
pared by the industrial relations 
department, and covers a wide va- 


riety of up-to-the-minute topics, 
among them accidents and safety 
awards; transfers and promotions; 
the business situation; new prod- 
ucts, services and machinery; the 
labor situation and contract nego- 
tiations; benefits; illness and con- 
dolences; birthdays; meetings of 
various kinds; the union and the 
credit union; visitors; recreational 
events, and management and em- 
ploye activities. 

The newsletter is produced by 
mimeograph on a single colored 
sheet. While editors of monthly em- 
ploye papers are bemoaning the fact 
that their personal news items are 
from a month to six weeks old, the 
editors of “Daily” rush out the facts 
as fast as a telecast. An electrician, 
for example, broke his ankle on the 
night shift. “Today” carried the item 
in the morning. When a man has a 
service anniversary or a birthday, 
it’s carried on the day the event 
occurs, not a month later. Reports 
on negotiations are on practically 
a spot news basis. For communica- 
tions people seeking the new and 
effective, the J-M “Daily” program 
is worth a careful study. 

J-M’s community relations in 
Waukegan are handled largely 
through the conventional channels 
—open houses, plant tours and other 
gestures of good neighborliness. 
These activities, however, get top 
level attention and are carried off 
with the greatest efficiency. And 
things like that make the neighbors 
feel good. 

John J. Prowett, J-M’s super- 
visor of public relations at Wauke- 
gan, who has a prominent part in 
all communications activities there, 
believes that no one device can do 
the communications job. It takes 
all types, linked together and work- 
ing together, to handle the burden. 
Through frequent checks on im- 
pact, Mr. Prowett finds out how 
well the communications assign- 
ment is being carried through with 
employes. If one medium is weak, 
it’s easy to adjust it; the danger, he 
feels, lies in having one communi- 
cations medium tote the whole load. 
It’s the difference between a four- 
engine and a one-engine plane. 
When the one engine conks out, 
there’s trouble. When one of four 
coughs and dies, you can still keep 
flying. 2 
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Mr. Lee Hammond, right, President of Hammond Machinery Builders 
Inc., and Mr. Ramsey Bell, center, Hammond’s Technical Director 


are shown demonstrating the new Hammond Oscillating Tool Grinder 
to Bill Jacobs—one of the “Men from Hitchcock.” The new Hammond 
Oscillator, combined with Anocut Electrolytic Grinding, is reported to 
provide the greatest advance ever achieved in carbide tool grinding 
ease, speed and cost reduction. 


THE MAN FROM HITCHCOCK 


To introduce their new Oscillating Tool Grinder, 
Hammond Machinery Builders Inc., rounded-out 
their marketing program by installing it in the 
traveling demonstration unit (shown above). 
Prospects in each plant that is visited, are invited 
to bring their carbide tools to the Bus for sharp- 
ening during the demonstration. Like the “hard- 

“selling” peddlers of old, the Hammond Bus and 

“crew are “hitting the road,” taking their new unit 
direct to prospective buyers. 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


Machine & Too] Blue Book Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Machine & Tool Directory Digest 
Grinding and Finishing Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Carbide Engineering Directory 


Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's 
Directory 
School Bus Trends 


Hitchcock, the pioneer of controlled circulation, 
also delivers your sales message direct to the prime 
buyers in the metalworking, woodworking and 
transportation industries. Readers have learned 
that, issue after issue, Hitchcock publications 
consistently report the type of important, up-to- 
the-minute developments that will best help these 
readers, your prospects, in their business. If you 
sell to the above markets, it will pay you to talk 
with your “Man from Hitchcock.” 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON - ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1899 


TRANSPORTATION 


THE PEONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
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a new railway age 
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With more power 
by the week... 


When it comes to modernization —- RR 
management has a one-track mind. Rail- 
roads are our No. | transport system. How 
could they do this biggest job with hand- 
me-down equipment and warmed-over 
policy? Small wonder in the new year the 
roads are going all out for progress — as 
they did in 57 — when their total capital 
outlay was the second highest in history — 
when more new freight cars were put into 
service than in any year since 1948 — 
when a record number of communications 
equipment units were installed. 


It all points to.a year ahead of dynamic, 
hard-hitting rail progress — a year of prof- 
its for those who match their selling efforts 
to the tempo of RR purchasing. There’s 
one quick, efficient way to move in on the 
payoff ground — that’s in the timely pages 
of RAILWAY AGE —the industry’s only 
newsweekly. Ask top railroad manage- 
ment why they prefer RaAiLway AGE — 
they'll tell you it’s because RAILWAY AGE 
actually delivers more editorial matter — 
because it brings them the news they want 
in a neat, fast-moving weekly package. 


If you want RR executives to know more 
about you and your product — remember 
they'll find out faster in RAILWay AGE. 


weekly pace in RAILWAY AGE weekly 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION - 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 4B) 
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Point your selling in all 
4 directions at I time 


You must sell THE BIG FOUR to sell your heating, piping, and air conditioning products 


Are you getting through to them? 
Impressively? Often enough? Your most 
economical way is to advertise in Heating, 
Piping & Air Conditioning. 

Here’s the publication that has as paid 
readers the factors who collectively pur- 
chase-control every job in the industrial- 
large building field. 

How do these engineers and contractors 


@ SYMBOLS OF 
WANTEDNESS 


regard HP&AC? The provable answer is 
this: HP&AC has the largest and only fully 
paid circulation in its field. 

How do manufacturers in your field rate 
HP&AC? Again, the answer is provable: 
HP&AC leads by over 2 to | in advertising 
volume, has more advertisers, and is used 
exclusively by more advertisers. 


Complete information by return mail! 








Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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SCORES 





Problems in Industrial Marketing 
How to get new mileage 


from your merchandising 


By Bob Aitchison 


= We've recently added manpow- 
er to our department for the pur- 
pose of doing a more complete job 
of merchandising our industrial ad- 
vertising to our distributors, our 
salesmen and our internal organ- 
ization. 

Wed certainly be interested in 
receiving any thoughts you may 
have in the area of merchandising 
industrial advertising . . . Adver- 
tising Manager. 


® Merchandising industrial adver- 
tising is a subject that lends itself 
well to brainstorming—and that’s 
exactly what we’ve done. Here are 
some of the better ideas covering 
not just the merchandising of in- 
dustrial ads, but also direct mail, 
publicity and films. 

One of the most obvious ideas is 
to supply salesmen, distributors and, 
of course, your internal organiza- 
tion with advance copies of your 
ads. Tell them what publications 
you are using, the markets they 
reach, their circulation, and the 
issue in which the advertisement 
will be published. One company we 
know of, La Salle Steel Co., has 
its ad preprints laminated between 
plastic sheets as sales aids for its 
salesmen. 


Let both your internal and ex- 
ternal organization know what’s 
planned for the future—four or 
five months from now. In fact, when 
you plan your annual program, 
give them the full story. Let them 
know what’s planned, not only for 
publication advertising, but also for 
direct mail, trade shows, publicity 
—give them the advance picture of 
your entire advertising and promo- 
tion package for the full year. And 
don’t forget the obvious—let your 
top brass know what’s going on, 
too! 

Offer to cooperate with your dis- 
tributors in supplying ad reprints 
for direct mail. Or if you handle 
the direct mail yourself, advise your 
distributors and their salesmen 
when you are making your mailing, 
and to how many of their prospects 
and customers it is being directed. 

When you issue new product re- 
leases to the business press, circu- 
late copies to salesmen, distribu- 
tors and your home office organ- 
ization. Tell them which publica- 
tion will receive the release. Later 
issue a report showing which books 
used your material, along with their 
respective circulations. Some com- 
panies reproduce the actual clip- 
pings in a planograph broadside or 
booklet. If the publicity is in the 





INQUIRIES 





form of an exclusive feature ar- 
ticle, order reprints for use by sales- 
men, and as direct mail pieces. Let 
all concerned know in advance the 
subject, the publication that will 
carry it, and when it will appear. 

If you have an external publica- 
tion, consider reprinting some of 
your ads. The same applies if you 
have an internal publication. 

Don’t forget to promote your 
readership scores (if they’re good!). 
Your distributors and their sales- 
men will be conscious of just that 
much additional promotional sup- 
port if you can tell them that 30 or 
40 or more persons per hundred are 
reading your ads instead of the 
average five to ten. 

Issue periodic reports on the 
number of inquiries generated by 
your various ads, direct mail pieces, 
publicity releases and trade show 
exhibits. This will show both your 
internal and external organization 
that your promotion is producing 
tangible results. 

If you publish case history ads, 
get permission from the cooperating 
companies to send preprints to their 
top executives and key personnel 

. in all their various plants and 
offices. 

There are more “authorities” and 
“experts” on advertising than any 

Continued on page 118 
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WHAT 
DO YOU KNOW 
| ABOUT 
COTTON GINS 
AND OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
MILLS? 





THE 
COTITON GIN 
AND 

OIL MILL 


Press 


COMMERCE STREET 
DALLAS TEXAS 
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PROBLEMS... 
continued from p. 117 


other subject in the world. Con- 
sequently, your distributors, their 
salesmen, prospects and customers 
all enjoy passing on the excellence 
of your advertising and promotion 
efforts. Why not take advantage of 
this tendency. Some advertisers re- 
produce readable reductions of some 
of their past ads and invite the 
experts to rate them in terms of 
readership scores or _ inquiries. 
Prizes can be offered to those com- 
ing up with the most accurate 
ratings. (Of course, those partici- 
pating must read your sales mes- 
sage over and over to determine 
which ad or ads they think best.) 
A competition of this type will gen- 
erate additional interest among dis- 
tributors and salesmen .. . and it 
will work just as well among pros- 
pects and customers. 

Perhaps your company has one 
or more industrial films. Send dis- 
tributors and salesmen copies of any 
ads, direct mail pieces or publicity 
releases you may have released on 


the availability of the films. Ar- 
range for interested persons or 
groups to make their booking re- 
quest through distributors. Offer to 
supply folders describing the film 
(with the distributor's name im- 
printed) for distributien to the 
group viewing the film. If the film 
is shown before a sizeable group— 
for instance, the local chapter of 
a technical association—the local 
newspaper may be interested in giv- 
ing it before or after coverage. 

If the film is quite new, release 
a number of still shots to the busi- 
ness magazines. Some editors may 
be interested in reproducing the 
pictures and captions. 

And, back to space advertising, 
if you think your ads are really 
good, submit them to INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING’sS “Copy Chasers.” They 
may merchandise them in a man- 
ner you like . . . or don’t like. 

This list of ideas for merchandis- 
ing industrial advertising just 
scratches the surface. Advertisers 
and agencies are invited to submit 
other ideas they have found effec- 
tive. ® 
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How fo use U. S. 
sales methods 
‘down under’ 


# American selling methods are 
taking hold “down under” in Aus- 
tralia. 

Witness the case of Caterpillar of 
Australia Pty. Ltd. Australian 
subsidiary of Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill. At the Australian 
company’s last sales conference, 
sales managers for all the dealers 
handling Caterpillar equipment 
were on hand to discuss such things 
as: 

e Closer teamwork between the 
company and its dealer organiza- 
tions, with particular emphasis on 
the role of the dealer sales manager 
in interpreting Caterpillar’s goals to 
his own sales force. 

® Market trends. 

Competition tactics. 

Personnel selection. 

Training methods. 
Compensation plans. 


One sales innovation adopted at 
the conference was a plan under 
which information of help to all 
dealers was to be abstracted from 
the dealers’ salesmen’s call reports 
and turned over to Caterpillar for 
distribution to all dealer sales man- 
agers. 


Another example of the American 
influence is the fact that the con- 
ference meeting room was hung 
with banners bearing the sales 
slogan. Examples: 


e “Reports from the field increase 
your yield.” 


e “Let’s mesh the gears . . . here 
come the harder years.” 


In addition, the objectives of the 
current Caterpillar of Australia in- 
stitutional advertising campaign 
were explained. (The campaign is 
aimed at promoting the formation 
of a national roads authority in 
Australia.) The dealer sales execu- 
tives also were told of the need for 
a coordinated advertising effort to 
combat strong competitive promo- 
tional activities. 5 





IN STOCK: 14,000 gifts, homewares, 
items of apparel and imported foods 


60 carloads a week, 2% hour service 


OUR BIG 1958 
TT led bah, 


CATALOG 





Just out... has 94 “wide screen” colorful pages; contains the 1500 
most wanted items of merchandise; opens flat to 82 x 22 inches. 


Many of the nation’s largest users of 
incentive prizes (as well as thou- 
sands of lesser known companies) 
look to John Plain for their promo- 
tional programs. John Plain creates 
the plans, produces the literature and 
supplies the merchandise prizes. 


JOHN PLAIN 


CAPACITY: 20,000 orders a day, 


Please address: 

Premium and Incentive Division 
JOHN PLAIN & COMPANY, 
444 W. WASHINGTON ST., 
CHICAGO 6 


May we send you a sample copy of 
our 1958 Incentive Catalog? We 
welcome the opportunity to discuss 
your incentive problems and suggest 
plans for their solution. We will be 
happy to have you call in person, 
write, phone or use the coupon. 


& COMPANY 


Premium and Incentive Division 
JOHN PLAIN & COMPANY 
444 W. Washington St., Chicago 6 


| am interested in an incentive program. Send me a sample copy 
of your new Incentive Catalog. 


Firm 





Address 





City 





Attention of 
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HOW YOU CAN MOVE YOUR PRODUCTS... 
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Take a tip from 
BOILER MANUFACTURERS 





. the starting point for all the plant 





services. Year after year companies selling 

















boilers to industry use more advertising 





pages in POWER than in any other maga- 
zine in the world. 























During 1957 POWER carried a total of 254 pages of advertising placed by 
these manufacturers of boilers of all sizes: 


Ames Iron Works, Inc. Murray Iron Works Co. 
Bascock & Witcox Co. Orr & SEMBoweER, INC. 
BiceLow Co. PREFERRED UTILITIES 
Bros Inc. MANUFACTURING CoRP. 
CLEAVER-Brooks Co. Ritey STOKER Corp. 
CoMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. SUPERIOR COMBUSTION 
CYCLOTHERM Div., InpusTRIES, INC. 
NATIONAL-U.S. Raprator Corp. TITUSVILLE IRON Works Co., 
Erte Crty Iron Works Div. or StRuTHERS-WELLS Corp. 
FosteR WHEELER Corp. Union Iron Works 
E. Keeter Co. Vapor HeEatinGc Corp. 
KEWANEE Bolter Dyv., Henry Vocr Macutne Co, 
AMERICAN-STANDARD Wickes Borer Co. 


the companies 


Boiler manufacturers know POWER gives them most for their dollar. 


will find that POWER IS THE ONLY FULL-VALUE PUBLICATION 
SERVING THE POWER AND PLANT SERVICES MARKET. 


IF YOU WANT TO MOVE YOUR PRODUCT,... 
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-.10 MEN IN INDUSTRY 


the industry ... 


Plant Engineer, H. M. Montague, with his Fore- Armstrong-Norwalk Rubber Corp., subsidiary of Armstrong 
man, J. D. Gowell, at Armstrong-Norwalk Rub- Rubber Co., manufactures Foam Rubber for Furniture and 
ber Corp., Norwalk, Connecticut. Mattresses as well as rubber for Tire Recapping and Shoe Soles. 


Mr. Montague, as plant engineer, specifies equipment that generates, 
distributes and applies all the following services:—steam (for processing and 
heating), electricity, water (for fire, sanitation, process and drinking), 
compressed air, air conditioning, ventilation, refrigeration, materials handling 
and lubrication. 


Mr. Gowell is responsible for the entire boiler plant as well as air compressors 
and piping throughout the plant. 


About POWER Mr. Montague says—“In the production of a top grade 
product these plant services are all-important. It’s a big engineering job and 
that’s where POWER comes in, as primary guide to better engineering 
practices. Advertising? We’re always looking for new products and more 
efficient processes. We get lots of tips from the advertising pages.” 


And Mr. Gowell adds—‘“‘Copies are routed through the plant, but I subscribe 
to POWER at home where I can give it more time. I like the fact that even 
the most technical subjects are written about in a way that makes them 
easy to understand.” 


The POWER and PLANT SERVICES 

We have prepared a booklet explaining in detail 

what these services are, their use in specific industries, 
their future and their importance to you. 

Write for your copy. 








BEHIND IT! 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Executives agree: Contests 
are top sales-building tools 


How effective and economical are contests among sales- 
men? Could the money spent on contests be better spent on 
general increases in the salesmen’s regular compensation? To 
find the answers to those questions, IM asked top executives in 
a wide variety of industrial companies for their opinions. They 
were almost unanimous in saying that contests can be a highly 
effective part of any marketing program. These capsule reports 
from some of the nation’s best known executives constitute a 
quick course in contest handling and evaluation. Here they 


are... 


Contests get ‘amazing’ 
results for Kaiser 


By Henry J. Kaiser 
President 

Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp.* 
Oakland, Cal. 


® In reply to your question as to 
the effectiveness of sales incentives, 
I can answer frorn direct knowledge 
that tours awarded for selling per- 
formance are great result-getting 
tools for increasing sales and the 
spirit of an organization. 

I have talked with leaders of a 
number of varied corporations who 
have brought winners of incentive 
tour contests to Hawaii. Without 
exception, they have been tre- 
mendously enthusiastic. They have 
told me of how incentive sales con- 


*Mr. Kaiser also iss head of Kaiser In- 
dustries Corp.; Kaiser Steel Corp.; Willys 
Motors; Permanente Cement Co.; Kaiser 
Gypsum Co. Kaiser Metal Products; 
Kaiser-Burns Development Corp.; Henry 
J. Kaiser Co.; Kaiser Engineers; Con- 
solidated Builders; Kaiser-Perini-Walsh; 
Kaiser-Walsh-PeriniRaymond; Foothill 
Electric Corp.; Kaiser Engineers Interna- 
tional; Dapite, Inc.; Permanente Services; 
Kaiser Motors Corp.; Underwriters Service, 
Inc. 
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tests, with trips to Hawaii as prizes, 
have spurred their sales all the way 
from 30 to 400%. They have re- 
lated how the morale and all-round 
performance of their entire sales 
organizations have been amazingly 
stimulated. 

Impressed by such success stories 
from a cross-section of American 
enterprises, the different Kaiser 
companies have conducted incen- 
tive tour contests and likewise 
achieved amazing results. 

We have found such contests 
effective both in companies manu- 
facturing consumer products and 
those producing basic materials, for 
the rewards can be based upon 
achieving a wide range of given ob- 
jectives. 

The year 1958 will be a year for 
real hard personalized selling. 

The salesman and the sales man- 
ager will be king in 1958—and one 
of my associates declares “the men 
will be separated from the boys.” 

There is a question in many 
minds as to whether the present 
generation of salesmen after many 
soft years of allocations and order- 





See “A Complete Guide to 
Sales Incentives,’’ beginning 
on page 45 





taking are properly trained or 
psychologically suited to the “hard 
sell” days ahead. Some entire sales 
organizations will go by the boards. 

Individual incentive is and al- 
ways has been the greatest pro- 
pellant for producing sales. 

Despite the normal work-a-day 
incentives of salaries, drawing ac- 
counts, commissions, promotions, 
prizes, and mere job-holding, it is 
generally recognized that the aver- 
age human is capable of exerting 
several times his normal daily effort, 
and that is particularly true in the 
field of selling. 

I observe that the incentive sales 
contest has never been equalled 
as a means of producing additional 
business—but: 


® The reward must be worth 
reaching for. 


e It must be glamorous enough to 
entice the enthusiastic support of 
the helpful wife. 


® The mechanics must be simple. 


® The rules must be fair and 
equitable and “tailor made” to the 
participating organization. 


Sales incentive campaigns are 
not new, of course, but this year 
they have become more important 
than ever. 

Sales incentive campaigns should 
cost a company nothing actually, 
because additional sales can more 
than cover the expense. The proofs 
are overwhelming that a sales in- 
centive campaign with a trip to 
Hawaii as its goal will provide a 
continuous stimulus to an organ- 
ization—the nostalgia of the winner 
who wants to go back again, the 
determination of the man who “just 
missed” to make it the next time. 

Organizations which have already 
participated in incentive programs 
with Hawaii as the goal have 
achieved successful results in: 


®@ Increased sales volumes 
® Increased new accounts 


® Increased average daily customer 
contracts 


@ Increased organizational morale 


Any size organization selling any 
line of product can successfully de- 
velop a sales incentive campaign. I 
have noted statistics indicating a 

Continued on page 124 








To reach 
the men who 
build America... 


A 40-man editorial staff in New York, editors 
in major cities from coast fo coast, 160 special 





reporters and correspondents throughout the 
world, the industrial news-gathering chain of 
McGraw-Hill bureaus and correspondents, 3 major 
wire services . . . plus contributions by outside 
experts . . . all this is why 77,000 construction 
men — the men who build America -- depend on 
Engineering News-Record every week. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD ABP ABC A MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 36 
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market . » « the Gas Utility Mar- 
ket represents a tremendous mar- 
ket of more than $1.3 billion in 
construction to serve over 900,000 
new gas customers. American GAS 
JOURNAL effectively reaches com- 
panies who serve 96% of the in- 
dustry total of 27.5 million meters. 











circulation... only Ameri- 
can GAS JOURNAL delivers 95% 
effective circulation to the key 
buying men, with 77.8% of this 
pin-pointed to top management, 
supervisory, and sales personnel 
of the specialized Gas Utility In- 
dustry. Waste circulation is vir- 
tually eliminated through maxi- 
mum advertising effectiveness to 
gas utilities. 
















AMERICAN 
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continued from p. 122 


balanced participation by organiza- 
tions employing from 20 to 10,000 
employes and with sales volumes 
ranging from $1 million to $50 mil- 
lion. 


Incentives cut sales 
costs, boost morale 


By Evan P. Helfaer 
President 

Lakeside Laboratories 
Milwaukee 





= We consider “sales incentives” 
to be a most important part of our 
marketing operation. In fact, we use 
almost every type of “sales incen- 
tive” which can be adapted to our 
sales program. 

Our salesmen are paid on a basis 
of a graduated base salary, actual 
expenses incurred, and we furnish 
a car. In addition, each salesman is 
given an opportunity to increase 
his earnings under a bonus arrange- 
ment which is realistic. Salesmen 
are expected to earn bonus, and do. 

We believe additional “sales in- 
centives” help us to attain certain 
established objectives at a lower 
sales cost. For the most part we al- 
ways endeavor to set up our “sales 
incentive” campaigns so that each 
of our salesmen has an opportunity 
to win some reward. This we con- 
sider most important. In recent 
years we have conducted a number 
of “sales incentive” campaigns 
which enlist the support of sales- 
men’s wives. Often the prize or 
additional compensation gained in 
such a campaign is sent directly to 
the salesman’s wife. Members of 
our sales organization and their 
families are quite enthusiastic about 
this type of sales incentive program. 

An allowance for sales incentive 
campaigns is a part of our annual 
sales budget. Most effective results 
from such expenditures are gained 
by carefully planning such cam- 
paigns in their entirety before re- 
leasing. With proper execution of 









the campaign, sales objectives can 
be obtained at a lower sales cost to 
the company plus, and most im- 
portant, greater salesmen satisfac- 
tion. 


Tells contests’ 
value, gives rules 


By B. K. Wickstrum 
Senior Vice- 
President, 
‘Marketing 
Sylvania Electric 
Products 

New York 








= Showmanship in selling is usually 
directed toward the ultimate con- 
sumer. That’s good—but let’s rec- 
ognize that the sales force itself 
is equally responsive to action-stim- 
ulating showmanship. Colorful, 
imaginative contests generate ex- 
citement and enthusiasm. Add the 
impetus of self-interest appeals in 
the form of awards and special rec- 
ognition, and you get a big measure 
of extra drive from your men. 

Few of us in the business of per- 
suading people to use our goods 
and services deny the value of 
timely promotional devices or 
“sweeteners.” Maybe there’s a com- 
petitive angle, a seasonal soft spot, 
or a sticky inventory situation. The 
solution to such problems _in- 
variably boils down to special meth- 
ods of getting people to do things 
they aren’t likely to do otherwise, 
or to do more of them—consumers 
to buy, distribution channels to pro- 
vide better coverage and exposure, 
salesmen to sell more aggressively. 
Automatically we get around to in- 
centives, which in the case of sales- 
men mean extra rewards for ac- 
complishment. Contests provide an 
effective springboard. 

The beauty of sales contests is 
that they can be tailored to mar- 
ket and competitive conditions pe- 
culiar to a current problem with- 
out establishing a permanent pat- 
tern. They put emphasis where you 
want it. Costs can be controlled by 
pre-selecting awards commensurate 
with contest quotas or targets that 
must be attained before pay-off. The 
duration of such sales drives is con- 
trollable in advance. Or, if war- 











ranted, they can be extended as a 
special concession to the sales force. 

One rule that must not be vio- 
lated is to keep contest rules and 
bogies fair. Set quotas scientifically, 
just as in framing basic compensa- 
tion and bonus plans. Whether in- 
centives are set up on an individual 
or team basis (and don’t overlook 
the latter when men work closely 
together), be sure the bench-marks 
are equitable. 

A significant plus to be derived 
from sales contests is recognition of 
superior performance. Recognition 
should not await the outcome of the 
contest. Ideally it should be as fre- 
quent as communications permit, in 
the form of standings published 
daily or weekly. Circulation should 
include all participants, their su- 
pervision, and top management. 

The home front is important too. 
Contests that include promotional 
messages to the distaff side are 
especially effective if awards are 
announced on a “Mr. and Mrs.” 
basis. For example, merchandise 
prizes might include items for the 
salesman-husband, others for his 
wife. If budgets permits, trips are 
most effective as awards when 
wives share in the fun. 

Experience has shown that awards 
should bear sensible relationship to 
the season when they will be given. 
This applies equally to merchandise 
and trips. 

Add up the pros and cons of sales 
contests, and the bulk of evidence 
weighs heavily in their favor. Our 
experience shows them to be the 
sugar-coating that makes many a 
bitter pill palatable—even tasty. 
And in the process they cure many 
an ill at low cost. 


Says incentives are 
‘American way’ 


By W. E. Blank 
Vice-President 
Marketing 
Electric 
Auto-Lite Co. 
Toledo, O. 


= Our experience has proved con- 
clusively that incentive programs 
for our salesmen and the salesmen 

Continued on page 154 





In 1958- 
THE TOOL ENGINEER 


Broadens its 
Advertising Readership Services 


—here’s what it means to the advertiser 


In 1958, Fosdick Advertising Performance Ratings will study 
six issues of THE TOOL ENGINEER~—January, March, April, 


June, October and November. 


To you, the advertiser, it offers an excellent opportunity to estab- 
lish the impact of advertisements in terms of tool engineer 
interests. 


The Fosdick method takes a cross-section of THE TOOL ENGI- 
NEER’s 38,000 readers and surveys them in terms of their job 
responsibility in purchasing products advertised. 


This is believed to be the most accurate method yet devised 
in determining the purchasing power and interests of a publi- 
cation audience. 


Why not ask your TOOL ENGINEER representative for full 
details. He will be pleased to explain how these studies can help 
you reach tool engineers as forcibly as possible. 


Publication of The American 
Society of Tool Engineers 
10700 Puritan 

Detroit 38, Michigan 


THE TOOL 
ENGINEER 
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@> What current trends and de- 
velopments in the industry are 
noteworthy? 


2) What are the basic statistics — 
plants, locations, sales, em- 
ployment, etc.? 


€) What does the industry buy— 
what products and services, and 
how much? 























“TELL-ALL” SPACE LIKE THIS (shown, the 
first page of a fact-filled insert) helps ornare” 
makers to answer the all-important Question 7 
—which media to select—by dramatically pre- 
senting media values. More than 200 business 
paper publishers used such space in the 1958 
edition, to strike hard for new or bigger 
schedules. 
{epee RR 


Our editorial pages give the up-to-date informa- 
tion which answers the first 6 basic market ques- 
tions about each of 73 major and over 130 sub- 
markets which blanket U. S. industry. Charts and 
tables high-light the key data. This edition of 
the MARKET DATA BOOK will contain over 
600 pages. 
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GLECTRS WONT AND POWER 




















©) How does the industry buy — what 
are the buying standards, and who 
are the buying influences? 


5) From what sources can further de- 
tailed market information for spe- 
cific products be obtained? 


YOU CAN GET CONSIDERATION at the planning 
stage, when new marketing plans are being developed, or 
old plans revised, if you have the facts about the Marketing 
Power of your medium in front of the schedule planner at 
the moment when he is looking for the answers to the 7 
basic questions about the market you serve. 


WE'LL PUT THE FIRST 6 of those answers in the hands 
of schedule planners in leading advertising departments 
and agencies throughout the country, in the forthcoming 
1959 edition of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S MARKET 
DATA BOOK. Data on the 73 major U. S. markets and 
over 130 sub-markets are given in condensed but compre- 
hensive form, supported by pertinent charts and tables cov- 
ering key points. No other single convenient and authori- 
tative source for all this needed information is available 
for study by advertiser and agency marketing teams. 


THAT LEAVES ONE IMPORTANT QUESTION TO BE 


ANSWERED—which media should be selected to support _ 


new or revised marketing campaigns? Planners want data 
on this point for consideration at early stages of program 
development—to help set up budgets, to aid in deciding on 
marketing methods and advertising themes, to determine 
in advance how extra marketing pressure can be applied. 


HERE’S WHERE YOUR MEDIUM’S SALES STORY 
HITS ITS HARDEST—with a teli-all description of how 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 


/O5Q MARKET DATA 
and DIRECTORY NUMBER 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
480 LEXINGTON AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


© What publications serve the market 
— what are the basic facts about 
them? 


your medium can supply the market coverage, reader ac- 
ceptance, market information, supplementary services and 
other plus-values which the schedule planner is looking 
for. For once, your prize prospects are looking for you— 
often, in the case of new advertisers or revised marketing 
targets, even before you can know that they are prospects 
at all! Your sales message appearing in the special section 
of the MARKET DATA BOOK devoted to the market 
you serve reaches these schedule-builders before, not after, 
lists are discussed and programs finalized. 


MORE THAN 14,000 COPIES of this much-thumbed 
guide to marketing plans will be hard at work in the busiest 
and most important ad departments and industrial agencies 
for a full 12 months. This means that people who influence 
marketing budgets, schedule building, and media selection 
will use this volume in developing their plans—and choos- 
ing media—in 1958-59. 


“TELL-ALL” SPACE in the MARKET DATA BOOK IS 
A MUST for media which want their best selling foot for- 
ward in the right places, at the right times, where impor- 
tant new space-buying decisions are being made. Be sure 
that your values in marketing power or services are force- 
fully dramatized for the schedule-planner just when he is 
most receptive to the facts you have for him! 


Reserve your “Tell-All space now! 
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NOTE: The: following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission; all publications listed are monthlies and have stand- 


ard 7x10" advertising pages, except where otherwise noted. 


February /volume 8.3% (in pages) under 1957 


1957 


page 





Year to date/volume 7.9% (in pages) under 1957 


1958 1957 


pagechange % change 





Industrial - 24,322 


“Ty 27,889 
chy Seer 


Product News* cyt 234 





Trade 5,527 6,060 


2,831 
62 





Class 3,546 3,476 


+ 


70 





Export 1,107 1,143 


36 


Industrial 48,437 54,034 — 5,597 


—10.4 





Product News* 6,084 6,211 onns: 197 


— 20 





Trade 10,901 11,813 912 


mete? 3 





Class _ 6,872 6,641 


3.5 





Export 2,508 2,492 


6 





Total 37.674 41,066 


*1/9 page units 


3,392 


February Pages 


Industrial group 


1958 


1957 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 


Total 74,802 81,191 


*1/9 page units 


Industrial group 


7.3 





Aeronautical Engineering Review 
Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating 

Air Force 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


Aviation (bi-w.) 
Boxmaker 

Brewer 

Builder - 

City i 
Dyestuff Reporter ‘i- w.) 
Gas Journal ee 
Machinist (bi-w.) 
American Milk Review 

American Printer 

Analytical Chemistry 

Appliance Manufacturer 
Architectural Foram 

Architectural Record 

Automation 

Automotive Industries (semi- mo.) 
Aviation Age’ 

Aviation Week’ 

Bakers Weekly 

Baking Industry (bi-w.) 

Bedding 

Better Roads 

Boxboard Containers 

Brewers’ Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Building Products’ 

Butane-Propane News 

Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) 

Carbide Engineering 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 
Chemical Engineering (bi-w.) 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
Chemical Processing 

Chemical Week 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Coal Utilization 

Combustion 

Commercial Car journal 

Concrete Products wig wie 
Construction (bi-w.) —— : 
Construction Bulletin (w.) -.—....... 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) 
Constructioneer (w.) — 
Construction Equipment’ ' 
Construction Methods & Equipment . 
Construction News 

Public Works Issue (bi-w.) 
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47 


*43 
70 
18 
24 


147 
"78 
24 


74 
26 


92 


65 
22 
37 
92 
23 


66 
25 


87 


161 


98 
213 
72 
69 


Rm i 
Consulting Engineer | ps4 weal 
Contractors & Engineers (9%x14) 
(7x10 ad units) - a hws 
Control Engineering | Soh Soe oe ree 
Dairy Record .- 
Design News (bi-w.) - 
Diesel Power — Ji ARTES 
Diesel Progress (@xi2)* - Ree ES 
Dixie Contractor (w.) - 
Drilling Machine —— Ne Fee 
Electric Light & Power (bi-w.) 
Electrical Construction & Mntce. —__ 
Electrical Design News ~~... 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical Manufacturing pais 
SPUN PUI hoo inetisciaehenninenis 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (w.) PREY 
Electronic Design (semi-mo.) 
Electronic Equipment 
Electronic Technician” 
Electroriics (tri-mo.) a 
Engineering & Mining Journal . 
Engineering News-Record (w.) 
Excavating Engineer cate 
Factory Management & Mntce. 
Fibre Containers & ayy Mills 


Piet ceria: iis Si 


Food Engineering —_____ 
Food Packer bis 30 

Food ee a 

Foundry i 


Gas 

Gas Age (bi-w.) - = : 

Graphic Arts Monthly (4Yox6 2)" vi 

Grinding & Finishing —_ 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 

Mote: G Momie™ <2 aS 

Ice Cream Review 

Industrial & Engineering ‘Chemistry 

Industrial Development —— 

Industrial Laboratories — 

Industrial Packaging 

Industrial Wastes (bi-mo.) 

Inland Printer “ pha 

International Oilman 

lrog. AGG AW) 5 a 

ISA Journal —._ 

Leather & Shoes tw) . 151 
LP-Gas 
Lumberman 
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A magazine is a philosophy 


More than ink or paper or people—in simple truth, a magazine must be a 
philosophy. It exists to communicate something its readers want to know. At 
Production, this principle is underscored. We exist solely to serve the special- 
ized interests of mass production metalworking — the nation’s largest and 
wealthiest industrial market. 


By concentrating exclusively on mass production, without side issues, Production 
has earned the respect of its readers for thoroughness, accuracy and informa- 
tive, timely reporting. The men who read it, read it well—for in a very real 
sense it is their magazine. They made it—with their comments, suggestions and 
interest. Such responsive readers are responsive prospects — let Production 
communicate your sales message to them. See your Production representative 
or write Bramson Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham, Mich. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 


MAGAZz 








February Pages Pages to Date 


Industrial group 


1958 


1957 


1958 


1957 


February Pages Pages to Date 


Industrial group 


1958 


1957 


1958 


1957 





Machine & Tool Filue Book (4Yax6¥/2) 

Machine Design ‘bi-w.) - 

Machinery 

Mair-tenance (1 Wx) 1%) (7x10 ad 
units) 

Manufacturers Record 

Marine Engineering/Log 

Materials in Design Engineering . 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Metal Finishing heats 

Metal Products Manufacturing wi 

Metal Progress 

Metalworking = 

Michigan Contractor & Builder (w.). ; 

Mid-West Contractor (w.) 

Milk Dealer 

Milk Products Journal 

Mill & Factory 

Mining Engineering 

Mining World . 

Missiles & Rockets 

Mississippi Valley Contractor 

Modern Brewery Age 

Modern Concrete - 

Modern Industrial Press 

Modern Machine Shop (4}/2x6!/2) 

Modern Material: Handling - 

Modern Metals 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Railroads 

National Bottlers' Gazette 

National Petroleum News 

National Provisioner (w.) 

National Safety News 

New England Construction (bi-w.) 

Oil & Gas Journal (w.) 

Pacific Builder & Engineer 

Package Engineering 

Package Parade 

Paper, Film & Foil Converter 

Paper Industry 

Paper Mill News (w.) 

Paper Trade Journal (w.) 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Refine: - 

Petroleum Week 

Pipe Line Industry 

Pit & Quarry 

Plant 

Plant Engineering 

Plating 

Power 

Power Engineering 

Practical Builder 

Printing Magazine 

Proceedings of the ILR.E. 

Product Engineering (w.) 

Production 

Production Equipment 

Products Finishing (41/2x61/2) 

Progressive Architecture 

Public Works 

Pulp & Paper 

Purchasing ; 

Purchasing News (bi-w.) 

Quick Frozen Foods - 

Railway Age (w.) 

Railway Freight Traffic 

Railway Locomotives & Cars 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Railway Signaling & 
Communication: ieenasg gielieoae 

Railway Track & Structures 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products 

Rocky Mountain Construction 
(semi-mo) oo Eee 

Rural Roads (bi-mo.) 

SAE Journal 

Signal cement 

Southern Lumber “Journal . ae 
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§241 


297 
224 


42 
13 
105 
158 
135 
*90 
86 
47 


270 
299 
281 


55 
15 
115 
192 
187 
lll 
80 
55 
169 
97 
213 
114 
96 
28 
222 
63 
77 
68 
53 
55 
50 
45 


454 
552 
409 


115 
27 
191 
290 
242 
158 
151 
94 
309 
135 
356 
227 
187 
42 
364 
94 
116 
229 
98 
102 
98 
65 


239 
105 
293 
380 
215 
120 
237 
250 
118 
240 


215 
73 
75 


350 


491 
569 
494 


128 

30 
2t1 
352 
360 
177 
157 
101 
332 
178 
403 
232 
177 

50 
423 
104 
143 
125 
117 

87 
104 

85 
538 
289 
147 
286 
383 
244 
137 
214 
276 





Southern Lumberman (semi-mo) 
Southern Power & Industry 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 
Steel (w.) 

Street Engineering 

Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 
Telephony (w.) 

Texas Contractor (w.) 

Textile Industries 

Textile World 

Timberman 

Tool Engineer 

Tooling & Production 

Traffic World (w.) 

Veneers & Plywood 

Wastes Engineering 

Water & Sewage Works 
Water Works Engineering 
Welding Engineer 

Western Builder (w.) 
Western Canner & Packer 
Western Construction 
Western Industry 

Western Machinery & Steel World 
Western Metals 

Wood Worker 

Woodworking Digest 

World Oil 


World Petroleum (9x12) 


128 
70 
324 
*406 
15 
115 
185 
152 
129 
129 
68 
170 
126 
113 
26 
23 
60 
49 
67 
"219 
37 
75 
5] 
96 
5S 
32 
76 
§273 
§53 


142 
60 
252 
485 
14 
126 
186 
149 
157 
154 
88 
202 
177 
129 
27 
23 
64 
60 
66 
213 
37 
88 
68 
122 
69 
36 
75 
312 
62 


Total 


242 
114 
625 
918 

28 
216 
361 
307 
225 
243 
122 
321 
248 
225 

55 

43 
116 
100 
120 
510 

64 
181 
112 
197 
117 

67 
154 
424 
227 


275 
114 
517 
1068 
34 
227 
344 
302 
268 
295 
261 
400 
309 
255 
56 
4) 
124 
114 
128 
523 
60 
238 
142 
221 
135 
71 
144 
462 
123 


24, 322 27,153 48, 437 54,034 


Volume figures for product news information publications are re- 


ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434") . . 


7x10 pages. 


not in standard 


February Pages Pages to Date 


Product News Group 


1958 


1957 


1958 


1957 





Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 

Electrical Equipment 

Industrial Equipment News 

Industrial Maintenance & Plant 
Operation 

Jobber Product News 

New Equipment Digest 

Plastics World 

Product Design & Development 

Transportation Supply News 


Total 


132 
284 
724 


189 
151 
722 
295 
412 
263 


3,172 


196 
292 
793 


189 

95 
742 
287 
390 
250 


272 
520 
1454 


444 
268 
1334 
593 
760 
439 


6,084 6,211 


3, 234 


388 
564 
1531 


407 
155 
1384 
653 
723 
406 


February Pages Pages to Date 


Trade Group 


1958 


1957 


1958 


1957 





Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News (w.) (10!4x14) 
American Artisan ; 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 
American Paper Merchant 
Automotive News (w.) (1014x141,) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 
Building Supply News 
Chain Store Age 
Administration Edition 
Combinations 
Druggist Editions 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions ; 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) saa 
Cleaning Laundry World 
Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) - 
Department Store Economist 
Domestic Engineering —_.. i 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 
Electrical Wholesaling _ 


32 
63 


130 
115 


58 
93 


51] 
61 
116 
142 
*90 


33 
76 


128 
118 


56 
99 


49 
93 
146 
200 
93 


145 
206 


458 
103 
301 
250 
448 


61 
154 


228 
230 


109 
161 


91 
125 
228 
357 
170 


196 
317 


443 

81 
293 
267 
533 


64 
184 


237 
240 


96 
162 


83 
160 
270 
447 
192 
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We know a man who'll be glad to carry you 
around to the other side of your desk... 


He’s your agency man, of course. Remember how he 
constantly emphasizes the importance of putting your- 
self on the buyer’s side of the desk? 


So suppose, now, that you are a buyer of an industrial 
product like yours. ..and you turned to a directory to 
find out about source manufacturers. Wouldn’t you want 
these four benefits in the purchasing directory you used ? 


1. A one-volume, wholly-industrial directory 


2. A directory with a modern indexing system that 
lists all sources under the major name of the prod- 
uct—with thorough cross references 


3. A directory with 100% verified listings 


4. A directory that shows the size of each listed com- 
pany—rated realistically by number of employees 


Well, as an industrial buyer, you’d get all these advan- 
tages presently enjoyed by Conover-Mast Purchasing 
Directory users. 


Now ask your agency man to carry 
you back to your own side of your 
desk. Once again, be yourself—a 
seller to industry. After reading the 
ai various advantages that Conover- 
Mast Purcuasinc Directory offers 
& to a buyer, wouldn’t you consider 
these same advantages to be of value 

to you as an advertiser? 


And, in addition, as an advertiser selling to industry, 
wouldn’t you want these plus values: 


w To tap the biggest part of industry’s buying power 
because of CMPD’s superior coverage of the in- 
dustrial market? 


@ To cover all buying bases — plant and’ engineering 
executives .. . and purchasing executives? 


To find out how Conover-Mast PurcHasinc Directory 
can help you get valuable orders and inquiries, consult 
your advertising agency, or write or phone: 





Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 9-3250 
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February Pages 


Trade Group 


1958 1957 


February Pages Pages to Date 


Class Group 1958 1957 1958 1957 





Farm Equipment Fietailing — 

Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 

Florists’ Review (w.) 

Fueloil & Oil Hect 

Gas Heat ia 

Geyer’s Dealer Topics 

Glass Digest 

Hardware Age (bi-w.) 

Hardware Retailer 

Hatchery & Feed . 

Heating & Air Conditioning 
Contractor 

Heating, Plumbing, ‘Air Conditioning 
News e 

Hosiery Industry Weekly 

Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 

Industrial Distribution 

Jewelers’ Circular-€eystone sit 

Journal of Plumbing, sap ageaie & Air 
Conditioning i : 

Mass Transportation 

Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor Service (43/4x63) 

NJ (National Jeweler) 

Office Appliances 

Photographic Trade News” 

Plumbing & Heating Business 

Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
Wholesaler 

Progressive Groce: 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Building Supplies 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Super Market Merchandising 

Variety Store Merchandiser 

Western Farm Equipment 

Wood Construction & Building 
Materialist 


Total 


47 49 
*98 95 
*336 355 
69 109 
41 50 
66 79 
58 93 
*274 318 
$193 171 
$3 30 


50 102 


22 
42 


75 


35 
140 
103 

52 

70 


82 
40 


42 





6,060 


February Pages 


Class Group 


1958 1957 


10,901 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 





Advertising Age (w.) oan 
Advertising Requirements 
American Funeral Director 
American Motel 

American Restaurant 

Banking (7x10 3/16) 

Billboard (w.) (1034x153/4) 

Buildings : 

Chain Store Age— 

Restaurant Fountain Editions 
College & University Business 
Dental Survey 
Fast Food 
Finance 
Hospital Management 
Hospitals (semi-mo.) 

Industrial Marketing 
Inplant Food Management 
raat Feeding & Housing 
(1144x1144) (7x10 ad units) 
Interiors 
Journal of American Medical 
Assn. (w.) 
Law & Order 
Medical Economics (41/4x63/,) (bi-w.) 
Madern Beauty Shop i 
Modern Hospital 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo) 

(41/4 x65/4) = 
Nation's Schools 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 
Scholastic Coach .. 

School Executive- Educational 

Business ES 
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*324 315 
46 46 
*53 57 
38 55 
77 85 
64 92 
"233 221 
36 


30 
52 
102 
52 
34 
75 
96 
108 
43 


46 
98 


553 

34 
278 
103 
150 


367 
128 
103 

37 


114 


567 
102 
108 

82 
143 
125 
476 

77 


68 
82 
197 
99 
102 
142 
217 
205 
79 


178 
197 


1034 
61 
544 
184 


550 

99 
105 
101 
162 
163 
430 

82 


65 
97 
192 
104 
100 
117 
199 
221 
74 


153 
188 


828 

47 
456 
186 
297 


749 
250 
186 

78 


233 


What's New in Home Economics 72 80 138 129 
6,872 6,641 





Total 3,546 3,476 
Pages to Date 


1958 1957 


February Pages 


Export Group 1958 1957 





Agricultura de las Americas i 31 53 132 85 
American Automobile ~~ .-.. 98 87 148 
American Exporter (2 editions) sili 66 434 
American Exporter Industrial 

(2 editions) $ 3 72 267 
Automotive World (2 editions) - : 44 132 
Automovil Americano ak mea Y |’ 172 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada ak 26 54 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) $110 110 
Farmaceutico ; 24 54 
Hacienda (2 editions) adteats 69 142 
El Hospital cs 16 26 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 60 114 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 58 93 
Management Digest—Latin 

American Edition 
Management Digest—Overseas 

Edition 
Petroleo Interamericano 
Pharmacy International 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 
Revista Industrial 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 
Textiles Panamericanos 
World Construction 
World Mining 





Total 1,107 2,508 2,492 
The above figures include classified and display advertising. 
§Includes special issue “Estimated *Two issues “Three issues 
‘Four issues ‘Five issues |||Does not include advertising in special 


Western section. 


°Aviation Age . . 1957 figures include advertisting in “Aviation 
Operations” section which became separate publication, Busi- 
ness/Commercial Aviation, January 1958. 
"Aviation Week . . February 1957 figure includes special inven- 
tory issue not repeated this month. 
‘Building Products . . February 1958 figures include two pages in 
Western section; 1958 total includes four Western pages. 
*Construction Equipment . . 1956 total volume incorrectly reported, 
Jan. IM. Should have been 1518 instead of 1533. 
"Diesel Progress . . carries special 7x10” “junior page” 
reported as pages. 
“Electronic Technician . . January volume inadvertantly omitted 
from Feb. IM. Jan. '58—44 pps; Jan. '57—34 pps. 
“Graphic Arts Monthly . . pages carrying smaller than page-ad 
units are based on 4x55/g”" page size. 
“Photographic Trade News . . January 1958 volume incorrectly 
reported Feb. IM. Correct total is 63 pages, not 93. 

Continued on page 131 


units 





Need help in planning? 


Two IM articles, particularly valuable in planning 
marketing programs, now are available in reprint form. 
They are: ‘446 Checkpoints for Marketing Planning” and 
“How to Evaluate Your Promotion Program.” Each of 
these reprints costs 25c. Write: Reprint Editor, Industrial 
Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 




















Leaders in classified 
Why we use... 
The following are those publications which 


carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- f 

vertising in their February, 1958 issues, JOURN AL OF PETROLEUM Ik 

listed alphabetically. First figure is for ; 

month, second figure is for year to date 


total. 


American Funeral Director ...... *9/19 
Automotive News *8/17 


Aviation Week 128/49 . 
mah... ae reasons for our consistent pro- 


Billboard 7/13 P : 
Dock dk Mie Massie 7/13 gramming in JOURNAL OF 


Canner & Freezer 9/10 PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY. 


Chain Store Age— 


Administration Edition Combs... 5/9 : 
Chemical & Engineering News _ 19/39 Both are concerned with close 


Chemical Engineering 13/24 . . 
el bee 5/9 communication to the petroleum 


Construction Bulletin 18/37 ; rvi 
Construction Digest Sagas engineers and other supe 1sory 


Constructioneer Se? 48/15 iri n -to- 
eck Geatieeinn a 6/12 management requiring an up to-date 


Electrical World "6/10 knowledge of technical advancement. 
Electronics __ gt 
Engineering News-Record — *35/74 : ; 
Foundry - PS i) “First of all, our operations are C. F. McMAHAN 
Graphic Arts Monthly Sonat * ey | : ‘ 

Iron Age Se built on service and products Beige ee on ay 
Jewelers’ Circular- Keystone . 5/10 : . 
Jrnl. of the Amer. Medical Assn. 21/39 designed to help the petroleum A Subsidiary of 
Lumberman __. g. eS 6/16 ; P ; Borg-Warner Corp. 
Mechanical Engineering — 12/18 engineer achieve more productive 

Metal Finishing sis 5/9 5 f 2 
Michigan Contractor & Builder 6/7 wells. Secondly, we are constantly broadening and improving 


Mid-West Contractor 00. Ss 77/12 ‘ ; : ‘. 
Modecn Homi... our services, techniques and chemical formulae and wish to keep 


visio PRE ORS es uM a, | p o 
mee Leet . RA the petroleum engineer up-to-date on these advancements. 
Paper Mill News *15/30 
Pe& Quarry... ee 
Plasticn World 6/12 
Power _.. et 9/16 
Printing Magazine A et RE Ee 7/14 


mots 6 ee a PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Rock Products 5/11 
Sporting Goods Déaler 5/11 
Telephony "12/24 ’ 
Texas Contractor "7/17 monthly circulates to more than 13,000 petroleum-engineer 
Tentile WOR. as ee 9/14 : | 
Western Builder _. 48/82 readers... technical men, educated and skilled in putting 
Wood Worker 220 sa 


“BJ Service, Inc. has two basic 

















technical equipment to work. If your tools, equipment, or 
services require the engineer's approval, his professional 
publication is a necessary advertising medium. 


Be sure JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 
is on your oil field media schedule. 


petroleum engineers are educated to specify and buy 





JOURNAL OF 


eeerrrerres PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


rubber stamp in each box with a 


suitable slogan, and the kiddies will Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, 
do the rest. » Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas ~ 
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Mining on the moon? No, these are test firings 


of rocket engines designed and produced by the 
technical management specialists of Rocketdyne, 


a division of North American: Aviation, Inc: 


























Some people would have you believe that today’s missiles 
and tomorrow’s spacecraft are being developed by a new 
breed of technical specialists. Apparently they just sprang 
out of the ground or came down from the moon. 


Poppycock! 


Let’s look at the facts. Neither missiles, spacecraft, high- 
performance military aircraft or modern transports are in 
themselves an industry. They are products of an industry... 
AVIATION. 


The Aviation Industry is made up of many separate though 
related scientific and engineering fields... propulsion, aero- 
dynamics, electronics, metallurgy, optics, etc., which are 
required in the development and production of a given vehicle 
... whether it operates in the earth’s atmosphere or in space; 
whether manned or unmanned. 


Each type of vehicle... aircraft, missile or spacecraft... has 
some development problems requiring unique technical solu- 
tions. Very often, however, the technology applied to one type 
of vehicle need only be modified to solve development problems 
of another. And much basic technology is applied to the devel- 
opment of all three vehicles. 


The ICBM will be perfected, anti-missile missiles attain reality 


technical management INAGAZING of 


alrcratt - missiles - spacectatt 


A Conover-Mast Publication 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Aircraft? Missile? Spacecraft?—You name it! 
This is an artist’s conception of the X-15, a 
rocket-powered, hypersonic vehicle being de- 
veloped by North American Aviation for man’s 
first trip into space. 


Men from Mars? No— they're aviation techni- 
cians in protective clothing fueling a ballistic 
missile, developed and produced by aviation's 
technical management. 


. from Main Street, U.S.A. § 


and man achieve his dreams of travel in outer space, only 
through the coordinated efforts of Aviation’s “men from Main 
Street”—Aviation’s Technical Management men. These are the 
technical specialists with management authority who are 
responsible for developing the new materials, equipment, com- 
ponents and systems necessary for continued industry progress 
in high-performance aircraft, missiles and spacecraft. 

As these projects grow more complex, Technical Management's 
greatest need is for better communications —through word-of- 
mouth, group meetings, association seminars, technical papers, 
etc. But above all, they need an industry-wide technical medium 
to keep them abreast of technical developments in their own 
specialized fields, and in related technical areas affecting their 
individual project responsibilities. 

There is only one industry-wide technical Aviation publication 
—AVIATION AGE, Technical Management Magazine of Aircraft, 
Missiles and Spacecraft. 


That's why more than ever, AVIATION AGE is your most effective 
medium for influencing your most important prospects — 
Aviation’s Technical Management —- men with management 
authority but technical job functions—the men responsible for 
the design, engineering and production of aircraft, missiles and 
spacecraft. 











Lunar probe, designed by the Martin Com- 
pany, to circumnavigate the moon, obtain 
vital data, as part of the next logical step in 
man’s conquest of space. 
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Marketing in Canada—Today 


This article reviews the major economic, political and 
demographic factors which affect industrial marketing 
in Canada today. It evaluates the potentials of various 
industries and thus indicates what areas of Canada’s 
industrial complex are favorable or unfavorable for de- 
velopment by U. S. manufacturers interested in marketing north of the 
border. The article includes tables showing such things as: (1) com- 
parative market statistics for all Canadian provinces, (2) the 20 leading 
industries and (3) the major products now imported by Canada. 


By H. Jay Bullen 
IM Editorial Research Director 


= “... conceived in anger against 
its neighbor . . . born in defiance of 
American power, geography and 
economics . . dedicated to the 
proposition that the continent must 
hold two great powers—friendly 
but forever separate...” 

Canada is the subject of the quo- 
tation. Bruce Hutchinson, editor of 
the Victoria (B.C.) Daily Times 
wrote the words. Canada: Tomor- 
row’s Giant is the book in which the 
quotation appears. 
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Considering the quotation to be a 
statement of fact—is Canada a de- 
sirable market place for American 
manufacturers? 

Yes—is the factual answer: over- 
simplified and qualified, but factual- 
ly correct. 

U. S. manufacturers are wel- 
comed and needed in Canada—with 
reservations. 

In past years, the economic com- 
patability which existed between 
the two countries could be attrib- 
uted largely to propinquity. Com- 
patability still exists. It will very 
likely intensify. Only the reasons 


have changed. This can be mutually 
beneficial to each country. 


Fact vs. fiction . . “A wild and 
primitive land, personified by ‘King, 
of the Mounted Police,’ and ‘Nanook 
of the North’ . . . is the average USS. 
citizen’s concept of Canada.” True 
or not, this was the finding of the 
Canadian National Railways, which 
recently concluded a survey to de- 
termine American attitudes toward 
vacations in Canada. 

The survey was conducted chiefly 
in centers close to the Canadian 
border. Even so, the majority of 
persons questioned could name only 
a few of the country’s largest cities. 
Most of the respondents had a dom- 
inant impression of Canada as being 
primarily “. . . a cold wilderness of 
great open spaces and rugged ter- 
rain suitable only for hunting, fish- 
ing and trapping, and ‘backwoods’ 
settlements.” 

Apparently not all U.S. citizens 
see the same picture when they look 
north. To some, the second largest 

Continued on page 136 





Canacian 
markets are 
still expanding 


lf competition has tightened in the 
current business slowdown, try a 
more receptive market — Canada 


Here is a consumer and industrial market larger than 
the whole of New York State—kept busy and buying—as the tremendous 
construction and develo go vee rojects initiated during the last few 
— are care comple t. Lawrence Seaway, the Trans-Canada 

ipeline and the wae hag fom project are some of the continuing 
mainstays of the Canadian economy. 
The future of Canadian industry —according to key executives—is sound 
and healthy. In fact, many new major projects are being planned for 
1958. As this issue of Industrial Marketing went to press, authoritative 
business forecasts show government and business will spend more than 
$11 billion, an increase of nearly 4% over 1957. 
Although Canadian markets are still expanding, the seller must certainly 
increase the effectiveness of his approach to them if he wants to achieve 
his sales-target. But this is a challenge which any manufacturer should 
be ready to accept. 
We are meeting this challenge by geome iy editorial leadership, effective 
circulation, and thorough market in every sales area covered 
by our business magazines. 
If you want to sell in Canada, you can increase the effectiveness of 
message and reach receptive growing markets by advertising in Hug “C. 
MacLean Publications. 


Hugh C. Maclean Business Magazines Cover The Big Canadian Markets 


The Canadian Architect Canadian Transportationt Electrical News and Engineering Industrial Digest 
Canadian Chemical Processing Canadian Woodworker Engineering and Contract Record MacLean Building Guide 
Chemical Buyers Guide’ * * Decision* Engineering Construction Purchasers MacLean Buyers Guide ** 

Electrical Contracting and Maintenance Directory * * { Manufacturing and Industrial Engineering 
Canadian Metalworking Electrical Equipment News Furniture and Furnishings Shoe and Leather Journal 


Canada Lumberman 


Oil/Gas World* 


Electrical Farming in Canada** Supermarket Methods Trade Builder 


*Not yet eligible for CCAB membership **Not eligible for CCAB membership TABC and CCAB audit @ CCAR 


fag 


HUGH C. MACLEAN Publications Limited 


1450 Don Mills Road, Toronto, Canada 


U.S.A. Representatives: T. W. Jacklin & Associates, Suite 304, 1718 Sherman Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. Phone Davis 8-4122 
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country in the world seems to be an 
excellent place to invest their capi- 
tal: 

Americans have better than a $10 
billion stake in Canadian invest- 
ments. Canada and the United States 
are each other’s best customers— 
with the United States having 
bought about $3 billion of goods 
from Canada last year, and Can- 
ada purchasing approximately $4.5 
billion from us. 

Far-sighted business men see this 
kind of picture when they focus 
their marketing sights on Canada: 


® A country which produces the 
most newsprint, nickel, asbestos and 
platinum in the world. 


e A country which is the world 
leader in the production of uranium. 


® A country which is the second 
biggest producer of wood pulp, gold, 
aluminum, zinc and hydro-electric 
power; the third largest producer 
of sawn lumber and silver; and the 
fourth largest producer of wheat, 
copper and lead. 


These statistics relate to a land 


These are the questions 


In contacting the many sources 
of information for facts included in this 
article, certain key questions were 
asked in all cases. Here are the most 


important ones: 


1. Does Canada actually want U.S. 
manufacturers to establish production 
or sales branches in Canada? 


2. Are present Canadian economic 
conditions conducive to the entry of 
American manufacturers into the Ca- 


nadian market? 


3. What significance does the present 
political regime have in the economic 
welfare of U.S. firms which want to 


ee ek a 


operate in the Canadian market? 


4. What is the major significance of 
Canada’s demography to the U.S. in- 
dustrialist considering a Canadian 
branch? 


5. What geographic areas constitute 
the best potential industrial markets? 


6. What industries have the greatest 
growth potential in Canada? 


7. What specific factors should U.S. 
manufacturers consider when determin- 
ing a plant location in Canada? 


8. What are “typical” major problems 
a US. firm faces in opening a Canadi- 
an branch plant? 





mass 4,000 miles wide and 3,000 
miles deep. At present this land 
mass holds some 17 million persons 
—90% of whom live in a strip of 
land which runs from coast to coast 
but extends only 225 miles north of 
the Canadian border. 

Canadians are interested in ex- 
tending their own economic fron- 
tiers. To do this, they need help. 
This is one reason U.S. industry is 
wanted in Canada. 





Industry Group 


Leading Canadian Industry Groups—1956 
(Table 1) 


Selling 
Value of 
Factory 
Shipments 
$ “000 


Cost of 
Plant of 
Materials 


Number of 

Establish- 
ments Used 
(1955) $ ‘000 





Foods and Beverages 


8,134 2,474.9 3,884.9 





Iron and Steel Products 


2,895 1,304.5 2,755.3 





Transportation Equipment 


594 1,286.5 2,211.0 





Paper Products 


580 899.4 1,918.6 





Non-ferrous Metal Products 


581 1,124.6 1,859.6 





Wood Products 


792.3 1,478.0 





Petroleum and Coal Products 


106 826.6 1,477.0 





Chemicals and Allied Products 


518.3 1,112.6 





Electrical Apparatus & Supplies 


468 553.2 1,056.7 





Textiles 


977 430.9 769.2 





Clothing 


397.4 743.9 





Printing; Publishing 


226.3 685.9 





Non-metallic Mineral Products 


205.6 562.2 





Rubber Products 


82 159.8 354.5 





Leather Products 


646 125.4 240.9 





Tobacco; Tobacco Products 


56 150.2 239.8 





Knitting Mills 





296 84.4 169.7 








Data: Preliminary Statement of Manufactures, 1956, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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It is also a fact that Canada is 
becoming an increasingly attractive 
market for U.S. manufacturers—at 
least according to the findings of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, which last month released 
the results of a survey involving © 
the selling practices of 237 US. 
firms. 

Of those surveyed, 196 (83%) of 
the companies now sell in Canada. 
Of those which do, many plan to ex- 
pand their Canadian production fa- 
cilities and intensify their sales ef- 
forts. 

Typical of the view held by firms 
currently without a direct stake in 
Canada is this: “. . . the only long- 
range solution to the problem of 
making more sales in Canada is the 
establishment of manufacturing fa- 
cilities in that country.” 

Of the companies now selling in 
Canada, 110 maintain separate sub- 
sidiaries to manufacture and sell 
their products. Here are the two 
major reasons cited by these com- 
panies for establishing Canadian 
subsidiaries: 


© Elimination of import duty pay- 
ments, resulting in better profits, 
better competitive positions and 
minimization of red tape. 


©@ Capability of meeting the Ca- 
nadian demand for “home-manu- 
factured” goods. 


An inward leok . . Several years 
ago Canada decided to take a look 
at its own economic profile. A five- 








Forecast of Distribution of Total Employed Civilian 
Labor Force Among the Various Sectors 
of Canada’s Economy 
(Table 2) 


(Actual) 


‘000 Persons 
1955 


% 





Agriculture _. > 

Resource Industries 

Primary Manufacturing — 

Secondary Manufacturing —.......... 

Construction 

Civilian, Government and 
Community Service 

*Transport, Storage and 
Communications 





“Trade, Finance and Services 


5.6 
5.9 


6.9 625 


12.5 1439 


ve 3890 
26.6 





Total 








*It was not possible to forecast employment in these sectors separately 


100.0 9637 








man commission was organized, and 
officially designated as the “Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects.” 

More popularly known as “the 
Gordon Commission,” the group has 
just completed one of the most ex- 
tensive general market surveys in 
the history of the world. 

The Gordon commission was 
charged with forecasting ‘Canada’s 
economic future, industry-by-in- 
dustry and province-by-province. 
Table 2 is the result of some of the 
Commission’s findings. It is of in- 
terest to American manufacturers 
because it provides a broad indica- 
tion of the general direction Can- 
ada’s economy is expected to take. 

To date, the Gordon Commission 
has presented a wide-ranging pre- 
liminary report. Before it is fin- 
ished, the commission will publish 
more than 30 separate studies on 
aspects of the Canadian economy 
and a detailed final report. 

In brief, here are the commis- 
sion’s major conclusions: 


® Canada’s population will jump 
70% by 1980, with its work force 
increasing slightly more. 


e Average work week in business 
will drop from 41.3 hours per week 
in 1955 to 34.3 in 1980. 


Source: Business Year Book, 1957 


® Urban districts will account for 
80% of the population in 1980, as 
compared with 62% in 1955. 


® Gross national product (in 1955 
dollars) is pegged at 75 billion— 
which is almost three times larger 
than the 1955 total. 


@ National product per capita will 
rise almost 70%. 


In general, this forecast augurs 
well for American manufacturers 
who want to do business in Canada. 
However, there are certain reserva- 
tions. For instance, anyone export- 
ing to Canada in the future will 
probably find that goods with high 
labor content are best from a profit 


and sales standpoint. A_ great 
growth is expected in secondary 
manufacturing industries. This 
means stiff competition for imports 
in this field. 


Today's tempo . . Forward-look- 
ing manufacturers undoubtedly 
want to know what the future 
holds, so they can plan accordingly. 
But to reap future rewards, a com- 
pany has to stay in business—to- 
day. 

What’s the present economic pic- 
ture for the American manufacturer 
who wants to locate a plant in Can- 
ada? 

Here’s a forecast for some key 
industries—as seen by Canadian 
economists. 


> Food and beverages Food 
processors are planning on in- 
creased sales but smaller profits. 
Beverage producers expect bigger 
profits, as well as a higher sales 
volume. Capital spending seems 
destined to pace 1957 and possibly 
increase slightly. 


> Iron and steel . . Primary pro- 
ducers and fabricators of iron and 
steel products seem to be facing a 
sales picture that’s not quite as 
bright as 1957. Prices within the 
field indicate fluctuations, but profit 
expectations are not as wobbly and 
they lean toward the status quo. 
Compared with 1957, capital spend- 
ing will hold its own. 


> Aircraft . . Foreign sales are the 
focal point of optimism in this field, 





Canada’s Industrial Profile .. seen through American eyes 


@ Branch plants and sales organiza- 
tions are welcome—in industries vital 
to the Canadian economy. 


®@ Immigration, combined with family 
propagation, is spawning expanded 
markets throughout the Canadian econ- 
omy—and generating miscellaneous 
but controllable disruptions. 


@ Balance of trade with the United 
States is a critical factor in Canada’s 
immediate and long-range economic 
health—and a hot issue in the main- 
tenance of compatible economic co- 
existence, 


@ Industries connected with construc- 
tion, chemicals, petroleum and mineral 
development have the greatest future 
growth potentials at this time. 


®@ Central Canada seems destined for 
the greatest growth during the next 
decade—because of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, with its supply of cheap 
power and improved transportation. 


@ Geography and population make 
marketing in Canada different than in 
the United States—particularly in dis- 
tribution problems and _ transportation 
costs. 
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with domestic activity not expected 
to alter significantly from 1957. 
Prices probably will be up slightly. 


> Pulp and paper .. The profit 
squeeze is taken almost for granted, 
but sales volume seems likely to 
rise. Decreased profits will be due 
primarily to higher prices of ma- 
terials bought by pulp and paper 
companies. Production will remain 
at a high level, because capacity 
exists. To keep sales high the in- 
dustry will, in general, absorb some 
of the higher operating costs, in- 
stead of passing them on to cus- 
tomers. Capital spending will be 
lower than last year. 


> Oil . . Sales seem virtually certain 
to climb significantly, with profits 
following, but at a shallower rate. 
Price increases don’t seem likely. 
Materials purchased by oil com- 
panies are expected to remain close 
to 1957 levels. Capital expenditures 
appear to be headed for a slight in- 
crease. 


> Chemicals . . Slight sales increases 
seem almost assured, with profits 
showing one basic pattern—incon- 
sistency. The consensus of industry 
leaders is that, while individual 
gains may not be spectacular, no 
one will lose money. 


> Textiles . . After a relatively un- 
satisfactory year, prospects are 
much brighter for 1958, with ex- 
pected sales increases bracketed be- 
tween 3% and 10% over 1957’s vol- 


ume. Costs and prices are expected 
to remain relatively stable—making 
the profit picture lean toward the 
bright side. Capital spending will 
be about the same as 1957. 


> Construction .. No change—or at 
least, very little—is on the horizon 
for the construction and building 
materials industry. Net profits seem 
likely to dip from the 1957 level, 
even though total dollar volume is 
expected to remain approximately 
the same. Capital spending is almost 
certain to diminish in 1958. 


1958 outlook . . Considering Can- 
ada’s over-all economy, economists 
view 1958 this way: 


© Capital spending in 1958 will be 
down 5% to 10% from 1957’s $8.8 
billion. 


© Biggest decreases will be seen 
in firms producing durable goods 
and equipment—with iron and steel 
products, pulp and paper and build- 
ing and construction accounting for 
the major cutbacks. 


Canada considers itself to be un- 
dergoing an “economic readjust- 
ment.” John S. Proctor, president, 
of the Imperial Bank of Canada, 
commented publicly that prospects 
of the Canadian economy have not 
been so changed as to make nec- 
essary any substantial revision of 
long-term investment plans of Ca- 
nadian businessmen. 

Canada’s current economy might 





Measuring Canadian media 


@ At least 15 Canadian business publications retain readership measurement services. 
Here is the latest available list of publications that use such studies: 


Starch Readership Studies . . Three or 
more issues of each of the following publi- 
cations will be "Starched” this year: 

@ Canadian Business 

@ Canadian Chemical Processing 

@ Canadian Grocer 

@ Canadian Machinery 

®@ Electrical Contractor 

@ Electrical Digest 

@ Engineering 6 Contract Record 

@® Modern Power & Engineering 
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@ Office Equipment & Methods 
@ Plant Administration 


Readex . . These publications were studied 
by Readex during 1957 (the list is ex- 
pected to be substantially the same for 
1958): 

® Canadian Architect 

@ Canadian Chemical Processing 

@ Electrical News & Engineering 

@ Grocer’s Magazine 

@ Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada 


be described as “just resting.” 


Politics and busimess . . Canada 
will hold a general election on 
March 31. Conservative Party Prime 
Minister John G. Diefenbaker will 
pit his strength against Lester B. 
Pearson, leader of the Liberal Party. 

International trade is the main 
issue which has divided the two 
Canadian parties since the nation’s 
beginning. It is one of the main 
issues in the coming election—with 
Mr. Diefenbaker favoring increased 
controls and Mr. Pearson cham- 
pioning low tariffs and increased 
trade throughout the free world. 

The present government is cau- 
tiously edging toward increases in 
tariffs on a number of products 
sold by the United States. Steel 
products and textiles are at the top 
of the list. Other items on the tariff 
agenda are pipes and tubes, rubber 
and canvas footwear and some farm 
products. 

On taking office last June, Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker stated as an 
“objective” the diversion—from the 
United States to Britain—of 15% of 
Canada’s present purchases. This 
would cost American exporters 
about $600 million a year. Recent 
statements of Diefenbaker cabinet 
members indicate that the “objec- 
tive” will probably remain just that, 
an objective. 

Regardless of whether the party 
in power is Conservative or Liberal, 
it is unlikely that serious dis- 
criminatory measures would be 
taken against U.S. manufacturers. 
It would not be economically profit- 
able. 

Here’s why. 

The previously-mentioned Gor- 
don Commission was directed to 
prepare a report on “Canada-U.S. 
Economic Relations.” These are the 
highlights of the report as pre- 
sented in the Financial Post: 


® Canada’s trade will remain 
heavily dependent on the United 
States. 


e A fairly constant relationship will 
continue to exist between exports 
to the United States and Canada’s 
gross national product. 

Continued on page 14] 





Canada’s Mr. Churchill says .. . 


To sell Canada 
you should ADVERTISE 


Canada’s Trade Minister, Mr. Gordon Churchill, recently urged 
U.K. manufacturers to spend more money on Canadian advertis- 
ing if they wish to sell the fast-growing and profitable Canadian 
market. This advice is especially applicable to United States 
manufacturers. 





Canada is the United States’ best customer. In 1956, total 
Canadian imports amounted to $5.6 billion . . . and $4.1 bil- 
lion (72%) of this total was bought from the U.S. By far, the 
major portion of these Canadian purchases from the U.S. 
were for industrial machinery and equipment, and industrially 
manufactured products. With more and more countries step- 
ping up their sales campaigns in prosperous Canada, U.S. 
manufacturers must increase their Canadian advertising if they 
are to maintain or better their huge share of this much-sought- 
after industrial market. 


How to sell this rich market through advertising? 


Many progressive U.S. manufacturers have already recognized 
that fast-growing and profitable Canada can be sold most 
effectively through Maclean-Hunter business publications. They 
know that Maclean-Hunter business papers—because of their 
nationwide distribution and the authority of their editorial 
pages—can provide the great penetration it takes to really sell. 
Preliminary nine-month reports indicate that as a group, Mac- 
lean-Hunter business papers accounted for more than half 
the industry’s linage gain in 1957 . . . a positive show of con- 
fidence by advertisers in the sales ability of Maclean-Hunter 
publications. 


Canadians in industry and commerce have expressed a marked 
preference for their own Canadian business publication—and 
Maclean-Hunter business papers serve these people with news 
—— developments in their respective fields better than any 
others. 


Use Maclean-Hunter business papers as advertising media— 
and you have taken a long step towards getting your share of 
the lucrative Canadian market. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS 


For detailed information on Canada’s people and their industries, write 
for your free copy of the new 8-page brochure, “The Canadian People 
and Their Market ... Today--Tomorrow.” 


71 YEARS OF PUBLISHING LEADERSHIP 


MACLEAN-HUNTER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 


481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 
Offices af.... 
MONTREAL VANCOUVER NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON, Eng. 
U.S. Representatives... 
Duncan A. Scott & Co., 85 Post St., San Francisco 4 & 1901 West 
8th St., Los Angeles 57 


Sell to Canada’s 
expanding markets with 
these M-H Publications 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES 


MA 


BUSINESS NEWSPAPERS 


Mark 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Lic 


a. Vehacl ai 


tA 


BUSINESS ANNUALS 


OTHER SERVICES 
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= Comparative Pro 


(Table 3) 


vincial Mazket Characteristics | 





Population 


Major Manufacturing Industries 
(incl. selling value ‘56 shpmts.) 
(in millions of dollars) 


Significant Facts 





New Brunswick 


Newtfoundland 


Nova Scotia 


Ontario 





Fredericton 


Toronto 
(Fed. Capital 
Ottawa) 


Charlottetown 





1,123,000 








Petroleum: coal prod. $132.3 
Wood prod. 55.8 
Iron: steel prod. 

Chemicals; allied prod. 

Non-metallic mineral prod. 


Wood prod. 

Foods: beverages 
Paper prod. 
Non-ferrous metal prod. 
Petroleum: coal prod. 


Foods; beverages 

Iron; steel prod. 
Petroleum: coal prod. 
Transportation equipment 
Clothing 


nause 
“NOOO & 


Food: beverages 

Paper prod. 

Wood prod. 
Transportation equipment 
Iron; steel prod. 


SBS3s 
Noro 


Paper prod. 

Food; beverages 

Wood prod. 

Non-metallic mineral prod. 
Printing: publishing; allied prod. 


Food: beverages 

Iron; steel prod. 
Transportation equipment 
Wood prod. 

Paper prod. 


Iron; steel prod. 1,819.2 
Transportation equipment 
Food; beverages 

Non-ferrous metal prod. 
Electrical apparatus: supplies 


1,549. 8 
841.7 
720.2 


Foods: beverages 

Textiles 

Wood prod. 

Printing: publishing; allied prod. 
Iron; steel prod. 


Foods: beverages $1. 
Paper prod. 

Non-ferrous metal prod. 

Iron; steel prod. 

Petroleum; coal prod. 


Foods; beverages 

Petroleum: coal prod. 

Wood prod. 

Printing; publishing; allied prod. 
Iron; steel prod. 





Oil and gas reserves almost unlimited. 
Plentiful hydro-electric power. 
Petrochemical industry now b ing and 
expanding rapidly. 

Half the population live in central area. 
Slaughtering and meat packing. top in- 
dustries—followed by petroleum. 





Highly industrialized: manufacturing rep- 
presents nearly 50% of output value. 
New developments taking place in areas 
remote from present industrial centers. 
Site of country’s largest smelting. refining 
and chemical company. 

Pulp and paper and wood product indus- 





fruits and vegetables. 


Main railway center for Western Canada. 
Winnipeg area holds half province’ & pop- 
ulation; primary meat and 
other food products, clothing and petro- 
leum. 

Numerous deposits of base metals. 
Grain-growing. cattle-raising and dairying 
support 50% of populace. 





Base metal deposits discoveries opening 
new areas of. province. 

Population increase of 360,000 by 1985 
forecast, bringing total to 911,000 with 
labor force of 273,000. 

Over 45% of production is in manufactur- 
ing. which is diversified. 

Per capita income, 1956—$923.00. 


Fastest growing population in Maritime 
provinces. 





g faster than 
national rate, but still oe in Canada 
—$725 per capita. 

Operating mines produced more than 50% 
of Canada’s iron ore in 1956. Additional 
.] J aA 





Population “expected to double in 25 years. 


Actively soliciting new manufacturing 
plants. 
Has power to waste; electric power sur- 
plus will jump higher in 1959, when new 
generators begin operation. 

Over $175 million new capital invested in 
1956. 

Dependent on manufacturing for 40% of 
net value of gross production. 

Per capita income in 1956, $1,000. 


Most trated ket in Canada. 
Produces 50% of Canada’s total manufac- 
tured goods. 

Two of every three residents live in centers 
of 10,000 or more. 

Population forecast 8 or 9 million by 1980. 
More than 13,400 manufacturing plants. 
Accounts for 40% of Canada’s capital 
spending. 





Agricultural revolution now in progress. 
Industrial developments absorbing most of 
labor leaving farm. 

Per capita income 1956, $788. 


Over $1 billion yearly pouring into capital 
investment. 

Migration from farm to city. 

New mineral wealth being tapped. 
Super-abundance of electrical power— 
more available than any other Province. 
Mineral production accounts for 37%, of ail 
primary production. 

Forest products output totals $360 millions. 
Farms. fur and fishing account for $170 
million per year. 


Large uranium deposits. 

Most intensive wheat cultivation in Canada. 
Population is mainly rural; almost 50% 
live on farms—edditional 20% live in rural 
non-farm areas. 
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PLANT ADMINISTRATION 
PENETRATES all Canadian 
manufacturing plants with 50 
or more employees, This 
group produces over 85% of 
Canada’s total output of man- 
ufactured goods — heavy in- 
dustrial, fabricated, compo- 
nents, food, beverages, textiles, 
etc. 


PLANT ADMINISTRATION 
gives penetration where it 
counts . . . speeds up route 
slips with extra copies ... 
increases the number of ad- 
vertising impressions and puts 
your advertising to work faster 
across the board in the big 
plants with an efficient circu- 
lation policy. 


Editors who know the Cana- 
dian manufacturing industry 
guide PLANT ADMINIS- 
TRATION .. . and this pub- 
lication produces top reader 
interest. According to a recent 
personal interview study by 
Gruneau Research Limited, 
77% of readers either recom- 
mend or have direct purchas- 
ing authority and 69.9% of 
total readers take action as a 
result of reading this publica- 
tion. 


In 1958, PLANT ADMINIS- 
TRATION provides manvfac- 
turers with the opportunity of 
studying their advertising to 
those who specify, buy and use 
production equipment, mate- 
rial and services in Canada’s 
manufacturing industries of all 
types. 


being 

JULY and SEPTEMBER is- 
sues. Contact your agency to- 
day or write for complete de- 


PLANT 





ADMINISTRATION 


481 UNIVERSITY AVE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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© USS. capital will continue to play 
an important role in Canadian 
economic development. 


@ The Canadian economy has been 
and will long continue to be highly 
sensitive to U.S. cyclical shocks. 


© If Canada adopted policies de- 
signed to “shield” its economy from 
the United States, it might lose 
more than it gained. 


@ Canada’s major source of needed 
foreign capital in years to come 
will continue te be the United 
States. 


@ Both Canada and the United 
States are operating within the 
framework of a North American 
economy embracing strikingly sim- 
ilar institutions, attitudes, tech- 
nology and patterns of behavior. 


The Conservative party, now in 
power, is traditionally protectionist. 
Even so, in view of factors such 
as those cited by the Gordon Com- 
mission, it would probably take a 
major national catastrophe to cause 
the Diefenbaker government to take 
political action which would en- 
danger U.S. trade. 

There is an obvious exception to 
this premise. 

If the balance of trade became 
serious—if the U.S. dollar and gold 
reserves in Canada were drained 
to a dangerous low—then, under 
the guise of an emergency, either 
a Liberal or Conservative govern- 
ment would be forced to consider 
such steps as quotas for specific 
types of imports. 


Population, production, pur- 
chases . . Canada has been acquir- 
ing new residents at a record rate. 
More than half a million were 
added to the population between 
Dec. 1, 1956, and Dec. 1, 1957. 

Immigration is the basic source 
of this growth, which represents a 
3.4% increase in the rate over the 
previous year. 

The labor market is at an all-time 
high. So is the unemployment in- 
dex. More people have more jobs 
than ever before—but the number 
Continued on page 142 











How to sell 
CANADA'S 
POWER 
MARKET 


To meet the urgent demand for new 
power equipment and _ supplies, 
Canada imported $532 millions’ 
worth in 1956 . . . $464 millions of 
it from the United States. 
If you're selling steam, diesel or 
electrical power equipment for use 
by utilities, industries or institutions 
. Canada can be one of your 
biggest markets. 
Within the next ten years the 
Canadian power industry will con- 
struct more new generating plants, 
than ever before in its entire his- 
tory. By 1967 the total national 
power output will be doubled, and 
in some areas the growth will be 
even faster. 


You can sell this market 
through MPE 


The record of Modern Power and 
Engineering, Canada’s leading na- 
tional power magazine, is studded 
with proven “firsts” such as .. . 
first to be Starch-studied, first with 
nuclear information and first in cir- 
culation and editorial coverage. 
Aggressive editorial leadership has 
made MPE into Canada’s most ef- 
fective medium for advertising 
power goods. In 1957, Modern 
Power carried over three times as 
muck advertising as the next Ca- 
nadian power paper and was second 
in advertising volume among. all 
North American power publications. 
This exceptional advertiser confi- 
dence in MPE is your assurance 
that it would be profitable for you 
to reserve advertising space in 
Modern Power and Engineering. 


Conede's ATTA 
Reema POWET:. 
Engineering 


481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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CEE* will help 
you sell the 
CANADIAN 
ELECTRONICS 
MARKET 


Estimates are that the present $505 
millions Canadian electronics mar- 
ket will double during the next ten 
years. To meet the industry's in- 
creasing needs, Canada annually im- 
ports many millions of dollars’ worth 
of electronic equipment . . . and it 
is estimated that 90%, of these im- 
ports come from U.S. manufac- 


turers. 


Every-issue advertising in Canadian 
Electronics Engineering can help 
you sell this fast-expanding market. 
Here's why... 


CEE’s monthly circulation of 8,402 
copies covers all electronic fields, 
where it is read by men with au- 
thority to specify and buy the 
equipment and components you sell. 
Its position as a superior technical 
and management-type _ electronic 
publication has been proven by en- 
thusiastic comment from its readers 
. and its advertising value is 
demonstrated by the increasing vol- 
ume of space being bought by lead- 
ing manufacturers and suppliers. 


Write now for detailed information 
about the Canadian electronics mar- 
ket... . and for more sales of your 
products to this vigorous electronics 
market plan every-issue advertising 
in Canadian Electronics Engineer- 


ing. 


Serving electronic and com- 
munication industry — in man- 
agement, research, design and 
application. 


ok 
CANADIAN 
ELECTRONICS 


ENGINEERING 


481 University Ave., Toronto, Ontario 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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of unemployed is also greater. 

A labor force survey compieted 
last October showed that only three 
main industry groups employed 
fewer people than a year ago. Here 
they are: agriculture—which has 
been steadily declining in recent 
years, due to farm mechanization 
combined with better wage op- 
portunities in industry; mining— 
which showed only a small drop; 
and forestry—which has lost al- 
most a quarter of its work force 
because of the slack export de- 
mand. 

Immigration is considered to be 
the main cause for the high un- 
employment figures. 

Several months ago Canada’s Na- 
tional Employment Service offered 
this employment outlook for pro- 
fessionally trained workers: in the 
immediate future—spotty in some 
occupations, good in others; on a 
long-range basis—excellent across 
the board. 

In its November, 1957, bulletin, 
the NES outlined the following on 
supply and demand for university 
graduates: 


® Engineering—good in general; 
most in demand, aeronautical, me- 
chanical, metallurgical and chemical 
engineers. 


@ Architecture—demand 
absorbing existing supply. 


readily 


©® General arts—supply hardly suffi- 
cient to fill demand. 


® Commerce and _ business—good 
demand for some time. 


Population growth is important 
to Canada—not just in quantity but 
geographic distribution. It is also 
important to American companies 
operating subsidiaries north of the 
border: they want to be located 
near a source of labor. 


Maximum concentration today is 
in the provinces of Quebec and On- 
tario, which account for 60% of the 
country’s population. It is important 
to recognize that both growth and 
location of the population signify 
an ultimate decrease of Canadian 

















U.S. SALES 
ARE UP 
37% 


CM" can help you get 
your share! 


Latest government figures show that 
Canada’s imports of metalworking 
machinery from the U.S. during the 
first nine months of 1957 were up 
37% over the same period in ’56... 
from $31.5 million to $43.2 million. 
Over the whole year of 1956, Cana- 
dians bought $42.9 million of U.S. 
metalworking machinery . . . 79.3% 
of Canada’s total imports of metal- 
working machinery for that year 
(latest government figures). 


You can start selling your share to 
Canada’s expanding metalworking 
market by doing as other successful 
U.S. manufacturers do . . . advertise 
regularly in Canadian Machinery 
and Manufacturing News—Canada’s 
leading metalworking paper for 52 
years. 


CM’s selective circulation of 6,500 
copies provides effective coverage of 
Canada’s 4,636 metalworking plants, 
and its expert editorial staff — the 
most experienced in the Canadian 
metalworking field — assures high 
reader interest among metalworking 
management. 


Manufacturers and suppliers of met- 
alworking machinery placed about 
three times as much advertising in 
CM during 1957 than in the next 
publication in the field—an excel- 
lent indication of CM’s sales ability. 
Ask for 

this free market data book 

CM’s annual detailed study of Can- 
ada’s metalworking market is yours 
for the asking. Write today for your 
free copy . . . and for more infor- 
mation about CM. 


* 
£8 PE GAD BLE AR 


MACHINERY 


AND MANUFACTURING NEWS 





481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 



























Canada’‘s 20 Leading Industries in 1956 
(Ranked According to 1955 Final Figures) 
(Table 4) 





Selling 
Value of 
Factory 
Shipments 


Cost at 
Estab- Plant of 
lish- Materials 
ments Used 


a, _ $°000 $'000 
125 546.078 1,326,938 
as 614,163 1,456,314 


710,761 1,211,715 
820,604 1,396,564 





. Pulp and paper 


. Non-ferrous metals smelt- 24 





Deatral oil 
._ & P 





. Motor vehicles 


. Slaughtering and meat 
packing 


. Sawmills 
. Primary iron and steel 
. Butter and cheese 


. Aircraft and parts 


Mi TT lentes rT 
apparatus and supplies 


. Rubber goods, including 
footwear 





Miscellaneous food pre- 
parations 


. Bread and other bakery 
products 

. Motor vehicle parts 

. Printing and publishing 

. Telecommunication equip- 
ment 

. Furniture 

. Sheet metal products 


. Machinery, industrial 


. Clothing. men’s, factory 





ing and refining - 


642,872 1,048,834 
776.411 1,321,507 


631.181 907,410 
836.714 1,201,740 


627,480 809,466 
646,453 868,890 


58,586 338,870 644,482 
60,387 358,238 659,787 


32,507 212.288 526,318 
36,031 301,049 680,153 


20,444 315,926 427,093 
20,634 328,015 432,155 


33,036 140,831 354,314 
34,038 137,367 353,915 


23,292 158,683 325,061 
27,498 204,699 390,541 


21,913 137,075 322,412 
23,155 159,836 354,542 


9,426 209,020 303,751 
9.874 223,145 333,397 


34,416 133,299 289,019 
33,932 145,580 315,727 


19,996 149,004 285,070 
21,018 175,032 324,496 


29,855 75,019 275,159 
30,767 82,956 301,764 


19,036 155,720 263,421 
19,362 134,536 224,192 


30,623 125,400 261,550 
32.791 145,942 299,090 


19,080 138,211 260,167 
19,846 156,104 292,307 


23,838 102,666 252,944 
26,684 136,072 324,454 


31,445 137,858 250,462 
32,513 152,282 274,342 











emphasis on foreign trade—as more 
Canadians are located in areas 
where they can capitalize on the 


country’s natural resources and 
productive capabilities. Also, a 
growing domestic market will be 
able to absorb a higher proportion 
of Canadian production. 

This population growth and 
movement provides U.S. manufac- 
turers with a clue for plant loca- 
tion, product demand, available la- 
bor force and transportation con- 
siderations. These people need 
homes to live in and jobs to pay 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


for them. This makes an excellent 
potential labor force. 


Qualitative Geography . . What 
regions constitute the best potential 
industrial markets—or the best 
areas to locate plants? 

Table 3, “Comparative Provincial 
Market Characteristics,” on page 140, 
gives a clue to economic activi- 
ties within the respective provinces. 
The animated map at the beginning 
of this article illustrates the rela- 
tive location of specific activities 
within each province. 


- showed a 46% increase over 1955, 
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New industries are appearing all 
over Canada—fed by raw ma- 
terials, which are becoming avail- 
able for the first time as new roads 
are built into formerly inaccessible 
regions. There is a definite, dis- 
cernible new drive to tap the un- 
tapped mineral, forest and water 
resources of the provinces. 

This drive is nurtured by both 
private and government interests, 
which, in the past seven years, have 
conscientiously undertaken what 
might be called “researched pio- 
neering.” 

Pre-1950 Canada had a tacit pol- 
icy of extending existing industries: 
e., pulp and paper production was 
encouraged and expanded through- 
out Canada; hydro-electric installa- 
tions were developed for industries 
throughout the nation. Development 
of new projects in remote areas 
was kept to a minimum. 

Then came the change. 

Oil and gas deposits were ex- 
plored in Canadian prairieland— 
and found. Water power was 
utilized to produce aluminum in 
British Columbia. These examples 
are only indicative. 

Developmental activities of this 
type were spurred on by the post- 
war rise in world demand for in- 
dustrial materials. Canada had 
them, but they were not easily ac- 
cessible. 

New transport facilities were 
built to rectify the situation. Roads, 
railroads and airstrips now speckle 
the Canadian landscape, penetrating 
former wilderness and making way 
for new industries—which are fed 
by newly available raw materials. 

Alberta’s petrochemical industry 
is an excellent example. Alberta 
natural gas is combined with British 
Columbia pulp to make synthetic 
fibers in an Edmonton textile plant. 
British Columbia pulp and paper 
mills function on sulphur produced 
in southwestern Alberta. 

Big resource ventures such as 
those just described are influencing 
a variety of supplying industries— 
by stimulating such projects as 
cross-country gas and oil pipe lines 
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and the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Expansion of the oil and gas in- 
dustries alone has resulted in the 
construction of half a dozen new 
pipe mills in Ontario and in the 
west. In addition, heavy industry 
has been called on to produce pow- 
er plant generators, digesters for 
pulp mills, tanks for uranium 
leaching mills, and grinding rods 
and balls for mine contractors. 


Seaway boom. . The St. Lawrence 
Seaway has generated pleasant 
shock waves throughout the entire 
Canadian (and some of the U. S.) 
economy. The Seaway has triggered 


Source: Ontario Dept. of Planning & Development | 


a construction boom, a shipbuilding 
boom (involving the design and 
construction of “ocean-seaway” 
ships, which are sturdy enough to 
withstand ocean waves yet small 
enough to get through Seaway 
locks) and a major reevaluation of 
international marine commerce. 
On both sides of the Great Lakes, 
the opening of the Seaway in 1959 


is bound to have far-reaching effect | 


on international trade. 

By being converted from lake 
ports to sea ports, cities such as 
Quebec, Mortreal, Toronto, Detroit 
and Chicago will feel the impact 


of being important ports of entry. | 
Continued on page 146 | 
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Penetration of foreign goods to new 
points of origin for domestic dis- 
tribution in Canada and the United 
States, will not only open up new 
industries, but will attract the nec- 
essary work force as well. 

Just one indication of the Sea- 
way’s reverberations throughout 
Canada’s industrial economy is seen 
in the major expansion move re- 
cently made by a Canadian trans- 
port giant—Kingsway Transports 
Ltd. 

Kingsway, a subsidiary of Canada 
Steamship Lines Ltd., an important 
lakes and St. Lawrence shipping 
firm, last month purchased a 
Calgary transport company which 
owns truck routes extending from 
Toronto to Alberta. With its new 
acquisition, Kingsway will be in a 
position to offer “fishy-back” trans- 
portation (highway trailers carried 
on shipboard) to inland manufac- 
turers seeking simplified, economi- 
cal transportation of finished goods. 

Developments of this type em- 
bellish the already favorable pros- 
pects of significant development of 
Canada’s prairieland provinces. 

What is the significance of this 
highlight summary of various de- 
velopments in different sections of 
Canada? It’s this: A manufacturer 
needs more than a map or a census 
report to pick a logical place to lo- 
cate his Canadian subsidiary. He 
needs facts about Canada’s present 
and long-range economy, its pop- 
ulation trends, raw materials sup- 
plies, transportation now existing 
and planned for the future—and an 
accurate evaluation of where his 
products fit into the Canadian 
economy. 


What's Needed? . . Table 4, page 
143, shows Canada’s 20 leading in- 
dustries, with comparative figures 
for 1955 and 1956. This shows who is 
making how much money and how 
it is being done. 

Table 5, page 145, shows the im- 
ports into Canada, by main com- 
modity groups, and the per cent 
these imports are fabricated when 
they arrive in Canada. Canada 
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would prefer to have the fabrication 
of these commodities take place in 
Canada. This table, therefore shows 
the industries Canada is most inter- 
ested in having established within 
her borders. 

By comparing the two _ tables, 
U.S. manufacturers can get a good 
indication of what industries are 
needed (table 5) and which ones 
are potentially most profitable in 
today’s economy (table 4). 

Once a decision has been made 
to establish a plant in Canada, the 
question arises as to what factors 
affect industrial plant location. 

The Trade and Industry Branch, 
Department of Planning and De- 
velopment, Province of Ontario, has 
prepared a checklist outlining some 
of the more significant factors. 

Here are the major headings of 
items included: 


© Production materials. 

© Marketing. 

e Transportation and distribution. 
® Labor. 

© Supervision. 

® Utilities, service and fuels. 

® Bank facilities. 

e Laws and taxes. 


e Community attitude toward in- 
dustry. 


e Living conditions. 
© Climate. 
e National defense. 


@ Site characteristics. 


Potential Problems . . American 
manufacturers’ establishing their 
first Canadian subsidiary, or enter- 
ing the market for the first time, 
face some conditions which are dif- 
ferent than those encountered in 
the United States. 

When it comes to operating Ca- 
nadian-based subsidiaries, there are 
certain “ground rules” to be fol- 
lowed—in the interest of avoiding 
tensions with established Canadian 
industries. 

Finance Minister Harold Fleming 


cited the rules last December in a 
speech delivered in Florida. He 
listed six points which he said have 
“. .. given rise to strong feelings of 
irritation .. .” in Canada. Here they 
are: 


1. Very large U. S. corporations 
establish subsidiaries in Canada and 
deny to Canadians any opportunity 
whatsoever of participating in the 
ownership of stock in such com- 
panies. 


2. Some of them prevent their Ca- 
nadian subsidiaries from taking ex- 
port business. 


3. Others control the purchasing 
policies of the Canadian subsidiary 
in a manner which consciously di- 
verts its buying away from Ca- 
nadian sources. 


4. Inadequate efforts are made to 
train Canadians for advancement to 
executive status. 


5. Canadian subsidiaries are some- 
times unnecessarily discouraged 
from engaging in research. 


6. Some Canadian subsidiaries are 
failing to bear their fair share of 
community philanthropies. 


Apparently these points are quite 
valid—but applicable primarily to 
smaller companies now operating in 
Canada, or newer companies in the 
formative stages of opening branch 
operations. Successful U.S. com- 
panies seem to be aware of these 
potential trouble spots and to con- 
duct their Canadian operations ac- 
cordingly. 

In a National Industrial Con- 
ference Board survey of 196 Amer- 
ican companies with Canadian sub- 
sidiaries, 110 of the companies said 
they give branch operations “. 
a great deal of independence in con- 
ducting their own business opera- 
tions .” even though the sub- 
sidiaries are wholly owned. Many 
of these same firms emphasized that 
Canadian executives staff the oper- 
ation. 

The control exercised by Ameri- 
can parent companies is frequently 
accomplished by such means as: 
interlocking directorships, with par- 





ent company board members serv- 
ing on the subsidiary’s board; hold- 
ing the subsidiary’s executives di- 
rectly or indirectly responsible to 
the parent company’s top manage- 
ment; requiring parent company 
approval of financial and capital in- 
vestment decisions. 

Financing a Canadian subsidiary 
is another area in which U.S. busi- 
ness men may find a difference 
from U.S. methods. The Industrial 
Development Branch of the federal 
government’s Department of Trade 
and Commerce has published a 20- 
page booklet on the subject. 

In addition to outlining the bank- 
ing structure in Canada, the book- 
let indicates some factors relative 
to the issuance of stock. 

A recent regulation encourages 
Canadian participation in corpora- 
tions with American control. Among 
other things, it altered the dividend 
requirement which previously pe- 
nalized such ownership. While find- 
ing themselves still being en- 
couraged to invest in Canadian sub- 
sidiaries, American companies can 
expect three requests to be made: 


1. They must have Canadian citi- 
zens in top management posts. 


2. Their stock must be available 
to Canadians. 


3. The subsidiaries must be per- 
mitted to engage in international 
trade. 


Canadians estimate that Ameri- 
cans now own about 60% of their 
manufacturing industries. This 
bothers them. Still, for econorical- 
ly sound reasons they are in- 
terested in having American in- 
vestors continue to help them de- 
velop Canada—but in such a way 
that the scales are balanced in what 
Canadians consider a more mutual- 
ly-beneficial manner. ® 





Where to get Canadian 
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@ You can get detailed market data on 
Canada by asking for the “Marketing 
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How to get more from 
an advertising agency 


This article tells how and why Crown Zellerbach Canada, 
Ltd., leaves advertising to its advertising agency. It ex- 
plains how Crown Canada keeps the agency completely 
informed of the company’s marketing objectives; and in 
return, receives more helpful, meaningful advertising and 
merchandising aids. Another benefit of such an advertiser-agency re- 
lationship: Crown Canada has been able to reduce its own department 


to one man—the manager. 


# “In order to get the most from 
an advertising agency, it must be 
fully informed. This means that the 
agency must sit in on marketing 
plans from start to finish.” 

Although impressive, this re- 
mark by A. R. Chadsey, advertising 
and sales promotion manager, 
Crown Zellerbach Canada, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C., really isn’t too 
different from the many others be- 
ing voiced today on advertiser- 
agency relations. 

What makes Mr. Chadsey’s state- 
ments noteworthy? Simply this: 
Whereas all too many of the others 
are merely paying lip service to a 
new “concept,” Crown Canada does, 
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in fact, include its agency in pol- 
icy formation, decision-making and 
job definition. 

In fact, the agency, McConnell, 
Eastman & Co., Vancouver, is so 
well informed of Crown Canada’s 
marketing plans that (1) it writes 
its own job instructions, and (2) 
Crown Canada has been able to 
reduce its own advertising and sales 
promotion department to one man 
—manager Chadsey. 

Mr. Chadsey put it this way to 
a meeting of the Advertising and 
Sales Promotion club of the Van- 
couver Board of Trade: 

“Only through effective com- 
munication and a clear definition 


of responsibilities can the many 
people involved in an_ industrial 
complex integrate their efforts or 
work together effectively. 

“This then became the corner- 
stone for all our advertising plan- 
ning. We must have a clear defini- 
tion of what is expected of our 
efforts within the marketing pro- 
gram of the divisions of Crown 
Canada.” 


Industrial complex .. The di- 
visions of Crown Zellerbach Canada 
which Mr. Chadsey spoke of break 
down into: Distributor Paper Sales, 
Industrial Paper Sales, Box Division 
Sales, Specialty Packaging Division 
Sales, New Product Development 
and Consumer Products. 

Each has its own products, its 
own market and its own selling pro- 
gram. There are nearly 20 product 
groups for which Mr. Chadsey and 
McConnell, Eastman must plan, 
budget and execute promotional 
programs. 

Serving all these divisions is the 





marketing operation under M. J. 
Lucas. And Mr. Chadsey is care- 
ful to point out that advertising and 
sales promotion comprise only one 
of the components of this marketing 
services operation (others include 
market research, new product de- 
velopment, sales service administra- 
tion, package design, and distribu- 
tion). 

Mr. Chadsey further states. “Our 
advertising and sales promotion 
effort is carefully organized, its role 
defined, and its application matched 
into the marketing plan. Every dol- 
lar we spend is geared to accomp- 
lish a given defined job. Our task 
is not to spend money but to help 
make sales. 

“Because this demands that ad- 
vertising and promotion be based on 
a complete understanding of its de- 
fined purpose in the plan, and be- 
cause Crown Canada does not have 
an advertising department as such, 
McConnell, Eastman must also sit 
in on marketing plans from start 
to finish.” 


How it works .. In actual prac- 
tice, this practical advertiser- 
agency relationship works out 
something like this: 

The first step is a schedule of 
conferences between marketing 
services (with the agency in- 
cluded) and the various division 
sales managers. In these conferences 
specific product-by-product sales 
goals are set for each geographic 
market. The means of achieving 
these goals are set and the basic 
sales promotion calendar is filled 
in. 

With a sales promotion calendar 
and all available facts, advertiser 
and agency begin setting down 
precisely and in detail just what 
they will undertake to achieve in 
the forthcoming 12 months. 

They discuss the product, its 
market, its price, its profit return, 
its sales features and its competi- 
tion. They consider what media op- 
portunities exist and their cost. 
Finally, they agree that under a 
certain set of conditions they will 
do so-and-so at a certain time. 

Continued on page 150 
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This might mean that nothing 
but direct mail will be used. It 
might mean that regional trade 
media or national media should be 
considered. It might involve a dis- 
play at a convention, instruction 
kits for salesmen, a full presenta- 
tion to distributor sales staffs, or 
maybe a sales incentive plan. 

“Tit might mean,” says McConnell, 
Eastman vice-president W. E. Ellis, 
“that no matter how hard we look, 
we can’t find a thing to do to help 
the product. And we cut it off with- 
out a cent.” 

After much discussion, advertiser 
and agency find themselves with 
about five pounds of paper covered 
with detailed notes. The agency is 
now put on its own. 

In a few days, the agency re- 
turns with all costs written in op- 
posite every job for every project. 
This involves estimating artwork, 
engraving and printing costs. It 
also involves detailed media _ rec- 
ommendations and their cost esti- 
mates. 


No guessing . . It does not include, 
however, such words as “mis- 
cellaneous” and “contingency.” 

The reason for this is quite simple 
says Mr. Ellis. “Multiply a few dol- 
lars overcharge on a job invoice by 
every job in every project and you 
have an amount of money that is 
too substantial to be casually writ- 
ten off as a bad guess.” 

Project by preject, then, the pro- 
posed promotional effort is broken 
down into specific job estimates 
which are priced out in advance. 
The sum of these job estimates 
equals the project cost, which in turn 
is related to the selling expense of 
the product involved. In this way, 
division totals are transferred to 
master divisional budgets and ulti- 
mately approved. In the meantime, 
the agency gets out the ads, being 
meticulously careful to keep within 
or under its budget. 

The remarkable part of all this 
is that such a great volume of work 
is done by an advertiser with only 


a one-man sales promotion depart- 
ment. Equally remarkable is that 
the agency is doing this work at a 
profit. 


Happy without .. Is Crown Can- 
ada satisfied with their relation with 
their agency? Is the company hap- 
py without the traditional adver- 
tising department? 

Mr. Chadsey admits there are 
times when it’s tough keeping his 
hands out of ink. “Sometimes it 
seems that it would be easier to just 
do the damn job than try to explain 
it to someone else,” he said. “But 
strangely enough, these are the 
times we need the agency most. 

“These are the times, when the 
democratic process works for us 
and prevents dictatorial error. The 
times we have ignored one another 
to speed things up or to have our 
own way in something are remem- 
bered as the bad times. 

“As to specific benefits, I could 
claim the fact that in our $4.50 per 
square foot or whatever it is build- 
ing, we have no great area devoted 
to the waste space of an advertising 
department now busy and now idle. 

“Similarly I could claim as a 
benefit that I’m not distracted by 
personnel problems such as _ nail 
buffing girls waiting for something 
to do. 

“I can most certainly claim the 
wonderful feeling that comes from 
knowing I have fully aware help- 
mates standing by to work with me, 
and that from their knowledge and 
resources come a continuous flow 
of fresh thinking. 

“I also claim as a benefit that I 
am backed up by vital, interested 
workers who, instead of fearing for 
their positions, can dispense with 
the pitches and flamboyancy to give 
me sound counsel and the kind of 
production we both know is needed. 

“This means that McConnell, 
Eastman does not sell, pitch or 
otherwise huckster advertising in 
our direction. Instead they provide 
the advertising services we need, 
based on the problems they under- 
stand as clearly as Crown Canada 
understands them.” 8 
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Follow the rules 


How to get your ad 
plates into Canada 


_ Here’s your guide to the simplest, cheapest, 


fastest route through customs. . 


This article, prepared by Maclean-Hunter Publishing 

Co. of Toronto, constitutes a complete shipping guide 

for U. S. advertisers and advertising agencies who ship 

engravings, electros, artwork, etc. to Canadian publica- 

tions. It tells what types of advertising materials are ad- 
mitted to Canada free, what types are subject to duty and just what the 
duty charges are. The article also tells how to get plates back from 
Canada without having to pay U. S. duty. 


= Canadian tariff regulations have 
been written to make it easy for 
American advertisers and agencies 
to export printing plates to Cana- 
dian publishers for reproduction in 
periodicals. They provide for free 
entry of such material under many 
circumstances and low duty charges 
under many more. 

It is, however, important to fol- 
low the correct procedure when for- 
warding such shipments. Canada, 
like any other nation, has rigid cus- 
toms rules and regulations, covering 
all types of imported goods. Extra 
charges and penalties confront those 
who stray from the defined paths of 
approach. 

This article is your road map to 
the Canadian market. It is intended 


to point out the cheapest, fastest, 
simplest route through customs. 

Printing plates of all kinds, in- 
tended for use in bound periodicals, 
enter Canada duty free. 

Artwork, drawings, photographs, 
etc., for bound publications or news- 
papers are dutiable at less than half 
the rate charged when they are in- 
tended for other purposes. Adver- 
tising inserts to be bound into a 
bound periodical are dutiable but 
are exempt from sales tax. 

Thus it is worth time and money 
to know what are “bound periodi- 
cals.” Canadian law defines them as 
those issued at least four times 
yearly, bearing dates of issue and 
wire stitched or otherwise fastened 
together. 


There is also the problem of get- 
ting material back without having 
to pay duty to U. S. Customs au- 
thorities. You'll find that enclosing 
U. S..Treasury Dept. Customs form 
3311 with the original invoices can 
save a lot of trouble later. 


Things to know . . Here is a basic 
guide for shipping printing plates 
into Canada: 


© Free—Printing plates of all kinds, 
imported into Canada for use in 
bound periodicals, are permitted 
entry free of duty if they are ad- 
dressed to the publisher. 


® Dutiable—Original plates in- 
tended for use in unbound periodi- 
cals or other forms of advertising 
are dutiable at 15% of their value. 
Duplicate plates and mats for such 
purposes are dutiable at the rate 
of 1c per square inch. 


® Value must be stated on the in- 
voice, even when the shipment is 
not liable for duty (as in platés for 
use in bound periodicals) or where 
the duty is specific (ie. le per 
square inch on duplicate plates or 
mats for unbound periodicals). En- 
try will be delayed and may be re- 
fused if the value declaration is 
omitted. 


® Plates and mats are exempt from 
sales tax when consigned to a pub- 
lisher. Sales tax exemption may also 
be claimed when such material is 
imported by an advertising agency 
operating under a sales tax license, 
and where the name of the pub- 
lication and the date of the issue are 
shown. Otherwise the tax is 10% of 
duty paid value. 


Three kinds of plates .. Im- 
ported printing plates are classified 
in three groups. The value to be 
shown on the invoice must be cal- 
culated on a different basis for 
each: 


1. Plates used in exporting country 


and shipped to Canada without 
change. 


® Value to be shown—Fair mar- 
ket value in the exporting country 
plus a percentage to cover the por- 
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tion of the preparatory costs. This 
is known as “advance for prepara- 
tory costs.” It is an arbitrary figure, 
laid down by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, as follows: 

® Original plates—50% on one- 
color originals; 25% on two or more 
color plates. 

® Duplicates (electros, stereos, etc.) 
—100% on one-color duplicates; 
50% on two or more color plates. 


2. Plates used in the exporting 
country and shipped to Canada, 
having changes made to plate to 
suit Canadian needs (i.e., Canadian 
branch addresses or Canadian 
prices). 

® Value to be shown—Same as for 
group 1, plus the full cost of making 
the change or changes. 


3. Plates prepared solely for use in 
Canada. 

® Value to be shown—Fair mar- 
ket value in the exporting country 
including all charges for prepara- 
tory work (not just a portion as in 
groups 1 and 2). 


In all three groups, if any part 
of the cost of the plate exported is 
charged to anyone in Canada, the 
value for duty purposes must not 
be less than the actual selling price 
to the purchaser in Canada. If all 
costs are paid by the exporter, the 
words “No Charge to Consignee” 
should be typed in the selling price 
column of the invoice. However, a 
value for duty must be shown even 
though there is no charge to the 
consignee. 


How to ship . . What is the best 
way to ship? This is a question 
which has been raised more often 
than any other by U. S. advertisers 
and advertising agencies. There is 
no pat answer. Parcel post rates vary 
sharply according to the number 
of zones the shipment must travel 
to reach its destination, with the re- 
sult that in some cases parcel post 
is cheaper than express, while in 
others the reverse is the case. 
Parcel post, however, is the sim- 
plest shipping method. There are no 
manifests or bills of lading to be 
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made out and customs procedure in 
the parcel post room is more in- 
formal. 

Railway express is dependable 
but calls for a little more work and 
a little more time at each end. 

When time is the essence, air ex- 
press can save hours and sometimes 
days. It is a good deal more ex- 
pensive but it is fast. 

When you are shipping material 
to a publishing house that produces 
a number of periodicals, please ad- 
dress it to the magazine or business 
paper in which it is intended to be 
used. Time and tempers at both ends 
of the line can be saved by remem- 
bering this important detail. 

Advertising and printed matter, 
inserts, circulars, etc., are dutiable 
at the rate of 25% of the value for 
duty or 10c per pound, whichever 
is greater. 

Inserts to be bound into a pe- 
riodical publication are exempt from 
sales tax. Other types of advertising 
and printed matter are subject to 
sales tax of 10% of the duty paid 
value. 

All material of this nature must 
be plainly printed or stamped with 
the name of the country of origin 
(“Printed in U.S.A.”). If this is not 
done, the material must then be 
stamped by the importer before 
customs will permit release. 

The value shown must be the ac- 
tual cost of printing, including press 
time, paper, engravings, etc. Usually 
such material is part of a large press 
run prepared for use in the home 
market. When this is the case, the 
total run must be indicated and the 
cost per thousand of the complete 
job, which will determine the value 
of the shipment. To arrive at a 
closer approximation of the Ca- 
nadian cost, the value as declared is 
then advanced by Canadian Cus- 
toms—35% in the case of material 
printed in two or more colors, 30% 
for a single color. 

When the material is printed ex- 
clusively for the importer’s use, it 
should be so described on the cus- 
toms invoices. Duty will then be as- 
sessed against the actual cost, with 
no advance in value necessary. 


When material is shipped without 
charge to the consignee, the words 
“No Charge to Consignee” should 
be written in the selling price col- 
umn of the invoice. This is impor- 
tant. 


What about artwork? .. Artwork, 
drawings, photographs, etc., for edi- 
torial or advertising use in Cana- 
dian periodicals are dutiable at 9%. 
For other purposes the rate is 20%. 
Exemption from sales tax is al- 
lowed if the material is to be used 
in a periodical and the consignee 
is the publisher. 

If the material has been used 
in the U. S. and is exported for 
reproduction in Canada, value for 
entry is calculated as follows: 
® Photographs, photoprints and 
photostats—The usual charge in the 
home market for producing the ma- 
terial, plus 5% of the full prepara- 
tory cost, such as model fees, re- 
touching and artwork. 

When two or more identical prints 
are imported, the advance for pre- 
paratory costs need only be added 
once. Transparencies such as Koda- 
chrome, Ektachrome, Ansco Color, 
etc., are permitted entry free of duty 
if they are intended for use in bound 
periodicals and are addressed to the 
publisher. The value to be shown 
on the invoice is actual cost. 
® Original drawings and artwork— 
When previously used in the United 
States for production of printing 
plates and sent to Canada without 
changes, the value for duty is 5% 
of the fair market value. A state- 
ment showing original cost and cer- 
tifying prior use must appear on 
the invoice. 
® General information—If changes 
have been made in photos or art to 
meet Canadian market require- 
ments, the full cost of such changes 
must be added. 

Prints, sketches or artwork pre- 
pared solely for publication in Can- 
ada must be invoiced at fair market 
value in the exporting country in- 
cluding all charges for preparatory 
cost. : 

Photostats, layouts, proofs and 
rough sketches, not in a suitable 





condition for or adapted to repro- 
duction, but exported for instruc- 
tion or approval purposes only, do 
not require an advance for prepara- 
tory cost. 

Paintings not containing advertis- 
ing are allowed to enter Canada 
duty free under Tariff Item 695a. 
This item exempts from duty “paint- 
ings, drawing and pastels by artists 
—all of the foregoing when valued 
at not less than $20 each.” 


Four invoice copies . . Properly 
certified invoices are required in 
quadruplicate for customs entry. 
These invoices should be sent to 
the importer by mail, not attached 
to the shipment. 

Invoices should contain a correct 
description of the goods, in com- 
mercial terms, and must be com- 
pleted in all details. Form M-A is 
prescribed for use with shipments 
from the U. S. and other Most Fa- 
vored Nations; Form M-B from 
British countries. 

Area of plates, number of colors, 
whether duplicates or originals, 
should be shown under “Quantity 
and Description of Goods.” 

Preparatory charges should be 
shown separately from “fair market 
value.” When shipping circulars or 
inserts, be sure to show original 
press run and cost per thousand to 
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Now (7” x 10”) Standard Format... 
greater circulation! 


HEATING, 
VENTILATING, 
AIR CONDITIONING 
GUIDE 1959 


will reach 22,000 engineers and buyers! 


THE HEATING, VENTILATING, AIR CONDITIONING GUIDE 
1959—only official technical reference in its field—continues to 
set the pace for greater growth and sales volume in every phase 
of the industry! 

Expanding to a larger page size and dynamic for- 
mat, THE GUIDE 1959 will bring more technical information 
than ever to engineers, architects, executives, contractors, deal- 
ers ... and give advertisers unlimited flexibility in presenting 
their products and services! It’s the biggest step forward in 37 
years of continuous service to 22,000 users of THe GumDE. 
LARGER PAGE provides 7” x 10” area for complete plates or 

publication set material. Improves layout and legibility of 
Catalog Data and product illustrations. 

INSERTS are now acceptable—at regular page rates! Even color 
and bleed are permitted. Minimum unit is 4 pages. 

22,000 CIRCULATION includes over 11,700 leading engineers 
and members of ASHAE, plus thousands of architects, con- 
tractors, dealers, engineers in industry and government 
agencies. 

ECONOMY results from use of complete 
plates or inserts prepared for other pub- 





lications or promotional programs. 


THE STANDARD REFERENCE OF THE INDUSTRY MORE TECHNICAL 


DATA than ever! 


support your price calculation. 

Always show “no charge to con- 
signee” in right hand column when 
this statement applies. 


Published b 
si i Expanded 1959 
Edition will 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING AND : i 
ave more 

AIR-CONDITIONING ENGINEERS data, . 750 
62 Worth Street, New York 13, New York pages, 57 Chap- 
Getting them back . . To get ters, in 12 Sec- 
plates back to the United States tions! 
use U. S. Customs Form 3311. If it 
is made out by the shipper and en- 


closed with regular customs invoices i. 
when plates are being sent to Can- in 


ada, it will help to avoid delays 
Montreal 


when the material is being returned. 
Industrial-minded management reads 


The Canadian consignee simply en- 
Che Montreal Star 























closes the form with the plates 
when he is shipping them back. 
Form 3311 may be obtained from 
publishers of legal forms. 

M-A invoice forms may be ob- 
tained from legal printers or cus- 
toms brokers, or from Canadian 
publishers representatives in the 
United States. a 


The largest English daily* in Canada’s largest city 


*177,782 Mon. to Fri. — 193,692 Sat. — A.B.C. interim statement 
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Use 

STEEL 
PROCESSING 

AND CONVERSION 
for complete 
market coverage 


Your Sales program demands 
complete advertising coverage 
of your market. Steel Process- 
ing and Conversion gives you 
complete coverage of the steel 
fabricating industries. 

Edited exclusively for the 
forging, pressworking, heat 
treating, stamping, forming, 
welding and conversion indus- 
tries, Steel Processing and Con- 
version reaches key buying au- 
thorities in these markets— 
over 7,500 interested readers 
each month. Circulation is au- 
dited by BPA. 

The big steel fabricating 
market requires broad tech- 
nological coverage. Steel Proc- 
essing and Conversion “‘sells”’ 
the entire market. And no 
other business paper covers 
the forging industry so com- 
pletely yet so economically. 





For full information on how 
Steel Provessing and Conversion 
can do a complete yet thrifty 
selling job for you, write or 
phone: 


STEEL PROCESSING 
AND CONVERSION 
Steel Publications, Inc. 

624 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Phone COurt 1-1214 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 125 


of our distributors are benefical be- 
yond the extent of our expenditures 
for such programs. 

Incentives to improve production 
in all facets of business have be- 
come a basic part of the American 
way of doing business. In sales work 
they are particularly applicable and 
offer a real opportunity to com- 
pensate for production beyond nor- 
mal. 

We prefer a practical incentive 
program to an increase in basic 
salary or commissions because pay- 
ments of the incentive plans are in 
direct proportion to increased sales, 
and, therefore, increased profits. 

Each year Auto-Lite carries on a 
huge incentive program for the sales 
people of its distributors across the 
nation. During the year 1957 this 
program, known as the “Auto-Lite 
Sellerama,” was particularly effec- 
tive in producing sales results for 
us. We plan an expansion of the 
“Auto-Lite Sellerama” during the 
year 1958. 


Sales contests are 
‘the icing on the cake’ 


By Robert K. Cutter 
President 

Cutter Laboratories 
Berkeley, Cal. 


= Sales contests properly worked 
into a complete marketing program 
can be like icing on a cake. 

Sales contents should not be ex- 
pected to became a panacea for 
other marketing problems. More- 
over, they should not be expected 
to correct deficiencies in an other- 
wise unsatisfactory sales compensa- 
tion plan. On the other hand, a 
well-defined sales contest, custom 
planned to move inventories, to in- 
crease sales coverage, to take busi- 
ness away from a competitor, or 
even to improve a_ salesman’s 
morale, can be expected to do these 
very things. 

Interesting 


sales contests are 


periodically needed by all salesmen, 
including the very good ones. To 
be really effective, they should be 
announced irregularly, be different 
than before, and above all, be chal- 
lenging. Also, a contest does not 
need to produce a costly prize— 
often simple but sincere recognition, 
such as a “best salesman” plaque 
will mean more than the most ex- 
pensive awards. 

Sales contests will pay off and are 
an essential part of a dynamic and 
hard-hitting marketing plan. As I 
said—like icing on a cake. 


‘Salesmen want money, 
not merchandise’ 


By F.S. Blackall, Ill 
Executive 
Vice-President 
Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


= It has always been our feeling 
that most salesmen would rather 
have money in the pay envelope 
than some item of merchandise in 
reward for a job well done. For 
this reason we have resisted the 
use of the contest technique com- 
pletely. While it is true that a con- 
test could be run which would 
have money as its prize, we have 
always stressed the importance of 
having our salesmen cover our en- 
tire line and not a small portion of 
it. Their rewards for doing what 
we wish are those which accrue to 
them from our regular sales in- 
centive plan, so that the super-im- 
position of a contest would appear 
valueless. The only exception that 
I can think of to this general feel- 
ing, and we have never tried it, 
would be the use of a short term 
contest on some completely new 
item in our line, as a spur to build 
up initial customer coverage. * 





More next month 


So many executives replied to our 
question on sales contests that we don’t 
have room for all of them this issue. 
We'll run the rest of the comments— 
which, incidentally, are not so heavily 
in favor of contests—next month. 
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Story of iron . 


technical accuracy, long range planning. 


100 showings a month 


. A. M. Byers Co.’s industr 
scenes like this showing metal being made. Company attributes film’s logevity to | 


ng 


ial film tells story of wrought iron with 


Audiences still grow 
for 12-year-old film 


® A 12-year old industrial film, 
which has the unique distinction 
of becoming more popular every 
year, recently had its 10,000th 
showing. 

“Eternally Yours,’ the story of 
wrought iron, was produced by A. 
M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh manufac- 
turer of steel and wrought iron 
products. Currently, the film is be- 
ing booked an average of 100 times 
a month. In addition to engineers, 
audiences include students of vo- 
cational schools and colleges, fore- 
men’s clubs and fraternal groups. 

The 31-minute black and white 
one-reeler was shown exclusively to 
engineers during the first two years 
of its life. Had Byers decided right 
from the beginning to exhibit it to 
non-technical groups as well, the 
film would now be approaching its 
15,000th showing, company officials 
estimate. 

The list of schools and colleges 


where “Eternally Yours” is shown 
continues to grow each year. Dur- 
ing recent years, it has been shown 
on tv in a number of cities. One 
copy, cut to the required 27% min- 
utes for tv, is on file with a major 
network. In 1947, “Eternally Yours” 
was made available to the armed 
services. 

Why is the film enjoying such a 
long, rich life—becoming, in fact, 
more popular every year? Because 
it was planned that way in advance, 
according to the company. Before 
the first scene was shot, Byers 
agreed upon a format for long life. 
The company insisted, too, that it 
be based on historically and scien- 
tifically accurate facts. As such, the 
company says, the film has become 
an educational piece—a form of 
“subtle selling’—rather than an 
outright sales message. 

The film was made by Wilding 
Picture Productions, Chicago. 














IN-PLANT SALESMEN* 
FOR ACCURATE 


MARKET DATA 


ON THE 


DAIRY 
Industry 








| Contact Olsen's In-Plant Salesmen when you 
| must have accurate market data 


IN A 
HURRY. State and national production and 


| consumption maps and statistics, authorita- 


tive predictions of trends, jobber lists and 


| informative survey reports — all available 
| without charge. Available too are low cost, 


up-to-date mailing lists to all fields of the 
Dairy Industry. 


*"'In-Plant Salesmen" is the tag we've placed on 
Olsen's three monthly dairy industry trade pub- 
lications: The Milk DEALER, The Milk Products 
JOURNAL and The Ice Cream REVIEW. Paid 
subscriptions bring these effective ‘'salesmen"’ into 
the nation's fluid milk, milk products and frozen 
dessert plants. And they are READ by the buying 
executives of these multi-billion dollar industries. 


For more 
information, write 


THE olsen PUBLISHING CO. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
Or PHONE 


BRoadway 1.1135 
ENterprise 4788 
ENterprise 6435 


in Milwaukee 
in Chicago 
in New York 
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Why 
modern | 
castings 


Gets Results 


EDITORIAL 


Over 600 of the country’s top | 
foundrymen are active as techni- | 
cal committee members of the | 
American Foundrymen’s Society | 
—they pool their knowledge to | 
produce the latest and best tech- | 
nical findings. AFS depends upon 
its official monthly publication— | 
MODERN CASTINGS—to dis- | 
seminate this vital information | 
on equipment, materials and 
processes. 


PRESENTATION 


“King-size” format insures the 
placement of vitally important 
editorial matter next to every ad- 
vertisement at no extra cost. 


CIRCULATION 


Every AFS member receives a 
copy of MODERN CASTINGS 
... over 60% of the paid circula- 
tion goes to readers’ homes. 


Every known foundry in U.S. 
and Canada receives MODERN 
CASTINGS. 


These are only a few reasons 
why MODERN CASTINGS gets 
results! 





Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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GALLERY . . Names and faces in the news 


Louis N. Rowley: one 
career just isn’t enough 


= Louis N. Rowley, publisher of 
Power, probably got there because 
of that rare combination of skills— 
engineering know-how plus a jour- 
nalistic imagination. 

A registered professional me- 
chanical engineer, Mr. Rowley came 
to Power in 1937 as assistant editor, 
worked his way through the man- 
aging editorship and three years 
ago became editor, a position he 
retains along with his new appoint- 
ment as publisher. 

Following his graduation from 
engineering school back in 1931, 
Mr. Rowley found himself deeply 
immersed in an engineering career 
until one day he realized it wasn’t 
enough. An interest in the manage- 
ment side of the field led to night 
school study at New York Univer- 
sity and a degree in business ad- 
ministration. This, plus experience 
in getting out a publication for 
student members of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
made the jump to assistant editor of 
Power a logical step. 

Active in many outside engineer- 
ing activities, Power’s new publish- 
er is an ASME fellow and was re- 
cently elected a director for a four- 
year term. 

At home in Port Washington, 
Long Island, where he lives with 
his wife and three sons, Mr. Rowley 
alternates between relaxation, <act- 
ing as handyman and serving as 
construction superintendent of his 
growing model railway system. 


Lewis J. Cox: From salesman 
to company president 


# Lewis J. Cox, newly elected pres- 
ident of the Iron Fireman Manu- 
facturing Co., Cleveland, has a long 
history of company service which 
began 29 years ago when he joined 
the general sales department of 
Iron Fireman’s Portland, Ore., 
branch. 

He was later transferred to the 
Cleveland office and in 1938 be- 
came district sales manager in New 
York state. He then served suc- 
cessively as assistant to the gen- 
eral sales manager in Cleveland 
and also personnel manager of the 
Cleveland plant before his career 
was interrupted by three years of 
World War II service as a naval 
officer. 

Back at Iron Fireman’s Portland 
plant in 1946, he was made assistant 
to the president. Elected a vice- 
president in 1951, he later was 
made general manager in charge 
of the heating and cooling division 
in Cleveland. Promotion to first 
vice-president and chief executive 
officer followed and he served in 
those capacities until his recent 
election as president. 

A native of Grinnell, Ia., Mr. Cox 
attended business college in Port- 
land, and studied at Portland’s 
North Western College of Law as 
well as Cleveland Law School. He 
is a member of Cleveland Rotary 
Club, trustee of the Youth Bureau 
of Cleveland and serves as a direc- 
tor of Oil Heat Institute. “Getting 
away from it all” for Mr. Cox 
usually involves either bowling or 
golf. Mr. and Mrs. Cox have no 
children. 




















marketing 
research 


CRISP SURVEY SHOWS 


Market research 
activity grows 
400% in five years 





= Formal marketing programs are 
growing rapidly in popularity among 
American companies, according to a 
survey taken to determine trends in 
marketing research. 

So said Richard D. Crisp of Rich--: 
ard D. Crisp & ' Associates, Chi- 
cago, in winding up the three-day 
annual conference of the American 
Management Assn. The 1957 survey 
covered both AMA members and 
non-members in all size companies. 
Mr. Crisp used as a basis of com- 
parison a 1952 study of company 
practices in marketing research 
drawn exclusively from AMA mem- 
bers. The sample in the 1952 study 
was composed predominantly of 
large companies. 

For the new survey, 1,006 ques- 
tionnaires, each 12 pages long, were 
mailed out by Crisp & Associates. 
Responses came from 239 organiza- 
tions, a 24% return. 

This is what the survey found: 


e Among the 195 respondent com- 
panies that reported marketing re- 
search activity, there has been a 
400% gain in established depart- 
ments since World War II and a 
60% increase in the last six years 
alone. 


® Marketing research activities of 
organized departments, whether 
new or old, are far broader than 
they used to be. 


® In six out of ten companies the 
primary responsibility for market- 
ing research is assigned to an indi- 
vidual or a department with no 
other major responsibility. 


® In 26% of the cases part-time as- 


signment of marketing research re- 
sponsibility is made. 


© In companies categorized as small 
(volume of less than $25 million), 
the use of part-time assignment of 
research responsibility is three 
times as common as a full-time one. 
However, there is an over-all trend 
toward the use of full-time special- 
ists. 


@ In medium-size companies spe- 
cialization was cited in 66% of the 
companies, 88% in large companies. 
In smaller companies, part-time as- 
signment of marketing research re- 
sponsibility is higher among con- 
sumer-product manufacturers than 
among industrial-product firms. 


@ In the use of marketing research 
for products, every one of the spe- 
cific activities mentioned was per- 
formed by more companies in 1957 
than in 1952. More intensive com- 
petition has led to a 14% rise in the 
use of research to determine pres- 
ent uses of present products. 


@ In 12 activities under research on 
markets, there has been a rise from 
52% to 73% on the relative profit- 
ability of different markets. Sales 
forecasting, an activity not used in 
the ’52 survey, is performed by nine 
of ten companies. 


© In research on sales methods and 
policies, 20% more of the respond- 
ent companies employ this than did 
five years ago. Competitive pricing 
studies increased from 52% to 75%, 
an increase of 50% in the proportion 
of companies studying this area. 
There have been increases in the 
proportion of companies using re- 
search for analysis of salesmen’s 
activities (from 54% to 74%), for 
price studies (from 53% to 71%), for 
the appraisal of proposed sales 
methods (from 48% to 71%). And 
63% of the companies report the use 
of research in the development of 
standards for salesmen’s perform- 
ance. 


e In research on advertising, there 
were spurts upward of 25% on com- 
petitive advertising and_ selling 
practices and research to aid in the 
selection of advertising media. But 
despite the vast amount of publicity 
given to motivational research, it 
ranked last on the list of 39 activi- 

Continued on page 158 





Partners 
in 
Progress 
for 


60 Years 


We at Coal Mining feel for- 
tunate in having served the 
coal industry in its ak 
years... since 1898. 
we celebrate our 60th Anni 
versary, we pledge ourselves 
to an even one” effort in 
the next 60 . . . when coal 
will achieve an ever-increas- 
ing importance throughout 
the United States. 

As always, Coal Mining 
will continue to urge appli- 
cation of the newest scien- 
tific methods of operation 
besides reporting the latest 
news about methods, equip- 
ment and personnel. And, 
it will remain your best 
advertising medium for 
reaching the entire rich 
coal industry. 


Write today for circulation 
facts and figures. 


COAL MINING 
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ADVERTISING 
ties listed on the questionnaire. 
Only one company in seven claims 
ci TO THE to use such research regularly. 
No definite trend was evident in 
pmrat RA! LROAD whom the individual responsible for 


INDUSTRY... marketing research in the respond- 


ent companies reports to—he still 
reports to a vice-president, execu- 


USE THE ONE THE ONE IMPRESSION ee chicane ee 


dent. 


POWE 4 TH. AT And no trend was evident in the 
re aha *)/\ compensation of marketing research 
' | executives. Current median salaries 


S Pp. AR « S by ‘ : : | are rodahly the same as five years 
: a id ago—$7,000-9,000 in small com- 

PROGRESSIVE =~ 2 come tnt sii 

RAILROADING.. .c=.[— = ""—™" 


' THE BEST IN RAILROADING” 


FOR 





PSYCHOLOGIST SPEAKS 





Term ‘motivational 
research’’ is a 


actual copies delivered foRAILROADreaders | misnomer: Peterman 


. Railway MODERN = The term “motivational research” 
celiiaelelemicl=)slelainlsiall 
a Age RAILROADS is a misnomer. So said Dr. Jack N. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ok Peterman, psychological research 
es - director, Buchen Co., Chicago, to a 
MECHANICAL es si meeting of the Chicago Promotion 
ENGINEERING —1,427— : Round Table. 
OPERATING AND TRAFFIC 5,606 ee or 
——_——— _ agency psychologist, the term moti- 
SIGNAL AND COMMUNICATION £2 i vational research, as it is usually 
PURCHASING used, refers primarily to a method 
~ — of investigation—a method that is 
TOTAL COPIES 10,790 — £4,036 characterized or distinguished by 
Figures taken directly from current ABC and BPA statements. the use of certain research tools, 
Includes spre | ee category shown on statement as “Other ee egestas namely, depth interviewing nl pic- 
torial and verbal projectives. 

Dr. Peterman said he prefers the 
phrase, “psychological study of mo- 
tives.” “As such,” he explained, “it 
is not committed to any particular 
kind of method or research tool ex- 
clusively.” 

He charged that nearly every- 
ee | | body, when he thinks of advertis- 
eight 4 ing applications of psychological re- 


MODERN RAILROADS 4 ] search, almost invariably thinks only 
to 




















is now the keen of research methods. “It is neces- 
Advertisers’ choice by 


MODERN RAILROADS’ 9 1M 
Editorial content now to 


OVER THE NEXT PUBLICATION f over THE NEXT PUBLICATION idded. “hak thee ta enillle % 


MODERN RAILROADS iW a backlog of psychological facts and 
201 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS * STate 2-4121 principles—the result of previous 
advertising.” e 


sary to remember,” Dr. Peterman 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing page 160, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


301/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canada’s purchase of office 
equipment surveyed for imports 

Office equipment sales of U. S. products 
are reported for selected items in this six- 
page folder released by Office Equipment 
& Methods. 

Purchases and equipment are reported 
for specific types of businesses and manu- 
facturing plants. 


302/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canadian market, men, materials 
—identified in folder 

Industrial purchases of production equip- 
ment, materials and services are described 
in a four-page folder released by Plant 
Administration. 

Emphasis is also given to the market 
for materials handling equipment and 
services. 


303/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canada’s western Provinces 
strong on heavy construction 

Forty per cent of all Canadian engi- 
neered construction took place in Western 
Canada, according to a market survey 
released by Construction World. 

Data are included for dams, electric 
power, bridges, oil and gas pipelines and 
highway construction. 


304/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canada’s printing industries 
constitute big business 

Printing, as the most indispensable aid 
of government, finance, business, industry, 
education, religion, public information, and 
every other social area of communications 
and record keeping, reflects the dynamics 
of Canada’s surging growth. 


This is the theme of “Canada: No. 5 
in the Printing World,’ a reprint of an 
article published in Canadian Printer & 
Publisher. Spelled out is 
significance and impact of printing and 
publishing on world as well as Canadian 
markets. 


305/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canadian packaging market 
described in booklet 


In statistical summary this booklet re- | 
ports on Canada’s packaging production 
—by classification, exports and U. S. im- | 
ports. Purchases of U. S. packaging ma- | 


terials and machinery are included. 


Produced to assist manufacturers with 
long range market forecasts the survey | 


was released by Canadian Packaging. 


306/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Canada’s automotive service 

market shown by province 
Vehicle 


registration, population and 


new vehicle dealers and service and re- | 
pair shops are included in this market | 


report released by Canadian Automotive 
Trade. 

Information is included on automotive 
and parts sales volume, road construction, 
and estimated repairs needed by cars on 
the road today. 


307/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canadian metalworking 
market reviewed in folder 
Latest government figures show that the 
Canadian metalworking market consists 
of 4,636 plants, which in 1955 bought $3.6 
billion of materials for use in producing 
$6.7 billion worth of saleable products. 
Imports of U. S. machinery, by type, 
and other related statistics are contained 
in this market survey released by Ca- 
nadian Machinery & Manufacturing News. 


308/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canadian aircraft production 
creates new markets 

Supporting industries and suppliers are 
seen as new markets created by Canada’s 
aircraft production industry, in a four-page 
folder issued by Canadian Aviation. 

Included in the report are data rela- 
tive to plant and employe population, 
military and civilian aircraft and indica- 
tions of future potential. 


309/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canadian publisher tells 
uct news magazine use 
Tips for advertisers who use product 
news magazines are contained in this 
Continued on page 160 
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1 
eramic 


Titaeh 


CERAMIC BULLETIN’S 6,850 
paid subscribers are in every 
branch, and at every level of 
the vital ceramic field be- 
cause the BULLETIN is the 
official organ of the Ameri- 
can Ceramic Society. 








This means this one publication 
does the entire job when it comes 
to putting your message where it 
counts . . . among the doers of the 
industry. And you get this coverage 
at the lowest cost per reader of 
any publication in the field. 
Further, the BULLETIN is the 
best means of follow-up on your 
efforts in contacting ceramists at 
the over-100 meetings sponsored 
by the Society throughout the year. 


Write, wire or phone today for 
complete information on how the 
BULLETIN can back up your 
sales efforts in this vital, dynamic 
field of ceramics. 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 


: 


eramic 
® Poulletin | 
; 


| 





4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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Morwa 0. New Yorx 


he 


advertises in Nation’s Business 
4 


... result: 1123 sales leads in 2 months! 


MONY’s director of advertising, Russell V. Vernet, reports this action 
from the company’s advertising in Nation’s Business. 


“You will, I am sure, be as pleased as we are with the response 
to our MONY campaign appearing exclusively in Nation's 
Business, featuring the 65-page booklet on personnel programs. 

“Within one week after the first page ad appeared we had 
received over 100 replies from 31 states; within three weeks 
more than 400 inquiries from this first ad. We repeated the ad 
the following month. To date, the first two ads in the campaign 
have produced close to 1200 requests for the booklet from all 
over the United States. This response is particularly gratifying 
to us.” 


These MONY inquiries came from ownership-motivated leaders in a 
broad cross section of business. 38% of the leads came from industrial 
firms—including 26% from manufacturing plants. Responses came from 
the corporate giants, as well as those important upward-reaching smaller 
businesses' which are the backbone of our expanding economy. 


Of the 780,000 Nation’s Business subscribers, 550,000 are the presidents, 
owners, partners of every type of business and industry nationwide. 
Nation’s Business advertising linage climbed 17% in 1957 because . . . 





780,000 PAID CIRCULATION to 700,000 ownership-motivated busi ex- 
ecutives who have personal subscriptions and 80,000 business-members 
of the National Chamber of Commerce. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 711 Third Avenue. New York 17, N.Y. 
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MARKETING AIDS.. 
continued from p. 159 


eight-page booklet just released by Hugh 
C. MacLean Publications, Ltd. 
Information contained in the publication 
shows prospective users how to tailor 
their ad presentations for maximum im- 


pact. 


310/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Canada’s design engineers 
identified by titles 


A six-page circulation folder, prepared 
by Product Design and Materials, contains 
information on the various 
which “design engineers” work in Canadi- 


titles under 


an industry. 
In addition to highlight statistics on 


Canada’s 1957 capital spending, the folder 
outlines the publication's editorial goals. 


311/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Buying habits of farmers 
seen influenced by others 

Prepared for any company interested in 
the farm market, this 24-page booklet 
emphasizes the role of the farm advisor 
in purchases of all types of farm supplies 
and equipment. 

Released by County Agent & Vo-Ag 
Teacher, the report contains job descrip- 
tions of those who make up the farm ad- 
visor group as well as suggestions de- 
signed to help companies solve the prob- 
lem of reaching the influential advisors 
with a sales message. 


312/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Missiles markets, production 
data included in new booklet 

Missile development, a list of prime 
missile contractors and the areas of re- 
sponsibility and projects with which they 
are concerned, comprise the major content 
of this booklet which was released by 
Aviation Age. 

Entitled ‘Facts and Fancies About 
Missiles,” this booklet is intended to help 
marketers identify important buying in- 
fluences and understand purchasing prac- 


tices. 


313/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here's a picture of the 
market for finishes, coatings 

A cross-section of U.S. hardgoods manu- 
facturing plants were surveyed to ob- 
tain information on the market for or- 
ganic, inorganic, metallic and conversion 
coatings, as well as mechanical finishes. 

Results of the survey, conducted by Ma- 
terials in Design Engineering, are pre- 
sented in this 12-page presentation which 
utilizes S.I.C. identifications for the plants 
queried. 





324/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Produced by Sictaeon & Margulies, 
this booklet illustrates many trade-marks 
and indicates their significance as a mer- 
chandising tool. 


315/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


provides an at-a-glance idea of the many 


things which can make news if presented | 


correctly. 


This “how-to” booklet was produced by — 


marketing 


Published by Building Materials News, 
the summary indicates «expenditures and 
types of construction. 


318/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Packaging cost reduction 
discussed in new booklet 

Advice on designing, testing and stor- 
ing of product packages is included in 
“How To Ship More Economically in 
Corrugated Boxes,” a revised booklet re- 
cently released by Hinde & Dauch Co. 
Information #s included on the plan- 
ning of the shipping department and on 


. economy considerations in the packing, 
_ sealing, warehousing and shipment of 


corrugated boxes. 


® Send for these free selling tools 


319/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Photo-reporting firm tells 
case history services 
In « 12-page 81/2x11” booklet, a De- 
troit editorial service bureau describes 
its facilities and rates for producing in- 
dustrial advertising case histories. 
Rates and working procedures are de- 
scribed in this booklet, which was pro- 
duced by Case Histories Unlimited. 


320/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Survey shows container 
manufacturers’ use of waxes 
Consumption of wax, paraffin, wax-poly 
blends and additives, as used in the man- 
ufacture of boxes, tubes or corrugated 
Continued on next page 
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MARKETING AIDS. . 
continved from previous page 


sheets, is analyzed in this 18-page report 
of a survey coveiing 1938 container manu- 
facturers, 

Released by the market research depart- 
ment of Bexboard Containers, the survey 
also contains information on how wax 
products ave used, supply sources and 
SiC-classified industries who use woax- 
treated container: 


321/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Directory lists sources for 
A-V services «md equipment 
Specific services offered by approxi- 
mately 409 audic+visual dealers are listed 
in the 1958 tradi directory of the Nation- 
al Audio-Visual Association. 
Geographically classified, each listing is 
coded to show where a user can find 
each of 15 types of audio-visual equip- 
ment for rental, size of film libraries, 


sources of supply for A-V equipment, etc. 








322/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Metalworking outlook for ‘58 
told in 40-page booklet 

Opinions of executives in a@ cross sec- 
tion of 16 different. metalworking indus- 
tries, are outlined in this reprint from the 
103rd. annual review and forecast issue 
of Iron Age. 

Sales, profits, wages and selling prices 
ate covered editorially, with pertinent 
statistics prepared in easy-to-read picto- 
grams and charis. 


323/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Guide to container selection 
prepared by manufacturer 

"How to Select the Proper Container 
for Your Product” contains information on 
choosing the right paperboard test; con- 
struction, size, protective and handling 
features of various types of containers. 

Produced by Stone Container Corp. the 
booklet also includes information on four- 
color illustrations, decorative background 
patterns and quality half-tone printing on 
corrugated shipping boxes. 








BUSINESS REPLY CAED 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 94.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, Ill. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
20 East Illinois St, Chicago 11, Il. 
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324/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Postal data, costs, list counts 
included in new catalog 

Industrial and business mailing lists 
are enumerated in a new 36-page, two- 
color catalog which describes more than 
150 up-to-date address lists, 

Recently released by the McGraw-Hill 
Direct Mail Div. the booklet describes 
how the service operates, cites prices and 
outlines the various production facilities 
available to list buyers. Latin American 
and international overseas names are: 
included, 


32% /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Flectrical engineer profiled 
as buying influence 

The general functions and activities of 
more than 50,000 electrical engineers are 
described in this 24-page booklet recently 
released by Electrical Engineering. 

SIC classifications are used to illustrate 
specific products which are specified or 
bought by electrical engineers working 
in all phases of industry. 


The practices and specifying functions 
of both independent industrial design 
firms and company employed executives 
are reported in this 16-page booklet. 

Published by Whitney Publicctions, the 
report covers the designer's role in the 
total corporate effort, and the scope of - 
his influence on specifications of materials, 
components and techniques. 


327/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to improve 
industrial advertising 

The effects of size, headlines, copy, 
illustration, color, bleed, repetition and 
concentration are examined in this 20- 
page booklet. 

Based on results of studies by the Me- 
Graw-Hili Research Department, “A Brief 
Guide To Effective Advertising” discusses 
seven tested ways to improve industrial 
advertising. : 
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Advertiser changes. . 


James F. Conolly, Jr. . . from assistant ad- | 


vertising manager, Consolidated Electro- 


dynamics Corp., to advertising adminis- | 


trator, Electronics Div., Stromberg-Carlson, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Ralph Seaton . . from technical sales 
representative in the New York-New Eng- 
land areas, to technical sales supervisor, 
Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet & Hecla, 
Allen Park, Mich. He will be responsible 
for sales of heat transfer products to oil, 
chemical and nuclear industries. 


Dan J. Forrestal . . from public relations 
manager to pr director, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co,, St. Louis. James E. McKee has 
been named assistant pr director. 


Lester B. Coleman . . named advertising 
manager, Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chi- 
cago, 


Raymond J. Curtin . . named advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Barnes Drill 
Co., Rockford, Ill., maker of machine tools, 
drilling machines and coolant cleaning 
equipment. 


Clinton H. Sperry . . from assistant ad- 
vertising manager to advertising manager, 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 
maker of process equipment, textile ma- 
chinery, water control equipment and in- 
dustrial rolls. 


Joe J. Ecker . . named advertising man- 
ager, Gehl Bros Mfg. Co., West Bend, Wis., 
maker of hay and silage harvesting im- 
plements. 


John E. Egan .. named marketing re- 
search manager, Universal-Cyclops Steel 
Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 


Richard R. Holmstrom . . from assistant 
sales manager to sales manager, Bonney 
Forge & Tool Works, Alliance, O., tool 
manufacturer. 


Dr. Sydney Steele . . named public re- 
lations director, Atlas Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Roy C. East . . from assistant advertising 
manager to manager, Bryant Mfg. Co., 
Indianapolis, maker cof heating and air 
conditioning equipment. 


Robert M. O’Donnell . . from vice-president, 
Erwin, Wasey & Co. to marketing spe- 
cialist, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York, 
maker of locks and material handling 
equipment. 


Bud R. Hayhurst and Robert V. Elliott . . 
named marketing director and sales man- 
Continued on page 162 


“How can I improve the 
quality of my advertising?” one ob- 
vious answer should always be con- 
sidered. Plan, appeal, copy are all 
important... but physical improve- 
ment may be possible by using finer 
engravings to assure finer magazine 
reproduction. 


COLLINS, MILLER & HUTCHINGS, INC. 
333 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 6 


Aunicse nut Pht aviog Plat 


LETTERPRESS GRAVURE 











“This is nothing compared to the way MPA* 


covers buyers in the Heart of Industrial America” 


*Midwest Purchasing Agent 
See SRDS or write: 
639 Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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when YOU 
=> dali e}ii 


in | 
CHICAGO 











rofomr- t— 
CHICAGOANS 
ao... 


More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘‘General Exhibits’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 


Most of our accounts have 
been with wus five years or 
longer, and| we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coasf. 


Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 
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Advertiser changes .. 


continued from p. 161 


ager respectively of Non-Linear Systems, 


Del Mar, Cal. 


Fred W. Segerstrom . . from general prod- 
ucts division sales manager to general 
sales manager of the industrial division, 
L. O. F. Glass Fibers Co., Toledo, O. 


James M,. Carry . . assistant to the presi- 
dent, M. W. Kellogg Co., New York, has 
been elected a vice-president. He will 
head personnel, financial, advertising and 
public relations departments. 


Carry Moonan 


Phillip E. Moonan . . named advertising 
and sales promotion manager, TCF of 
Canada Lid., Montreal manufacturer of 
transparent cellulose film. 


Jack B. Scarcliff . . from west coast ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager, to 
sales promotion manager, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. Robert H. Jackson 
will assume Mr. Scarcliff's west coast 
duties. 


Lee Demarest . . from head of his own 
advertising agency to advertising and 
merchandising manager, Arrow Metal 
Products Corp., Haskell, N.J., aluminum 


processor. 


Frederick J. Borheck . . from assistant sales 
manager of the aviation department to 
aviation sales manager of the Interna 
tional Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., New 
York. 


William J. Mahoney 
data processing consultant to methods 


from automatic 


engineering manager, Electronics Div., 
Cummins-Chicago Corp., Chicago. He is 
responsible for sales research and de 
velopment programs for company’s Perf 
O-Data processing products. 


Ted J. Druding 
manager, York Container Co., to sales 


from assistant sales 


promotion manager, Eastern Div., Stone 
Container Corp., Philadelphia manufac- 
turer of shipping containers and pack 
aging. 


Joseph R. Allendorf from dealer dis- 


tribution director, to market development 
director, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N.Y. He will coordinate sales and ad- 


vertising. 


A. S. Chalfant . . from steel sales director 
to general manager of sales, A. M. Byers 
Co., Pittsburgh producer of wrought iron, 
electric furnace steels and PVC plastics. 
He will direct and coordinate all of the 
company's selling efforts. Appointed to 
company’s new sales. management staff: 
R. I. Enzian, wrought iron sales manager; 
F. E. Farnan, sales promotion manager; 
and R. J. Bricmont, engineering service 
manager. Harry R. Rowland has retired 
as vice-president of wrought iron sales. 


Joseph T. Carty . . from electric typewriter 
sales manager, Chicago downtown office, 
to corporate promotion programs man- 
ager, International Business Machines 
Corp., New York. He is responsible for 
IBM participation in special exhibits, in- 
stitutional advertising and other projects 
of company-wide promotional nature. 


Roy Mehlman . . from account executive 
to sales manager, Commercial Photog- 
raphy Div., United Press Association, 
New York. 


Horace W. Fea . . from advertising man- 
ager to advertising director, Powers Regu- 
lator Co., Skokie, Ill, manufacturer of 
automatic temperature controls. Earl R. 
Bowman, formerly sales promotion man- 
ager, moves up to advertising manager. 


A. W. Beck .. from sales manager of 
Grayson Controls Div., to marketing vice- 
president, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., 
Richmond, Va., maker of automatic control 
devices and ordnance items. 


William B. Firman .. from manager of 
domestic powermaster sales to marketing 
manager, Orr & Sembower, Reading, Pa., 
manufacturer of packaged automatic heat 
exchange equipment. 


Dean K. Phillips 
tions manager of Diamond Gardner Corp., 
New York, manufacturer of cartons, 
molded pulp products, matches, lumber 
and woodenware products. He formerly 
was public relations director of the Gard- 


named public rela- 





ner Div. The corporation is the result of 
a merger between Diamond Match Co, 
and Gardner Board & Carton Co. last 
October. 


Morton H. Schwartz . . to advertising man- 
ager of A. C, Horn Companies, sub- 
sidiaries and divisions of Sun Chemical 
Corp., Long Island City, N.Y. Horn Com- 
panies make up Sun’s Paints and Finishes 
Group. 


William D. McCarney . . to advertising 
department of Keasbey & Mattison Co., 
Ambler, Pa., manufacturer of asbestos- 
cement, asphalt and magnesia products. 
He was formerly with Chilton Co., Phil- 
adelphia business paper publisher. 


Stuart G. McGriff . . appointed product 
manager, fuels and propellants, Callery 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Prior to ap- 
pointment, he headed economics and mar- 
ket research for Callery. 


Charles F. Pearson . . appointed market- 
ing director, Spincraft, Inc., Milwaukee, 
metal spinning and manufacturing com- 
pany. He formerly was contract sales 
manager and Canadian sales manager 
for Ben-Hur Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


John S. Barry . . named market research 
analyst, Gladding, McBean & Co., Los 
Angeles manufacturer of tile, face brick, 
pipe products and other building prod- 
ucts. He will direct market research. Pre- 
viously he was marketing assistant at 
Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego. 


James J. Hoffer . . from director of market- 
ing to vice-president of marketing, U.S. 
Industries, New York, maker of diverse 
line of products sold to metal fabricating, 
oil and water industries. 


Louis J. Smith . . from eastern regional 
sales manager to vice-president and sales 
manager, Chiksan Co. and Chiksan of 
Canada Ltd., Brea, Cal., maker of swivel 
joints and flexible line assemblies, all- 
metal tanker loading arms, and oil field 
equipment. Edward T. Landgraff has been 
promoted from export sales manager to 
vice-president and sales manager of Chik- 
san Export Co.; and John F. Powers, Jr., 
formerly senior field engineer, will replace 
Mr. Smith as eastern regional sales man- 
ager. Changes are result of resignation of 
G. R. Winder as vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of Chiksan and its two 
subsidiary companies to become marketing 
vice-president of Ohio Injector Co., Wads- 
worth, O., manufacturer of marine and in- 
dustrial valves. 


Milton I. Brand . . from assistant vice- 
president of product planning to director 
Continued on page 164 





A progress report on= 


CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS 


... and why it is your best buy 
in selling producers of 
Ready Mix « Block « Precast 
Pipe and Prestressed Concrete 


Last June, when the first issue of CONCRETE PRODUCTS was 
published, independently from ROCK PRODUCTS, we set forth 
as primary objective of the new publication that of providing 
a new kind of editorial service to producers and those who 
supplied them. These are the accomplishments toward that 
goal in the last ten months: 


1. New, Functional format: with clear definition 
of subject material through descriptive headlines, 
informative illustrations and concise, to-the-point 
editorial style that provides maximum information 
in minimum reading time. 


New editorial concept: serving top management with 
stimulating, provocative and informative discussions 

of subjects important to producers. Thoroughly 
researched “how to” features, authentic industry 
forecasts, from-the-field reports on producer problems. 


New service departments: on sales, merchandising, 
labor relations, new products, association news, and 
others including a forum open to producers. 


Measured by READEX: As an added service to 
advertisers, and a guide for beaming editorial to 
top interests of top management. Every other issue 
of CONCRETE PRODUCTS is measured by READEX. 


These and other publishing advancements have taken place in 
CONCRETE PRODUCTS as a part of its continuing program to 
keep apace with the needs and interests of producers in the 
booming concrete products industry. What helps the reader, 
helps advertisers, too. It makes good sense to sell producers 
in the publication that serves them best—to advertise in 
CONCRETE PRODUCTS. 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
79 WEST MONROE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS —RAndolph 6-2802 


. proaucerl 
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Advertiser changes .. 
continued from p. 153 


of Burroughs Corp.'s (Detroit, Mich.) newly 
established product planning service func- 
tion to conduct market surveys and to co- 
rdinate similar activities in the various 
divisions of the corporation. 


James H. Coleman 
. . from advertising 
and sales promo- 
tion supervisor, 
Welding Depart- 
ment, General Elec- 
tric Co., to adver- 
tising and sales 

promotion manager, 

Pittsburgh Corning 
insulation and glass 


Coleman 


Corp., maker of 


blocks. 


James P. Buckley . . from West Coast re- 
gional sales manager for six eastern divi- 
sions. of Bendix Aviation Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., to sales and service director, of the 
company’s Eclipse-Pioneer Division. 


David T. Barry . . from marketing director 
to general sales manager, Stowe-Wood- 
ward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, Mass., 
maker of rubber-covered rolls and molded 


rubber parts. 


Daniel A. Torisky . . named advertising 
A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, 
producer of wroughit iron products. Joseph 
Smith was appointed assistant advertising 
manager. 


manager, 


Torisky Winters 


Russel H. Winters . . from vice-president 
and production memager, Larsen Co., to 
executive vice-president of sales, National 
Can Corp., Chicago. 


Robert K. Rockwell . . from president, 
Rockwell Advertising, to marketing man- 
ager, Sealol Corp., Providence, R.I., maker 
of mechanical seals, rotary and swivel 
joints and check veilves. 


Paul Disser . . from Indianapolis district 
sales manager to refrigeration division 
sales manager, Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
aluminum evaporators, freezer plates, con- 
trim, heat 


manufacturer of 


nectors, aluminum extruded 
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transfer coils and condensers. 


Wylie S. Robson . . from assistant, U.S. 
sales and advertising staff, to assistant 
director of sales administration, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Agency changes. . 


Frank J. Callahan . . from assistant copy 
director and copywriter, Lewis & Gilman, 
Philadelphia, to manager of the copy de- 
partment. He succeeds Graham S. Mason, 
vice-president, who will continue to serve 
as consultant in special copy situations. 


Richard J. Cech . . from director of public 
relations, Pure Milk Association, Chicago, 
to account-contact staff, Western Adver- 
tising Agency, Chicago. Owen R. Leffler. 
appointed to the agency's Racine, Wis., 
account-contact staff, was formerly ad- 
vertising manager, Gehl Brothers Mfg. Co., 
West Bend, Wis. 


E. J. Presser & Co. . . Charlotte, N. C., has 
added the following new accounts: Con- 
solidated Brass Co., Charlotte, manufac- 
turer of faucets, valves and fittings; Amer- 
ican Thies Corp., producer of textile dye- 
ing and drying equipment; Allvac Metals 
Co., Monroe, N. C., vacuum smelting; and 
Scharer Textile Machine Works, Erlenbach, 
Switzerland, automatic quillers. On Jan- 
uary 1 the agency moved to new quarters 
at 1901 Crescent Ave., Charlotte. 


BVM Advertising Service . . Buffalo, has 
moved to new quarters at 559 Ellicott St. 


Curtis Berrien . . senior vice-president, 
Reach, McClinton & Co., from copy di 
rector to creative director. Simultaneously, 
Al Goldman, the agency’s copy supervisor, 
was made copy chief. 


National Editorial Services . . Detroit, ap 
pointed public relations agency for Baker 
Perkins, Saginaw, Mich. manufacturer of 
baking, chemical 
equipment. 


process and foundry 


Michel-Cather . . New York, named agen- 
cy for Sterns Control Corp., Great Neck, 
N. Y. manufacturer of electronic and 


electromechanical controls. 


E. C. Whittemore . . from Bennett & 
Northrop, Boston, to F. P. Walther, Jr. & 
Associates, Boston and New York, as as- 
sistant to the president. 


Bonfield Associates . . Oakland, Cal., ap 
pointed agency for Moore Associates, Red- 
wood City, Cal. manufacturer of teleme- 
tering and remote control industrial equip- 
ment. 


G. M. Basford Co. . . Cleveland, named 
to handle advertising for Macomber, Inc., 
Canton, O., 
open-web steel structural members. 


designer and fabricator of 


Standard-Toch Chemicals . . Staten Island, 
N. Y., manufacturer of paint products and 
industrial finishes, from Jackson & Hed- 
rick, to Lucerna Co., New York. 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co. . . Orange, 
Mass., manufacturer of process equipment, 
textile machinery and industrial rolls, from 
John Mather Lupton Co., New York, to 
The McCarty Co., New York. 


Ralph W. Smith . . from manager of the 
operations division, to vice-president for 
corporate operations, McCann-Erickson, 
New York. Mr. Smith has been replaced 
in his previous position by F. Russell 
Schneider who was formerly manager of 
operations in the creative division. 


Armstrong Advertising Agency . . Chi- 
cago, named to handle the following new 
accounts: Engineering Products Co., Chi- 
cago, industrial conveyor equipment man- 
ufacturer (former agency, Fred J. Chlupp 
Milwaukee); Clements Mfg. 
Co., Chicago manufacturer of industrial 


Associates, 


vacuum cleaners and blowers (former 
agency, L. H. Gross & Associates, Chi- 
cago); Pipe Fabricators, East Chicago, 
Ind., manufacturer of industrial steel pipe 
assemblies, and Lithcote Corp., Melrose 
Park, Ill., manufacturer of corrosion re- 
sistant coatings for metal tanks and pipe 
used in the petroleum and chemical in- 
dustries. 


James G. J. Wells.. 
Buffalo advertising 
executive, has 
joined the Rumrill 
Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
advertising agency, 
as vice-president for 
market develop- 
ment. He will be 
located at the of- 
fices of Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan, Buf- 
falo division of the Rumrill Co. 


G. M. Basford Co. . . New York, appointed 
agency for Shea Chemical Corp., New 
York, manufacturer of phosphates. 


Robert C. Moeller . . from acting copy 
chief, to copy chief, O. S. Tyson & Co., 
New York. Joseph H. Newman was named 
media director. 


Robert R. Lindsey . . named director of 
the research department, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, New York. He suc- 
ceeds Ben Gedalicia, who will continue 
over-all supervision of BBDO research as 
vice-president in charge of research. 
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GOING PLACES... 


the same places you want 
your advertising to go! 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS is 
the one dynamic national maga- 
zine that’s moving ahead fastest 
because its staff-developed “how 
to” editorial content is accepted 
and read as “most helpful” by 
more practical management and 
operating men —the men who 
make the buying decisions — in 
the multi-billion lumber-furniture- 
woodworking market. 


More and more advertisers are 
using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
to sell these men—the right people 
in the right places. Its advertising 
volume for 1956 was up 35% ever 
1955—compared with a combined 
gain of 5% for the field. And its 
1957 volume is running far ahead 
of 1956.. 


CIRCULATION,* BUYING POWER COVERAGE, 
READER INTEREST ARE ‘WAY UP, TOO. 


18.4% 


Total net paid circu- 
lation. 


Effective buying power 


27.8% . 


"15.63 


(*Nov. ‘52 - May ‘57) 


WOOD and WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
139 N. Clark Street © Chicago 2, Illinois 


| SES Financial 6-5380 
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| manufacturer of 
| chinists’ tools and ground flat tool steel, 
| from Edward W. Robotham Co., Hartford, | 





| Capewell Mig, Co. . . Hartford, Conn., | 


carpenters’ and ma- 


Conn., to Charles Palm & Co., Bloomfield, 
Conn. 


Victor Brooker . . {rom J. Walter Thomp- | 
son Co., Toronto, to director of creative 
services, Heggie Advertising Ltd., Toronto. | 


Connor Engineering Corp. . . 
Conn., manufacturer of air diffusers, and 
air purification equipment, from Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., New York, to William 
Schaller Co., West Hartford, Conn. 


Danbury, | 


Hutchins Advertising Co. . . Rochester, 
N. Y., appointed agency for Rochester 
Mfg. Co. of California, Pasadena, Cal. 
RMC of California, manufacturer of high 
pressure gauges for missiles and military 
aircraft, is a subsidiary of Rochester Mfg. 
Co,., Rochester, N. Y. 





Conti Advertising Agency . . Ridgewood, | 
N. J., named agency for Sterling Pre- | 
cision Corp., Port Washington, N. Y., man- | 
ufacturer of precision components for 
guided missiles and radar instrumentation. 


Silton Brothers, Callaway, Inc. . . is the | 
name of a new Boston agency formed by | 
the merger of Silton Brothers, a consumer | 
agency, and The Callaway Associates, 
an agency specializing in industrial ac- 
counts. Myron L. Silton is president of | 
the new company which is headquartered 
at 131 Clarendon St. 


Edward Dykstra . . from vice-president, 
Gerald, John & Associates, to Wesley As- 
sociates, New York, where he will head | 
an industrial business development pro- | 
gram. 





Precise Products Corp. . . Racine. Wis. | 
from Thomas J. Huber, Cudahy, Wis., to | 
Fensholt Advertising Agency, Chicago. | 
Precise Products manufactures high speed 

electric rotary tools for the metalworking | 
industry. 


A. J. Gerrard & Co. . . Melrose Park, IIl., 

manufacturer of steel strapping, pack- | 
aging and materials handling products, | 
from Raymond C. Hudson & Associates, 
Chicago, to Marsteller, Rickard, Gerhardt | 
& Reed, Chicago. 


Structoglas Division of International 
Molded Plastics . . Cleveland manufac- 
turer of corrugated plastic panels for the 
building trade, from Penn & Hamaker, | 
Bedford, O., to Howard Swink Advertising. | 
Marion, O. 





Electronics Publicity Inc. of California . . 
Los Angeles, is a new agency devoted | 
Continued on page 156 


DIRECTORIES 
DELIVER 


INQUIRIES . . . 22% of total, 
topping all media in NIAA 
Survey of Buying Practices. 
SALES... only media with 
sustained usage and repeated 
selling action all year. 


Mac RAE’S 
DELIVERS 
TOP INDUSTRIAL 
COVERAGE 
21,500 industrial purchase 
points, highest per issue of 

any directory. 


Mac RAE’S 
DELIVERS 
DECISION LEVEL 
COVERAGE 
53% of circulation goes to 
Engineering, Management 
and Production executives. 
38% goes to Purchasing 
Directors. 


Mac RAE’S 
DELIVERS 
LOWEST COST 
COVERAGE 


Puts you in the pre-pur- 

chase plans all year at low- 

est cost per thousand of any 
directory. 


NEW BOOKLET, 
FACTS FOR BUDGET PLANNERS, 


will help you plan 
for ’59. Write for it. gaat 


MacRAE'S 


BLUE BOOK 


18 East Huron Street, = 
Chicago 11, lil. S 
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times as much 
circulation 

at the lowest 
page rate 


IRON & 
— sg 3 
= teil, i=. 


At the lowest page rate 
of any magazine directed 
to the iron and steel pro- 
ducing industry, you get 
THREE TIMES as much 
circulation as in the next 
biggest vertical monthly 
magazine in the field. 
PLUS reader-selected 
editorial . . . concerntrated 
circulation among your 
buyers... and the good 
company of 24 to 68 page 
per year advertisers. 


reaches all 
of the steel 
producing 
industry — 
all the time! 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA 
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, Henry A. Loudon . . 


Agency changes. . 


continued from p. 165 


exclusively to serving manufacturers of 
electronic equipment. Principals are Jack 
A. Amsterdam, president, and James C. 
Killingsworth. Offices are at 3723 Wilshire 
Blvd. Mr. Amsterdam resigned as adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager, 
American Electronics, Los Angeles, to de- 
vote full time to the new agency. Mr. 
Killingsworth is president, The Killings- 
worth Co., Los Angeles advertising and 
public relations agency. 

George T. Metcalf . . founder of George 
T. Metcalf Co., named chairman of the 
board of the agency. Walter C. Hyland 
and Sheldon D. Spencer, both active in 
the agency for a number of years, have 
become president and executive vice-presi- 
dent, respectively. 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. . . 
manufacturer of 


Chicago 


power ventilators and 
unit heaters, from Waldie & Briggs, Chi- 


cago, to the Buchen Co., Chicago. 


F. Bradley Stubinger . 
search director executive, 
Melvin F. Hall Advertising Agency, Buf 
falo, 


+ media and re- 
and account 


named a_ vice-president. 


Smith & Dorian . . New York, has opened 
a San Francisco office with Paul A. 
Grimard as manager. He was previously 
associated with Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli. 


Bernard Relin & Associates . . New York, 
has acquired Lon Hughes Organization, 
west coast public relations consultants. 
Lon Hughes, head of the firm bearing his 
name, has been selected a vice-president 
of Bernard Relin & Associates and will 
head the agency's representatives in 11 
western states. 


| Clark & Bobertz . . Detroit, named io han- 


dle advertising and public relations for 
a new system of production control to be 
introduced by Hancock Mfg. Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 


Gilbert Spruance Co. . . Philadelphia, man- 
ufacturer of wood and metal finishes and 
maintenance paint products, from May 
Advertising Co., Philadelphia, to Arndt, 
Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Boston, named to 
handle advertising for Angier Adhesives 
Div., Interchemical Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 
Angier manufacturers industrial adhesives 
and sealants 

Oliver-Beckman . . New York, named 
agency for SI Handling Systems, Easton, 


The 
carts, 


Pa., division of Safety Industries. 
company manufactures dragline 
trailers and platform trucks. 


Keyes, Martin & Co. . . has moved from 
Newark, N. J., to new, larger quarters at 
80 Morris Ave., Springfield, N. J. 


William Schaller Co. . . West Hartford, 
Conn., named to handle advertising for 
Moses Electronics Co., Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturer of machine production time 
recording equipment. 


Robert Lee Barnes . . member of 
Charles Bowes Advertising | staff, 
Angeles, has been named copy chief. 


the 
Los 


Harshe-Rotman . . Chicago public rela- 
tions 
Associates, 


has acquired Wagner-Moore 
New York agency special- 
izing in regional publicity services. The 
Wagner-Moore Div. will be headquartered 
in Harshe-Rotman’s New York offices at 
50 W. 57th St. Hymen V. Wagner, founder 
and former partner of Wagner-Moore, will 
be general manager of the new division. 


firm, 


Thomas 


Robert H. Jones . . from account service 
group head, McCann-Erickson, Inc., to vice- 
president, McCann-Erickson Corp. (Interna- 
tional). David T. Thomas, former McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., account service group head, 
has also been made vice-president of the 
company’s international division. 


Dix & Eaton . . Cleveland, named agency 
for Moto-Truc Co., Cleveland manufacturer 
of industrial trucks. Another new Dix 
& Eaton client is Casting Engineers, Chi- 
a division of Consolidated Foun- 
Casting 
castings 


cago, 
dries & Manufacturing Corp. 
Engineers produces 
for commercial applications. 


investment 


H. George Bioch Advertising Co. . . St. 
Louis, has changed its name to H. George 
Bloch, Inc. Harold A. Thomas has been 
named vice-president in charge of mar- 
keting, merchandising and product de- 
velopnient for the agency, which recently 
moved to larger quarters in the Meramec 
Building. 


Kreicker & Meloan . . Chicago, named to 
handle Hubbard & Co., 
Pittsburgh manufacturer of pole line hard- 
ware qgnd protective apparatus, 


advertising for 





Harold §, LeDuc .. from vice-president 
in charge of public relations, Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania, to the public 
relations staff of Gray & Rogers, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Alan D. Lehmann . . from vice-president 
and assistant manager of the Buffalo 
office, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
to vice-president, Flagler Advertising, Buf- 
falo. 


Copley Advertising Agency . . has merged 
with Robotham Advertising and will con- 
tinue to be known as Copley Advertising 
Agency. Combined offices will be at 143 
Newbury St., Boston. 


Robert A. Hamilton . . from advertising 
manager, Bryant Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 
manufacturer of heating and air condi- 
tioning equipment, to account executive, 
Perry-Brown, Cincinnati. 


Earl L. Lapp .. from partner, Stephens- 
Lapp Associations, Los Angeles public 
relations agency, to account executive and 
director of public relations, Brewer Asso- 
ciates, Dearborn, Mich. 


William A. Foxen . . from assistant to the 
president to vice-president, Benton & 
Bowles, New York. 


Chapman-Nowak & Associates . . Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., named to handle public rela- 
tions and product publicity for Columbian 
Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y., producer of 
cordage fibers. Chapman-Nowak already 
handles the company’s advertising. 


Brudno & Bailey . . Westfield, N. J., has 
announced a move to new, larger quar- 
ters at Downer House, one of Westfield’'s 
historic mansions dating back to the 
American Revolution. 


Gray & Rogers . . Philadelphia, named 
agency for Wilcolator Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
manufacturer of thermostatic and other 
control devices. Gray & Rogers will serv- 
ice the account from its recently estab- 
lished Newark, N. J., office. 


Peck Advertising Agency . . New York, 
has announced the formation of a public 
relations division, It will be headed by 


Richard Stephens, formerly account direc- 


tor at Communications Counselors, the 


public relations division of McCann-Erick- | 


son, New York. 


John J. Nesbitt . . Philadelphia manufac. | 


turer of heating, ventilating and air con- 


ditioning equipment, from George Moll 
Aitken- | 


Advertising, Philadelphia, to 
Kynett Co., Philadelphia. 


Pacific Advertising Staff . . Oakland, Cal., 


has moved to new, larger quarters at 3770 ! 


Piedmont Ave. 


Harris D. McKinney, Inc. . . Philadelphia, | § 


named agency for Industrial Maintenance 


& Plant Operation, a Maintenance Pub- | 


lishing Co. publication, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Marion E. Stalk . . from corporate | 
secretary to the new office of executive | 
vice president, Hugh H. Graham & Asso- | 


ciates, New Britain, Conn. Mrs. Stalk, who 
will continue in the office of treasurer of 
the company, has been succeeded as 


corporate secretary by Roy T. Nordin. Mr. | 


Nordin will continue as copy director. 


John O’Rourke Advertising . . San Fran- 
cisco, has merged with Clayton Advertis- 
ing Agency, Modesto, Cal. Coleman Clay- 
ton, principal in Clayton Advertising, is 


manager of the Modesto office. Effective | 


with the merger, Bill Ahern, O'Rourke 
senior account executive, was named 
vice-president, and Jack R. Waln, director 
of public relations, became secretary of 
the board. Jack E. Davis was named art 
director of the agency and Herb Heidinger, 


formerly art director in San Francisco for | 
West-Marquir, became director of crea- | 


tive services, 
Mayer & O’Brien . 


Angeles, manufacturer of commercial and 
industrial air filtration equipment. 


Neville Mainguy . . formerly copy direc- 


tor, Waldie & Briggs, Chicago, named | 
creative director for Roy Knipschild & Co., | 


Chicago. 


Beckman, Koblitz . . 
vertising for R. L. Chacon Chemical Co., 
South Gate, Cal., manufacturer of in- 
secticides and liquid fertilizers. The ac- 


count was formerly handled by Dudley L. 


Logan, Los Angeles. 


Michel-Cather . 


handle advertising for Air Conditioning | 


Equipment Corp., New York. 


Doe-Anderson Advertising Louisville, 


Ky., named agency for Pratt Laboratories, 


manufacturer of feeds and remedies for 


livestock and poultry. Pratt recently moved | 
Continued on page 168 | 





. Los Angeles, named 
to handle public relations for Farr Co., Los | 


named to handle ad- | 


New York, named to | 


IT’S NOT ONLY 


THE QUANTITY 


put QUALITY 


THAT COUNTS 


Circulation is fine . . . and we've got it. 
But in addition to quantity you must 
always consider quality . . . and we’ve 
got that, too. 


Milk Plant Monthly reaches the heart- 
of-the-market. The people in the indus- 
try who count . . . both management 
and production executives . . . the de- 
cision makers and dotted line signers. 
The people who count when you're sell- 
ing your product or service. 


Editorially, quality counts, too. Milk 
Plant Monthly has editorial quality. 
Clean, modern format; top-notch edi- 
torial features; departments and col- 
umns. Result? Milk Plant Monthly has 
responsive readership. 


Proof of ye is evidenced by 
Milk Plant Monthly’s renewal per- 
centage of 73.41%.. Also, the only 
magazine in the field to show con- 
sistent circulation gains for the past 
three years. 

When considering the dairy industry 
you can count on Milk Plant Monthly 
for quantity plus quality. We invite 
your inquiry for more detailed data 
which will prove to you Milk Plant 
Monthly is the magazine to reach the 
“heart” of your market. 


7,781 paid circulation as of Dec. 31, 
1957. Quality circulation concentrated 
in medium and large-size dairies . . . 
the buying power of the industry. 

The only publication in the field with 
Reader Service Department. 


Write, wire or phone collect 


MS i 
VMionthty 


912 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 5, Mo. Upper 
HArrison 1-4641 


Box 36 
Montclair, N. J. 
Pilgram 4-2484 
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The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each. Special prices ere available upon re- 
quest for quantity orders. Please order by b I the exact amount 
in coins, stamps or checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. On orders for eight or more re- 
prints we will be happy to bill you — small orders sent only upon receipt of 
payment. 
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A complete guide to readership reports — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
An analysis of the value of readership reports with a detailed 
Mescription of the services now available to business publications. 
How to write publicity articles —— by H. P. Bailey 
Popular misconceptions about industrial publicity as viewed 
by an experienced publicity writer and commented upon by nine business paper editors. 
Are we marketing men or witchdoctors? — by Norton We! 
Common sense guides for an industrial company to follow in making the 

“marketing concept’ a workable philosophy. 
Marketing Quiz. . .How to e e your pr program — by George Black 
Is your public relations and publicity program effective? Your answers 
in this quiz will provide a clearer picture of your promotion program. 
So you're 100. . .How to promote a company’s centennial 
A company’s first 100 years is important — and so is its ceatennial 
promotion. This is the way Mueller Co. handled it without seeming to brag. 
How top executives help set industrial advertising budgets. . .Top 

t Forum 

Fourteen company officials explain their methodology on working 
out company advertising budgets. 
Will the ‘system’ be your market of the future? — by Dr. Saxe 





in 
“Tomorrow's markets will not be single companies or individuals, but 
complex industrial systems,’ according to this provocative look into the 
future of marketing. 

446 checkpoints for marketing planning — by Craig S. Rice 

This complete list of points to remember in marketing planning is an 
invaluable aid to all marketing men. It will not do your thinking for you, but 
will help in avoiding omissions in planning that can lead to marketing failures. 
What’s wrong with the ‘new’ agency selection system? — by 
An Agencyman 

According to this leading agency man, agencies do NOT like the 

“new” formula and questionnaire system for selecting new advertising 
agencies. Why? — because it opens the door for the ‘dog and pony 
show’’ type of agency pitch — exactly what it was intended to eliminate. 
How to ‘automate’ your publicity program — by George W. 
Here’s the easy way to handle publicity: Just write the release, and let 
your secretary do the rest. 

Business publications: the steady push — by Charles W. Kopf 

An agencyman analyzes the mainstay of industrial marketing — business 

publication advertising, with exact details on media selection, use of 

color, bleed, layout and many other vital elements necessary to this 

form of advertising. 

How to use light touch for better publicity — by Bill DeGrace 

Humor in business is good, if you don’t try too hard and end up laying an 

egg. Here’s how one public relations agency used it effectively 

As capital expenditures go, so goes prosperity — by Dexter N. Keezer & Margaret 
K. Maotulis 

Two economics experts offer an effective forecasting yardstick and why it works. 

How to read a media preference study — by Howard G. Sawyer 

To find out whether a business publication is as good as its ‘‘readership surveys’’ 

show, just ask yourself these 22 questions. 

De inserts attract more than other ads? — by J. Wesley Rosberg 

New evidence shows that inserts do outrank spreads in readership — but — 

there are inserts — and there are inserts. 

How to advertise a ¢ — by Russell M, Sanderson 

Don’t wait until your company needs capital to start advertising the name 

of the company. Here are some ideas for making your company well-known, now. 

Barnstormi: brainstorming 

A report on two Fensholt Advertising Agency brainstorming sessions, 

including ideas on how to get more and better case histories, and how 

agencies can boost their idea output. 

Stuck for ideas? Then try brainst 

The newest technique for creating ideas is brainstorming. It can produce 

sound business ideas if used properly. Article includes 25 tips for effective 

brainstorming. 


The following reprints are available at 50c each: 


R328 Business paper ad volume goes up and up — by Angelo Venezian 
This annual report shows that Prdustrial advertisers will probably spend 
more than half a billion dollars for business publication space in 1958. 
Read this reprint and find out why 
R279 nord of today’s industrial advertising manager — by Merle 


Exclusive IM study, published in two parts, spotlights modern industrial 
ad manager, shows how much he makes, age, chances for advancement, 
average income in relation to size of ad budget, etc. 

How to know when to use s’ agents — by Thomas 
A. Staudt 

Excerpts from a report based on a U.S. census showing factors to be 
considered in setting up a suiting system for manufacturers 
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its plant and offices from Hammond, Ind., 
to Junction City, Ky. C. Franklin Brown, 
Chicago, serviced the account in Ham- 
mond. 


George F. MacKenzie . . named account 
executive, industrial division, Chambers, 
Wiswell, Shattuck, Clifford & McMillan, 
Boston. Mr. MacKenzie was formerly vice- 
president and director, Technical Market- 
ing Associates, Concord, Mass. 


Gerald J. Kaufman . . promoted to copy 
supervisor, Smith & Dorian, New York. 


David Grant . . formerly manager, prod- 
uct advertising and publicity, Okonite Co., 
Passaic, N.J., wire and cable manufac- 
turer, named account executive, Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick, New York. 


Compton Advertising New York, has 
acquired Western Advertising Agency, 
Los Angeles. Edward E. Keeler, former 
head of Western Advertising, joins Comp- 
ton as a vice-president and will super- 
vise the agency's West Coast industrial 
account division. 


Gaynor & Ducas . . New York, has been 
appointed agency for Stavid Engineering, 
Plainfield, N.J., weapons systems engi- 
neers and manufacturers of military elec- 
tronics equipment. 


G. M. Basford New York, has been 
named to handle advertising for Sarco 
Co., and its affiliate, Sarcotherm Controls, 
New York. Sarco manufacturers steam 
traps and temperature controls. The ac- 
count was formerly handled by Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, New York. 


McCann-Erickson . . Portland, named agen- 
cy for Georgia-Pacific Corp., Portland, 
Ore., manufacturer of plywood products. 
The account was previously handled by 
Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, Port- 
land. 


Chapman-Nowak & Associates . . Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., named to handle public rela- 
tions for Kent Co., Rome, N.Y., manufac- 
turer of plant maintenance equipment. 


Kniep Associates . . Dover, N.J., ap- 
pointed agency for McKiernan-Terry Corp., 
Harrison and Dover, N.J., manufacturing 
engineers. Formerly the account was han- 
died by Michel-Cather, New York. 


Horton, Church & Goff . . Providence, R.I., 
has the following new accounts: Abrasive 
Products, South Braintree, Mass., manu- 
facturers of coated abrasives; Atlantic 

Continued on page 179 





1- §..Businessmen’s Exposition, Pan Pa- 
cific Auditorium, Los Angeles. 

2- 9..International Packaging & Confec- 
tionery Machinery Fair, Dusseldorf, 
Germany. 

9-12... National Lighting Exposition, Coli- 
seum, New York. 

17-21.. Atomic Exposition & Nuclear Con- 
gress, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

24-27 .. Institute of Radio Engineers Radio 
Engineering Show, Coliseum, New 
York. 

25-28 .. Packaging Machinery & Materials 
Exposition, Convention Hall, Atlan- 
tic City. 

27-29..Electrical Industry Show, 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles. 


Shrine 


29- 1.. Advertising Specialty National 
Assn. Spring Specialty Show, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 


April 

8-10 .. National Motel Show, Statler Hotel, 
New York. 

8-11..National Industrial Development 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York. 

8-11..Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aeronautic Meeting, Aircraft Pro- 
duction Forum & Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Display, New York. 

13-17 .. Pacific Chemical Exposition, Civic 
Center Exhibit Hall, San Francisco. 

14-17... Design Engineering Show, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

14-17.. National Premium Buyers Exposi- 
tion, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

21-23..Powder Metallurgy Show, 
ton Hotel, Philadelphia. 

30- 2.. American Public Relations Associ- 
ation, New York. 

30- 2..Sales Promotion Executives As- 

Roosevelt Hotel, New 


Shera- 


sociation, 
York. 


May 

1- 8.. American Society of Tool Engineers, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 

5- 9..National Restaurant Convention & 
Exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

7-11.. Western Air Conditioning, Heating, 
Ventilating & Refrigeration Exhibit 
& Conference, Shrine Exposition 
Hall, Los Angeles. 

7-17..United States World Trade Fair, 
Coliseum, New York. 

8-10.. Western Material Handling Show, 
Great Western Exhibit Center, Los 
Angeles. 

11-14.. National Association of Purchasing 


you need a 


INDUSTRIAL Two Heuuled, 


Agents — Inform-A-Show, Conrad 
Hilton, Chicago. 
12-16..Southwestern Metal Exposition & 
Congress, State Fair Park, Dallas. 
15-16..International Advertising Associ- 
ation, Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

19-21... Electronics Parts Distributors Show, 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

19-23... American Foundrymen’s Society — 
Foundry Show, Cleveland Audi- 
torium. 

25-29... National Office Management As- 
sociation —- Office Machinery & 
Equipment Exposition, Conrad Hil- 
ton, Chicago. 

26-28... National Sales Aid Show, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York. 

26-30 .. American Management Association 
— Packaging Conference & Exposi- 
tion, Statler Hotel and Coliseum, 
New York. 


June 

4- 6..Armed Forces Communications & 
Electronics Assn., Sheraton-Park, 
Washington. 

$- 6.. National Symposium on Production 
Techniques, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 

8-11... National Association of Direct Sell- 
ing Companies, Statler Hotel, New 
York. 

9-12..National Materials Handling Ex- 
position, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland. 

9-13... Internation Automation Exposition, 
Coliseum, New York. 

12-22... Construction Industries Exposition 
& Home Show, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

22-27..Flat Glass Jobbers Assn., 
Hotel, Chicago. 

23-27..American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Statler, Boston. 

30- 2..Exhibitors Advisory Council Clinic 
and Show for Shows, Coliseum, 
New York. 

30- 3..National Plumbing & Heating Ex- 
position, Pan Pacific Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. 


Drake 


July 

14-16... Yorkton Agricultural & Industrial 
Exhibition, Fairgrounds, Yorkton, 
Sask., Canada. 

20-22 .. Kentucky Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Association, Phoenix Hotel, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

26-29 .. National Audio-Visual Association, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





DESIGNER 


for effective 
trade show exhibits 


. . at least, he must be capable of 
two very distinct types of thinking. 

He must think like an artist in 
order to design the most attractive 
exhibit possible within the limits of 
space and cost. 

He must think like a salesman in 
order to create an effective exhibit— 
one which will convey your message 
to prospective customers most force- 
fully. 

Gardner Displays has successfully 
combined these two types of think- 
ing in the design and construction 
of attractive, effective exhibits for 
thousands of companies, large and 
small. 

We will appreciate an opportunity 
to discuss your exhibit problems with 
you. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon at the bottom of this column. 


GARDNER 
DISPLAYS 


477 Melwood St., Pgh. 13, Pa. 
Detroit - Chicago - New York 


eee eae oe 


Gardner Displays - 477 Melwood St. 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Please send us... 


0) Special Exhibitor's Check List. 

() Drama and Action in Trade Show and 
Institutional Exhibits. 

(1 Add my name to your regular mailing list. 


() Send list of shows and complete data on the 
following: 


Name 





Company 





Address 





City 


c----------------- 
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Looking for 


INQUIRIES 


from 


OIL MEN 2 


Equipment 


The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 


FOR @ DRILLING 
© PRODUCING 
@ FIELD PROCESSING 
@ PIPELINE 
@ REFINING 
@ PETROCHEMICALS 


published motithly by 


The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne © Box 1260 © Tulsa, Okla. 
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Agency changes. . 
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Abrasive Co., also of South Braintree, 
grinding wheel manufacturers; and Paw- 
tucket Mutual Insurance Co., Pawtucket, 
R.I. The Abrasive Products account for- 
merly was handled by Noyes & Co., Provi- 
dence. Horton, Church & Goff announces 
it has Emery 


resigned the American 


Wheel Works (Providence) account. 


Smith & Dorian . . New York, named agen- 
cy for Buensod-Stacey, New York, manu- 
facturer of air conditioning equipment. 


Claude Schafiner Advertising Agency . . 
New Haven, Conn., has been appointed 
to handle advertising for Auto-Swage 
Products, Shelton, Conn., manufacturer of 
beaded chain, swagings, fittings and eye- 


let parts. 


Donald E. Manges . . 
ecutive, W. S. Walker Advertising, Pitts- 


named account ex- 


burgh. He was formerly with Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove. 


H. J. Mandeville . . 
years as a public relations account execu- 


has retired after 24 


tive in the Pittsburgh office of Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove. 


Richard & Gunther 
moved to 15 W. 46th St. 


New York, has 


Kenneth E. Moore . 
dent, marketing services, Fuller & Smith 


named vice-presi- 


& Ross, New York. New vice-president, 
administration, is Robert P. Clark, 


Calvin Merrick . . 
the Chicago office of Grant Advertising. 


named art director for 


Before joining Grant, he was art super- 
visor for Leo Burnett, Chicago. 


Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb and Keen . . 
Philadelphia, named to handle advertis- 
ing for American Viscose Corp., Phil- 
adelphia, manufacturer of Cellophane and 
synthetic fibers. The new agency will 
replace N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 


effective April 1. 


Donald B. Kraft . . from assistant manager, 
Seattle office, Honig-Cooper Co., Secittle, 
Wash., to manager. 


Proebsting, Taylor . 
handle advertising for Suttle Equipment 


. Chicago, named to 


Mfg. Co., Chicago, manufacturer of tele- 


phone equipment and printer of tele- 


phone directories. 


Fred Wittner Advertising . . New York, 
named agency for British Industries Corp., 
Port Washington, N.Y., maker of die cast- 
ing machines and furnaces. The agency 


will also handle advertising for British 
Machines & Foundry Supplies, Ltd., and 
the Shaw Process Development Corp., 
both subsidiaries of British Industries Corp. 


Harshe-Rotman . . Chicago, named public 
relations counsel for Filon Plastics Corp., 
El Segundo, Cal., manufacturer of Fiber- 
Glas and nylon reinforced plastic panels. 
The account will be handled by the agen- 
cy’s Los Angeles office. 


M. Adolph Heikkila appointed as- 
sistant director of industrial advertising, 
Vic Maitland & Associates, Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Heikkila formerly operated his own in- 
dustrial advertising agency in New York. 


James Thomas Chirurg Co. . . New York, 
named to handle advertising for Ford 
Instrument Co., Division of Sperry Rand 
Corp., Long Island City, New York, pro- 
ducers of automatic control systems for 
industry and the armed services, 


Wayne Welch, Inc. Denver, has 
changed its name to Welch, McKenna, 
Inc. Wayne Welch, president, and A. J. 
McKenna, vice-president and account su- 
pervisor, are the principals. 


H. Fred Klintworth . . from general man- 
ager, Tippett & Wood, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
manufacturer of steel products for the 
process industry, to director of marketing, 
Mackes & Taylor, Allentown, Pa. 


Klintworth Cassidy 


Hiram E. Cassidy 
McCarty Co., Los Angeles, succeeding the 
late T. T. McCarty. McCarty Co. recently 


named president, 


effected the merger of Ryder & Ohleyer, 
Oakland, with its San Francisco office. 
Other new appointments include Clarence 
G. Davenport, executive vice-president and 
treasurer; Willard H. Wilde, senior vice- 
president; Walker Y. Brooks, vice-presi- 
dent, director of client relations; William 
H. Geisler, vice-president, director of 
activities; Herbert C. Brown, 
vice-president, director of radio and tele- 


creative 


vision; Page B. Otero, Jr., vice-president, 
director of technical affairs; Arnold D. 
Duncan, vice-president, director of account 
planning; and Joseph E. Hall, vice-presi- 
dent, director of production. Previously 
Devine & Brassard merged with the agen- 
cy to form McCarty Co. of Spokane. 
Continued on page 172 





A final reminder for business paper 
editors and publishers 


The deadline for entries in INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING's 20th annual editorial achievement competi- 
tion for business publications is March 17, 1958. By 
5 p.m. of that day all entries must be in IM’s edi- 
torial offices in Chicago. 

That gives business paper publishers who still 
have not sent in their entries a little over a week in 
which to do so. Not much time, but enough. The 
competition covers material published during 1957, 
so most of the work already is done. 

Any English language business paper published 
in Canada or the United States is eligible to enter 
the competition. The publications are divided into 
three groups: (1) Industrial; (2) Merchandising, 
Trade and Export; and (3) Class, Institutional and 
Professional. The individual entrant decides in 
which of these groups it belongs. 

Within each of these publication groups, entries 
are divided up into five classifications: (1) best 
series of related articles on one theme; (2) best 
‘single article of editorial service to the publication's 
field; (3) best single issue, special issue or annual 
issue devoted principally to a single subject or a 
central theme; (4) best design appearance ap- 
propriate to the publication's function; and (5) best 
original research published in a regular issue. Each 


publication may submit only one entry in each 
classification, except that for the “best design ap- 
pearance” classification there is no limit to the 
number of entries a publication may submit. 

The entries will be judged by men in industry and 
advertising who read business papers every day 
to help them in their work. 

One first place plaque and two certificates of 
merit will be awarded in each of the five classifica- 
tions for all three publication groups—for a total 
of 15 first place plaques and 30 certificates of merit. 
These awards constitute iron-clad evidence that the 
winning publications produce top-flight editorial 
material. 

Here’s what you must do now in order to enter. 
Write immediately to the address below, asking 
for a rules sheet and for enough entry blanks to 
provide one blank for each of your entries. Then 
assemble your entries according to the rules and 
send them in, in time to beat the March 17 dead- 
line. 


Good luck! 


Editor, Industrial Marketing 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


March 1958 @ 17] 





CITY HALL! 


When you want results 
co to the ‘ip executive. MAYOR 
\ AND MANAGER is the new 


Sine pon ape Losey 
municipal market by taking 


your sles me to the top. 


ree 


£ 


‘nah US cities of 1 
population and up. 


Here, you are able to 
illy sell 
advertising in 


, because 
and editorials go to the heart 
of the municipal executive's 
and helps hi 


in 
yore ask Neca mayors and 
managers to sign the order, * 


WN. Y. 36, N.Y? 


Shaw Co. 


| Joe Alvin & Co. 








PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 
TV AND ART DEPT. 


Story Beord Pod 
“STORYBOARD” PAD 


The pod that has big 5 x 7 
video ponels thet enable 
you to moke mon-sized TV 
visuals. Perforated video 
and avdio segments on gray 
background. 


Ne. 72C-—Pad Size 14%17” 2.50 
(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 

Ne. 72 E—Pocket Size 6% x 8%” 
{50 Sheets—1! Sogment on Shuet) 


Tomkins TELEPAD 


Mest populor TV visual pod 
with 2Y:x4” video 
audio panels on gray back- 
ground. Each panel perfo- 
rated 


Ne. 72A—19 x 24” 

(50 Sheets—!2 panels on Sheet) 
Ne. 72B—Pocket Size 8 x 18” 

(75 Sheets—4 panels on Sheet) 


ory pencil line vivid and 
colors just pop! Write for 
somple. 


FREE SAMPLES 

FOR THE ASKING! 
Write on your letterhecd for 
200-pege catalog of art sup- 
plies. “An . Encyclopedia of 
Artists Material: 


** 
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E. Morgan Kelley . . senior vice-president, 
Hugh H. Graham & Associates, New 
Britain, Conn., from art director to new 
post of creative service director. Robert 
A. Hand, previously assistant art direc- 


tor replaces Mr. Kelley in his former po- 


Sition. 


. Los Angeles, named to han- 
dle advertising and sales promotion for 
Kobe, Inc., Huntington Park, Cal., 
facturer of hydraulic oil well pumping 


manu- 


systems. The McCarty Co. formerly han- 
dled the account, 


Los Angeles, ap- 
pointed agency for General Controls Co., 
Glendale, Cal., producer of automatic con- 
trols for military, industrial and domestic 
use, 


James Walker . . promoted to senior vice- 
president in charge of operations and 
William Amundson named vice-president 
in charge of creative services for Erwin 
Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. Both men will continue with 
client executive contact. 


Darrell Prutzman Associates . . Providence, 
R.I., named agency for Cramer Controls 
Corp., Centerbrook, Conn., 
of timing devices and synchronous motors, 


manufacturer 


replacing James Thomas Chirurg Co., New 
York. 


Walter J. Zimmerman Associates . . New 
York, appointed to handle advertising for 
Newark, N_J., 
electronic components. 


General Insirument Corp., 
manufacturer of 
Zimmerman Associates has handled the 
account of General Instrument’'s newly 
acquired subsidiary, Radio Receptor Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Another new client of the agency is 
New York. 


for the past eight years. 


Home Title Guaranty Co., 


Muller, Jordan & Herrick . . New York, 
named agency for Tensolite Insulated 
Wire Co., Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Charles E. Brower . . 
vice-president and general manager, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, N.Y., 
elected president and chairman of the 
executive committee, succeeding Bernard 
C. (Ben) Duffy. Mr. Duffy was elected vice- 
chairman of the board and vice-chairman 
of the executive committee. As vice-chair- 
man of the board he succeeds Alex F. 
Osborn who remains a director and mem- 


formerly executive 


ber of the executive committee. 


Patterson-Wright Advertising 
Kan., appointed agency for Henry Mfg. 


. Topeka, 


Co., manufacturer of earth-moving equip- 
ment. 


Nick A. Konon . 
tive and creative director, McCarty Co., 


. named account execu- 


Chicago. He was formerly a partner in 
Konon-Englen-Noone, Chicago. 


Meldrum & Fewsmith . . 
to handle advertising for the newly formed 
Midland-Ross Corp., Cleveland. Midland- 
Ross was formed through a merger of 
Midland Sieel Products Co., manufacturer 
of automotive equipment, and J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corp., maker of air processing 
equipment. y 


Cleveland, named 


The McCarty Co. . . Chicago, named 
agency for Chicago Warehouse Lumber 
Co., Chicago. McCarty also announced the 
establishment of offices in Spokane, Wash., 
by merger with Devine & Brassard. 
Charles R. Devine will act as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Spokane 
Office. 


Media changes .. 


Richard Railton Co. . . San Francisco, 
named western advertising sales repre- 
sentative for Southern Motor Cargo, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Ralph G. Scott . . from advertising staff, 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., to sales staff 
of Pit & Quarry Publications, Chicago. 
Mr. Scott will represent Pit & Quarry 
and Modern Concrete throughout the cen- 
tral territory. 


Orrin A, Eames .. 
elected vice-presi- 
dent and Cleveland 
regional sales di- 
rector, Haywood 
Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Eames 
has been manager 
of Haywood’s 
Cleveland 
since 1954. 


office 


Miller Freeman Publications . . headquar- 
tered in San Francisco, has opened new 
offices at 731 S. W. Oak St., Portland, 
Ore., for three of its 14 business papers. 
These three are The Timberman, The 
Lumberman, and Western Building. 


Western Metals . . Los Angeles, has 
changed its name to Western Metalwork- 
ing. 


Mal Middlesworth . . from assistant man- 
ager of special outlet development, Pure 
Oil Co. to midwest sales manager of 
Stanley Publishing Co. 





THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 











to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570-7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


at the 1958 





make sure 
the men 
you want 
to see— 


SEE YOU 


More to see . . . more to 
see it. That's the story of 
the 1958 packaging show. 
To make sure that the men 
concerned with the prob- 
lems of PACKAGE ENGI- 
NEERING plan time to see 
you, get your message in 
the big 


PACKAGE 


in the mail May Ist 
185 N. WABASH, CHICAGO 1 


RBESERViEC SPACE, NOW 








Charles T. McCullough named as- 
sistant market research manager for Coal 
Age and Engineering & Mining Journal, 


published by McGraw-Hill, New York. 


Penton Publishing Co. . . Cleveland, an- 
nounces the following changes: On Foun- 
dry: Earl H. Thomas and Kenneth L. 
Mountain named regional sales manager 
and district sales manager respectively 
in the Ohio territory. On Steel: Charles A. 
Tallinger, Jr. named assistant business 
manager: William L. Poland named Chi- 
cago regional sales manager; and Donald 
C. Hyde named district sales manager in 
the Michigan area. On Automation: Larry 
D. Brennan appointed advertising sales 
manager, and Bradley MacKimm adver- 
tising representative in the central area. 
Mr. MacKimm will work out of Cleveland. 


Ed Pope . . named vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of Modern Hardwar- 
ing’s (Green Bros. Publishing Co., New 
York) “sell more goods” campaign. Cam- 
paign is to help manufacturers merchan- 
dise products through wholesaler coopera- 
tion. 


John W. Anderson . . from sales representa- 
tive, Central Advertising Co., to central 
district manager, Appliance Manufacturer 
(Watson Publications, Chicago). He will 
work out of the Cleveland office. 


W. Bradford Briggs . . from assistant to the 
president to vice-president, Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 


Lt. Colonel Craig S. Carmack . . from 
supply specialist, U.S. Army, to business 
manager of Army Navy Air Force Journal, 
Washington, D.C. 


Roland A. Werth . . from western manager, 
Electrical Merchandising, published by 
McGraw-Hill, New York, to associate 
western district manager for all the com- 
pany’s publications. He will headquarter 
in Chicago. 


Ran Sclater . . from promotion and mer- 
chandising manager, Outdoor Advertising, 
to promotion manager, American Machinist, 
published by McGraw-Hill, New York. 


John J. Martin . . from assistant executive 
manager, Business Papers Div., Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp., to general advertising 
manager of the company’s National Clean- 
er & Dyer, Starchroom Laundry Journal, 
and National Rug Cleaner. Muriel Poulos, 
formerly administrative secretary, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Martin. 


Commoner Publishing Co. . . New York, 
has changed its name to Ebel-Doctorow 
Publications. 





“Your newspaper should be first 
choice of advertisers who want 
to reach contractors...and 
related professions in this area,” 


says Guy H. Taylor, partner, Moffatt, 
Nichol & Taylor, engineers, Portland, Ofe. 

Mr. Taylor points out that his firm 
checks the Journal of Commerce daily to 
make sure notices to bidders are correctly 
entered, to keep posted on business and 
construction activity, to get a measure of 
current construction costs, and on the legal 
side to watch for bankruptcies and other 
credit information. 

People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 
® General C ® Manufact 
® Sub-Contractors ® Attorneys 
© Building Material Dealers ® Logging, Lumber Firms 
® Architects, Engineers ® Financial Firms 





rn. 37 CO 7? me 
Daily Jessealcfommerce 
711 Southwest.14th Ave 
Portland 7, Oregon 

















Busy construction men read a 
for the news it contains. *“ to 
them is 1 leads for business: “Bids 
Waated.” “Contract wn go etc. — the 
Lifeblood of the industry! That is truly 
EA READERSHIP — there can be 
none better in advertising. 

The Public Works Issue, published every 
other Wednesday. contains not only the 
above information but also ADS — the 
commercial news of equipment and sup- 
plies in which d are int ly in- 
terested. 

See Class. 41, S.R.D.S. or write or wire 
(collect) for detailed information about 


this wealthy 6-State Construction Market 
and our thorough coverage. 


Construction News 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
An Associated Construction Publication 
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Can We Win 
the Cold War with 
Radio 


and Electronics ? 


In broad, general terms World War | was won by tanks, 
World War II by planes and its Pacific Part by the Atom Bomb. 


While it is an over-simplification to pinpoint peace to a single method 


or weapon, the static years of the cold war era, now that all powers have 


nuclear weapons, may well be credited to Radar Defense Systems. 


The Radio Engineer Does It! 


Harnessing and controlling the electron, first for communica- 
tions (radio); next for amusement (AM and TV broadcast); 
then for calculation and control (computers and automation) 
and finally for protection (radar and navigation) has been 
the work of radio engineers since 1894. 

A very particular kind of man does this tradition smashing 


engineering: 
He is studious — generally well educated 
in mathematics and electricity. 
He is enthusiastic — most often an ardent 
“radio ham.” 
He is inventive — scientific in his reason- 
ing and he ‘‘discovers” methodically. 
He is technical — a trve engineer. 
He is generous — sharing his findings to 


the benefit of his fellows through IRE publications 
and meetings. 


The Institute of Radio Engineers is the 


largest single factor in information exchange in radio, com- 
munications, radar electronics and computer fields. 


54,614 engineers, scientists and businessmen read the 
MONTHLY — PROCEEDINGS OF THE IRE, plus 11,294 students 
in 4-year engineering colleges. 


55,000 Receive the IRE Directory and the Purchasing Direc- 
tory edition — continually use it throughout the year for 
product reference. 


53,147 attended the IRE National Convention and Radio 
Engineering Show, to see 856 exhibitors (1144 booths) pre- 
sent their products. The 1958 Show is March 24-27 at the 
New York Coliseum. 


The IRE marketing services are used by over 1,000 manu- 
facturers, including the giant firms in radio and electronic 
manufacturing who achieve over 90% of our industry's 
production. And budget-wise, these services are the most 
economical in our field. 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept: 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


MU 2-6606 
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copy chasers 


A paradox 


Brawny oil industry 
spawns feeble ads 


You might think an industry so daring as 


petroleum would produce daring ad techniques. 


Strangely, with a few notable exceptions, it doesn’t . . 


« Although this article will tell 
about the advertising addressed to 
the petroleum market, it will be of 
interest, we expect, to those engaged 
elsewhere, because it intends to 
establish certain generalities which 
are applicable across the full range 
of industrial advertising. : 

We had hoped that this investiga- 
tion into a unique and (to us) ex- 
citing area of industrial activity 
would reveal some new, possibly 
more daring, advertising techniques. 
We tended to expect more enter- 
prising attitudes from the South- 
west, where men are (so they say) 
bigger, bolder and brasher. We were 
disappointed. 

Of course, we have to remember 
that the petroleum industry can be 
divided into two parts. In one part, 
we picture to ourselves the stereo- 
type of the men who pull the fluid 
from the ground: big, handsome 
men with open collars, beat-up hats, 
and huge forearms, rugged, inde- 
pendent and demanding, epitomized 
by the tattooed model in the Marl- 
boro cigaret campaign. In_ the 
other part, the refining end of the 
business—where, in the refineries 


we've been in, it has been hard to 


find a man, just equipment and 
controls—men in lab coats and 
glasses, withdrawn, lonely, eager for 
each new morsel of knowledge. 

To the one group, we'd expect 
advertising with bold visualizations 
and hearty, friend-winning copy; to 
the other, flow charts or cutaways 
and detailed technical copy. 


Ignores the muscle men . . Ap- 
parently, the advertisers don’t 
think that way. Subject matter 
seems to dictate the approach; pro- 
duction men see more pictures of 
drilling rigs, refinery men are giv- 
en more product description. But 
fewer ads than we had expected 
address the outdoor group in any 
especially “masculine” manner; 
fewer ads than we had expected 
offer the indoors group any par- 
ticular insight into technology. 

In fact, we think that less effort 
has been made to fit the ads to 
the natures of the men who read 
the magazines than in other fields 
—plant management, design, archi- 
tecture, power plants, for example. 

Here, the ads are good or bad 
or mediocre, and there’s nothing 
about most of them to make them 


OK 


as inserted 
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Baker . . sells by informing 


characteristic. Indeed, we’re afraid 
the bad ads outnumber the good 
ones by more than the normal mar- 
gin. 

That being the case, we shall— 
for the enlightenment of all, regard- 
less of personal involvement in the 
petroleum industry—examine what 
we consider to be the 12 best ads 
our investigation turned up, to be 
compared with what we consider 
the worst. (It was easier to find the 
best, because there were so few 
really good ads; harder to select 12 
noteworthily bad ads, because so 
many were bad.) 


* If you can put your selling in 
the guise of information, fine. 

We have no way of knowing the 
value of the tip to drillers, but 
we're impressed by the fact that 
“It’s always best to straighten 
Kellys, Drill Collars and Drill Pipe 

. while they hang in their normal 
vertical position in the derrick.” 
That’s the headline of a Baker Oil 
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NOZZLES. ... one example 
of the fuel system efficiency POA-2 helps you provide 
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DuPont . . startling 


Tools ad. Copy carries on: 


It costs far less to remove the kinks 
and bends from Kellys, drill pipe and 
drill collars right in the derrick while 
they are suspended in a vertical posi- 
tion. And you eliminate the expense, lost 
time, and the always present danger of 
again bending and kinking the Kelly or 
drill pipe when it is laid down, trucked 
to the shop, and then returned to the 
well and pulled into the derrick. 


This leads up to the “commer- 
cial,” which is: 


The Baker Portable Hydraulic Kelly 
Straightener is easily handled by the 
catline, set on the rotary table, and all 
shapes and sizes of Kellys, drill collars 
and drill pipe can be quickly, practical- 
ly and safely straightened in the derrick. 


Copy is by J. Norman Swaton of 
Baker’s advertising department. 


A flying start .. W. E. Bettoney 
is additives manager for the Du- 
Pont Petroleum Chemicals Div.’s 
eastern region, with headquarters 
in New York. The copy in Du- 
Pont’s ad is signed by him. It’s in 
the form of an article on “Clean 
Nozzles ... one example of the fuel 
system efficiency FOA-2 helps you 
provide.” 

That isn’t the best headline we’ve 
ever seen, but the ad gets off to a 
startling start with a table-top view 
of an eye examining an oil burner 
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. petroleum people profit 


nozzle. Caption underneath ex- 
plains what’s going on. 


This Oil Burner Nozzle contains no 
trace of sludge after 90 days of con- 
tinuous operation with a heating oil con- 
taining DuPont FOA-2. It had previously 
fouled every 30 days when operating 
with the same fuel without FOA-2. 


“Silicone News” is Dow Corn- 
ing’s external house organ published 
through the medium of business 
papers. This—unlike so many ads 
of this type which run across the 
board and thus have to have some- 
thing for everybody, hence just a 
little for anyone—is especially pre- 
pared for petroleum men. 

This issue carries three stories: 


> How to end wire burn-outs: A 
story of a refinery that was trou- 
bled by wiring failures on a hy- 
droformer until the old wire was 
replaced by silicone rubber covered 
wire. 

> Save with silicone insulation: Why 
a manufacturer of drilling auxil- 
iaries switched to silicone insula- 
tion on~ magnetic brakes and 
couplings. 

> Silicone defoamer steps up re- 
finery production: Another re- 
finery’s experience with the use of 
Dow Corning’s Antifoam to remove 
hydrogen sulfide and carbon di- 
oxide gases from a_ propane- 
propylene gas stream. 


Thornhill Craver . . 
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the headline teases 


What is ‘it?’ . . “Know what this 
is?”, asks one ad. There’s a picture 
of a man holding “this” in his hand. 
Headline begins to sell, but it 
doesn’t reveal the answer: “It’s a 
real slick little tool that can save 
you a lot of fixed capital invest- 
ment—and bother—each year.” (We 
like that headline.) Copy pays off: 


Here’s how it works: Instead of buy- 
ing one or two pressure gauges for each 
Christmas tree, you buy just one master 
gauge for an entire field. Then, install 
these inexpensive Gauge Valves where 
you have been installing permanent type 
gauges—one on the tubing and one on 
the casing. Your Gauger takes the mas- 
ter gauge from well to well, stabs it into 
the Gauge Valve to obtain the pressure 
reading. 


Only one gauge to buy. 

No breakage. 

No gauge repairs. 

No exposure to elements. 

No inaccurate pressure readings. 


This gauge is a product of Thorn- 
hill Craver Co. 


Down to specifics . . Another in- 
formative—and handsome—ad 
comes from Dowell. It’s called 

“Dowell Guide to Acidizing.” 
Across both top and bottom is a 
set of three color photographs of 
plugs illustrating sub-surface for- 
mations. In between, and keyed to 
the pictures, are paragraphs de- 
Continued on page 178 





new booklet... 


tells you how to get 


NEW ORDERS, NOW! 


Your industrial customers are on a searching spree Here’s why: 
today. They’re looking for better ways to improve When you put your product story in a vehicle that meets 


product performance . . . hunting for new ways to these information needs... you have a headstart in your 
campaign for new orders. This new booklet details how and 


why NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST is the one magazine that 
gets your product seen and sold in today’s economy. 


make their products more salable, seeking better 
tools and equipment to offset rising production costs. 
“Getting Your Product Seen and Sold, Now’... 
a new booklet just off the press . . . tells exactly how Result: no other magazine delivers such intensive readership 


to put your products across in today’s selling climate. ... produces such fast returns on a low-cost investment. 


A [ PENTON | Publication, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Write today for your free copy of “Getting Your 
Product SEEN and SOLD Now’’! 


NOW OVER 80,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,800 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 176 


scribing the location and nature of 
each formation and the _ rec- 
ommended treatment. 

Dowell also has a _ newsletter- 

format series called “Good Wells 
Make Good News,” containing a 
handful of paragraphs on successful 
results obtained from Dowell frac- 
turing services. 
* A most unusual ad—and a type 
that we suspect might be used more 
often in business papers—is a spread 
occupied solely by about 110 words 
—including company name and 
address. No pictures—nothing but 
large type filling the two pages. 

It’s a striking ad, as you can see 
from the reproduction. Copy (which 
you can read in the reproduction) 
is powerhouse. 

Each of the figures appears in 
red. Stuck in one corner is a small 
box containing a footnote explain- 
ing one of the figures. 

Air Preheater Corp. came up with 
this one, and we bet it'll be copied. 

The idea for this ad came from 
Clinton Braine, account executive, 
G. M. Basford Co., New York. 


Informative «approach . . Johns- 
ton Testers alse lets one of its em- 
ployes write the ad—in the form 
of an article. Masthead includes the 
sales engineer’s name and the good 


3 Good Wells Make Good News 


October, 1957 
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Dowell . . sells via newsletter 


title: “For more information at the 
bottom of your well.” 

“What is the main advantage of 
double shut-in pressure readings” is 
the subject of the discussion, which 
goes on at quite some length and 
includes five diagrams with ex- 
planatory copy meaning absolutely 
nothing to your Copy Chasers but 
undoubtedly a great deal to readers 
who “have not yet tried this newest 





A pipeline pumping sta- 
tion—powered by a gas 
turbine and equipped 
with a heat exchanger— 
has a decided economic 
edge over other stations. 
Manpower,forexample, 
is as little as 20% of that 
needed by stations pow- 
ered by diesel, steam or 
gas engines. 

What part does the heat 
exchanger play? If it’s 
an APCO extended sur- 
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face regenerator, it can 
recover up to 80% of the 
available heatin the gas 
turbine exhaust... and 
thereby cut fuel by 30%? 
What's more, it takes 
less than 500 manhours 
to erect a unit on a 5OOO 
hp cycle. Maintenance 
needed thereafter: zero. 
For details, contact: 
Air Preheater Corp., 
ure | OO EB. 42nd St., 
=<" _| New York, N.Y. 


te ee mee on erent mates 


December, 1957 © PIPE UNE INDUSTRY 








Air Preheater . . strikes a new note. . 
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in 110 words 


Dowell . . 


another effective approach 


method of drill stem testing.” 
%* We don’t often see copy as good 
as this in the next ad. This copy 
talks—it doesn’t merely read. Note, 
please, the short paragraphs (usu- 
ally one sentence and always one 
thought per paragraph), the con- 
versational language, the easy way 
of putting across a story (about the 
company) which usually makes up 
into the deadliest reading. 

Continued on page 180 


By B. &. Dixon, 
] dohasion Testers 
| 


impeortent points on double shut-in pressures 





first in drill atom teeting 
MOUSTOR, 


LOB ANGELES CALW, CALGARY, CAN. 


Johnston . . the headline sells 
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Have you ever thought about the relationship between the 

size of your advertising effort and the service your agency gives 

you? Advertising Agencies are no different from any other business. 

They must make money and the big customer, just as anywhere else 
is in a position to demand and get attention. 


Where will you stand in relation to the other accounts in your 
agency, George? Will you be in constant competition for the time 
and the best professional experience that the agency has to offer? 
Will the hours alloted your account be definitely based on the 
size of your operation? Will you be lost in a welter of accounts? 
Will your advertising department find that it must do the creative 
work while your agency becomes a mere placement organization? 


In this connection two things about Russell T. Gray, Inc., as an 
agency should interest anyone looking for agency service. 
The accounts at Russell T. Gray, Inc. are remarkably 
uniform in size. There are no "giants" to "crack 
the whip." The method of handling our accounts makes 
it certain that every account gets a full measure 

of top experience to help then. 


You will not find your account, no matter 

how small, dependent for counsel on the ability 
of an untrained assistant. You will have the 
attention of the top echelon in an organization 
that can bring you fully departmentalized 
service in every branch of advertising from 
magazines to "point of purchase” with an 
experience in handling industrial advertis— 
ing that is not surpassed anywhere. Here 

your account will receive all the time 
necessary to make your account grow. 


The accounts you find yourself in company 
with are important. Seek the service 
of an agency where your position and 

size will command attention. 
Think it over, George. 





Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 


Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation RUSSELL db GR AY, INC. 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 





155 N. Wacker Drive e¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 178 


It’s a spread ad. Left-hand page 
is a 100% bleed photo of some ma- 
chine tools. Headline is “Faster 
Than the Hand.” Then comes some 
smooth “company copy.” It begins: 


There’s not a single machine in the 
shop at the Qil Center Tool Company 
that thinks for itself. 

The best engineers available, the best 
craftsmen available, are paid well to do 
that. 

But, some of 
pretty close to 
“brains.” 

And if the future does yield a real 
robot for the machine shop, O-C-T will 
have it... 


the machines come 
being self-contained 


Written by Harold LeBourgeois, 
Rives, Dyke & Co., Houston. 


*% One of the best wire rope ads 
we've seen (and haven’t we seen 
many over the years) is Bethlehem 
Steel’s. The picture, occupying two- 
thirds of the page and bleeding off 
it on three sides, is a striking long- 
shot view of a drilling rig. 


Narrative approach . . The lay- 
out is perfect. Copy under the pic- 
ture is set in two columns, the first 
one headed with the ad’s title— 
“Wire Rope at Work”—which has 
been set (or lettered) in a bold face 
and set off by a box. 





PIPELINER WINS THE 


BATTLE OF THE MOJAVE DESERT 


Oil Center Tool . . 


Copy, in narrative style, begins by 
describing the setting for the drill- 
ing job, ends like this: 


Owned by the Gist Drilling Company, 
Casper, the beautiful rig was as neat 
as a shiny new kitchen. Gist is well 
known for the excellent condition of 
his equipment, and his policy of care- 
ful maintenance has meant substantial 
operating economies. He has found an- 
other source of economy in the use of 
Bethlehem rotary line, which is un- 
usually strong, tough, and long-lasting. 


ae 


Sand. & H. Fulton overcame them all with the help 


of its Caterpillar spread. 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. PEORIA. ILLINOIS. U.S. A. 


Caterpillar . . like an editor would handle a news story 
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Bethlehem . . 
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it isn't often that copy “’talks”’ 


On the rig shown here, 11% in. Beth- 
lehem Purple Strand has proved a re- 
liable workhorse, always equal to any 
demands imposed upon it. 


Layout is by Marius L. Bressoud, 
Jr., Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Robert N. Bryan, Bethle- 
hem Steel publications department, 
wrote the copy. 


* Caterpillar Tractor handles its 


advertising the way an editor would 
Continued on page 182 


one of the best 





Make your products easier to buy...to sell...and to use—and 
you'll automatically increase your sales, cut your selling costs, 
and add to your profits! 

That’s why thousands of the shrewdest business leaders have 
mechanized their selling with Perrygraf Slide-Charts...the 
simple, accurate, efficient, inexpensive sales tools which per- 
form 14 important steps in selling your products and keeping 
them sold. 

Perrygraf, founder of the slide-chart industry, handles the 
job from original idea through design, production and assem- 
bly. Every step is precison-controlled...every Perrygraf Slide- 
Chart is custom-built to serve you and your customers. 

You get all the facts in Perrygraf’s new Idea Starter Kit— 
without any obligation. Write (on your business letterhead, 
please) to Perrygraf. Do it today! 


Now...learn how this idea has helped these companies 
serve more customers better 


Ford Motor Co. 
Hartford Accident 
Aetna Insurance 
Goodyear Monarch Mfg. 
Firestone Standard Oil 
AT&T General Electric 
Prudential Chain Belt Jefferson Electric 
Stewart-Warner LeTourneau Gleem Toothpaste 
Fuller Brush Yale & Towne TWA 

Railway Express U. S. Rubber Bendix 

Hotpoint Western Union Fansteel 

Swift American Brass Celanese 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Allis-Chalmers United Airlines 
Motorola Minneapolis Honeywell Cities Service 


«».and many, many others 


General Motors 
Armstrong Cork 
Goodrich 


Chrysler Corp. 
United States Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Republic Steel 
Westinghouse 
Sundstrand 


slide tha arts 


Here’s What tis Get — 
No Cost, No Obligation ! 
1 Colortui file-folder idea Starter Kit. 


2 “Tested Ideas for Profitable Selling” 
—colorful new 36-page booklet by 
Lester E. Perry, president of 

Perrygraf Corp. and inventor of the 
slide-chart idea. 136 actual case 
histories of successful applications of 
slide-charts by America’s leading 
industries. 


3 Hand-picked slide-charts—actual 
samples used by some of the leading 
companies in your industry. 


4 Perrygraf's Problem Statement 
sheet—to help you define what you 
want your slide-chart to do for you. 


Send for your FREE 
Idea Starter Kit Today! 


O. 





PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 


Dept. 1-38 —150 S. Barrington Ave.—Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
Dept. 1-38 —1500 W. Madison St.—Maywood, Ill. 


Sales offices in major cities... 
consult your telephone directory 


PERRYGRAF 


Founders of the slide-chart industry... a, 
over 6000 copyrighted designs = 


aaa TAPE WOUND CORE Rovcowt Crleustor 
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Mission . . now in red, now in green 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 180 


handle a news story. In fact, only 
the characteristic yellow which 
identifies both Caterpillar ads and 
Caterpillar products distinguishes 
some of its ads from the editorial 
material. 

The ad we found in our search 
through the petroleum books is 
headlined “Pipeliner Wins the Bat- 
tle of the Mojave Desert.” Below it, 
in a bank, “Unexpected rock. High 
winds. Mountains. Sand. R. H. Ful- 
ton overcame them all with the help 
of its Caterpillar spread.” 

Copy is lengthy, but absorbing— 
even to us. Here, for example, is 
how they solved the problem of 
rock: 


This occurred in stretches of pre- 
sumably sandy material from 9 to 24 
inches below the surface. By using huge 
Kelly Rippers mounted on the giants of 
the spread-—CAT* D9 _ Tractors—oa 
great deal of shooting was eliminated. 
The D9-Kelly Ripper combination pre- 
ripped the rocky soil for the ditcher. 


Well written by Philip Willon, 
copywriter, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Chicago. 

So much for the 12 best. How 
about the 12 worst? 


How did it get there? . . Well, in 
one sense, the worst ad is run by 
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Standard Oil Co. of California be- 
cause its entire message is on “How 
Standard ‘beefs up’ cattle to help 
meet the West's growing food 
needs.” It’s probably okay as an ad, 
technically, but what’s it doing in 
a petroleum publication? 

The Mission spread has to be 
seen—as they say in the real estate 
ads—to be appreciated, because we 
can’t reproduce the green and red 
color with which it is adorned. 

It was probably a hell of a job to 
put this ad together. It’s certainly 
a hell of a job to read it. It’s bad 
enough to have all those items 
scattered around in no particular 
order with nothing to guide the 
reader in starting and continuing, 
but—to make things worse—the 
copy blocks are set in a_ tight 
condensed type face that is difficult 
to read, even if you wanted to and 
even if it hadn’t been set now on 
red, now on green, now in reverse 
on black. 

The copy blocks are descriptive 
of the products shown in the ad- 
joining spaces (the boxes, inci- 
dentally, are green, pink or gray), 
and—except for a sprinkling of such 
frayed phrases as “assured extreme- 
ly long life,’ “give remarkable 
service and economy in many in- 
stallations,’ “have been a favorite 
for years among operators,’—are 
reasonably informative. But the 
main copy really sings the praises 


How Standard “beefs up” }\- 
cattle to help meet the 


of Mission. Here’s how it goes: 


From the start, Mission Manufac- 
turing Company has had the welfare of 
its customers in mind and has built up 
an outstanding research, test, design 
and development center to help them 
save money. 

Mission’s reputation has been built on 
the slogan: ‘’Nothing but the finest will 
bear the name of Mission.’’ In carrying 
out this promise, Mission has devoted 
many thousands of hours, through the 
years, to research and development. 


The ad finishes off with two Mis- 
sion logotypes, between which tiny 
script can be read, “Nothing but the 
finest will bear the name of . .” 


Too many square roots .. “The 
Lufkin Formula” is something like 
this (if our compositor messes it up, 
never mind): 


SP=35E+ F?+ M?+Q+ Pe+fmax 


Now, in order to understand the 
formula (which has been spelled 
out on a blackboard), the reader is 
expected to study the key below, 
which will enable him to read the 
formula as follows: 

“Superior pumping units (Sp) 
equal 35 Years (E stands for Ex-. 
perience, Years) plus the square. 
root of Modern Manufacturing 
Methods (F) squared plus (this is 
also part of what’s being square- 
rooted) Up to Date Methods (M) 
squared plus (we're out of the. 





square root now) Best Quality Ma- 
terials (Q) plus Sound Engineering 
Practice (Pe) plus Large Safety 
Factors (fmax).” 

What a ridiculous way to put a 
message across. 

Henry Vogt Machine Co. put 
small pictures of a refinery, a chem- 
ical plant and a power plant into 
one ad which would thus be suit- 
able, presumably, for publications 
serving refineries, chemical plants 
or power plants, thus saving pro- 
duction money. They could have 
saved more money by eliminating 
the blue plate which helps to ob- 
scure the copy. 


Too many ‘firsts’ . . At the top of 
a black-and-yellow page by Baker 
Oil Tools, it says, “Baker is always 
‘FIRST’.” At the bottom it says, 
“Baker will always be ‘FIRST.’” In 
between are three paragraphs start- 
ing, respectively, in bold face: 
ALWAYS “First” 
“First”? and ALWAYS Best 
ALWAYS “First” Choice 

And all the text is enclosed with- 
in a huge outline “1.” 

Baker would do well to forget its 
being “first” and let the facts about 
its products—which are pretty solid 
when (and if) you get to them— 
come up to the surface. 


Back-scratching copy .. More 
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Boker . . solid facts are stifled 


CHINE COMPAN 


Lufkin . . takes studying 


copy that does not repay the reader 
for his effort in turning the pages 
came out of the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co. Beside a giant of a 
man standing in front of a well is 
this back-scratching little essay: 


A Partner in Progress 


Oil men serve the nation by unlock- 
ing natural fuels from the rocky vaults 
ef the earth. In the vast oil and gas 
producing fields, these men scientifically 
drill, transport, process and distribute 
black gold and blue flame for the fuel 
needs of our dynamic economy. Youngs- 


STR COMMERCE St. FORT WORTH. TEaas 
Haerten Penk DIA Commerce ay 
Ce oe er 


Rector . . What will GM think? 


A PARTHER IM PROGRESS 


#2 Fa% 


bade pm fw! i ing ooet 


Youngstown . . scratches backs 


town steel men join their oil and gas 
partners in contributing toward progress 
and an even greater standard of living! 


We dunno what General Motors 
thinks of it, but Rector Well Equip- 
ment Co. is using GM’s Cadillac 
emblem—or close to it—and calling 
its product “The Cadillac of Casing 
Heads.” 

Two ads really go far afield to 
attract attention, and it’s question- 
able how much interest they de- 
velop. 

The 


“Satyr,” that mythological 


. could have saved money 
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creature who was “part goat and 
part man—and a devil with the 
ladies,” introduces an ad on rod 
packing by Axelson Manufacturing 
Co. 

And a discussion of the difference 
between the camel and the drome- 
dary has to be gotten out of the way 
before the reader can find out what 
Davey, Paxman & Co. has to say 
about its diesel engines. 


An expensive mess .. Dresser 
Industries put a lot of money into a 
spread which turned out to be a 
mess. The idea is to display all the 
assorted companies which belong to 
the Dresser empire, and this is done 
by showing the trade-marks of the 
companies and what they do on 12 
what-look-like balls but are la- 
beled (in a fancy script) “the 
Dresser Badges of Merit plus+.” 
Each circle has been so defaced by 
wash that the wording thereon has 
been effectively obliterated. 

There is also a montage of oil 
field operations made up to look 
like a photographic print pinned to 
the page. This is labelled “Tomor- 
row’s Progress Planned Today.” 

The copy is set in a mortise, but 
there are more pins at the four 
corners. The background is an ugly 
combination of blue and black. 


Obscures the fact . . Southwestern 
Industrial Electronics Co. would 


wntil you see 


it yourself! 


Gree pom core nm tasmmes Fer 
> ectowe aml ach son Beaitenin PH 66 55H) 


SNARES) PRMD RO PA INES we mee oenmne 8 OF 
ee 
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Axelson . . for afield 
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Dresser . . too many badges, too many pins 


have the reader know that the lead- 
ers of the geophysical industry are 
using lots of SIE seismograph sys- 
tems . . . but a splendid job was 
done of obscuring the fact. 

First, the names (and there are 
about 150 of them) were set up on 
what looks like a plaque. Then the 
plaque owas apparently photo- 
graphed at an angle—no, that can’t 
be, because the names are in per- 
spective but the plaque isn’t (the far 
edge shows as much as the near 
edge), so they must have drawn in 


SIE . . obscures the facts 


Davey, Paxman . 


the plaque (faultily). 

Then some further artwork was 
added to make the plaque show 
light reflections. The plaque was 
then set on a black background, on 
which also was placed a _ vertical 
blue panel on which the copy ap- 
pears in reverse. 

That’s enough. 


. generates interest? 








INDU 


“AE Nice 


... Lhanks to Advertising!”’ 


Says B. F. Goodrich Chairman John L. Collyer. 


RUBBER YARDSTICK... 


“It is my belief that the consumption of rub- 
ber makes a good yardstick by which to 
measure the living standards of people in 
different countries. 


“In 1956 the consumption of new rubber in 
the United States was 19.1 pounds per 
person, while per-capita consumption for the 
rest of the world was only 1.4 pounds. 





“Through the years advertising has played 
an important part in increasing America’s 
rubber consumption by selling new uses of 
rubber for the health, comfort, convenience, 
mobility and safety of the American people. 
The great achievements of research and 
development in the rubber industry and in 
all industry have been made known and made 
available to our people through the informa- 
tive and persuasive medium of advertising, 
working through all communication media 
for a better America.” 


pe sa 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Thanks to the advertising pages of the trade 
press, American industry today has a wide 
choice of advanced techniques and improved 
tools and materials. This speeds production, 
steps up quality, cuts production costs. Then 
advertising, in turn, lowers selling costs to 
the consumer. Result: 


AMERICA IS A BETTER AMERICA— 
THANKS TO ADVERTISING! 
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says L. H. McREYNOLDS 
Advertising Manager 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 


“Frankly, I think every advertising man should have 
Industrial Marketing coming across his desk regularly. Even 
with twenty-seven years in the advertising business 

I have a lot to learn. I read Industrial Marketing religiously 
to keep informed. It is my bible and a great 

help in keeping me up to date on what others are doing.” 


During the first decade of his association with 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Mr. McReynolds worked primarily 
in the employment and welfare department. His 

duties ran the gamut from editor of the employees’ publication to 
manager of the softball team and secretary of the bowling 

league. Mr. McReynolds also edited a newsletter for all U.S. editors 
of employee publications for several years. In 1930, 

he transferred to the Jeffrey advertising department to assume 
charge of trade-paper advertising, and in 1953, he 

was named ad manager for the mining and material handling 
equipment firm. Mr. McReynolds is a past president and 

director of the Central Ohio Chapter of N.I.A.A. 


PREFERRED 


says WILLIAM L. GUISEWITE 
Vice-President 
Church and Guisewite Advertising, Inc. 


“I think that anyone who reads Industrial Marketing regularly 
will soon find his contributions to this business 

improved. I enjoy reading it and feel it pays me definite dividends. 
Much of the editorial content makes points that our agency 

wants to pass along to other people, so we 

frequently quote IM. The ‘how to’ articles are especially helpful.” 


In 1943, Mr. Guisewite graduated from Kent State University 

with a B.A. degree. This was followed by World War II service with the 9th 
Air Force until 1946, when he began his business career 

as a copywriter with Geyer, Cornell & Newell in Dayton. In 1948, he joined 
Hugo Wagenseil & Associates and remained there as an account 

executive for six years. Still in his thirties, Mr. Guisewite 

is now partner, vice-president, creative director and account executive with 
Church and Guisewite Advertising in Midland, Michigan. His personal 

life centers about his family (Mrs. G. and two daughters) and 

such leisure-time activities as sports and writing. 
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says ROBIN DOUGLAS 
Advertising Manager 


General American Transportation Corp. 


“We are constantly looking for better ways to use 

the depreciating advertising dollar, and Industrial Marketing 
is an invaluable workbook for ideas 

on marketing procedures, sales promotion and 

other problems we face. As a former copywriter, I find the 
‘Copy Chasers’ feature of great interest.” 


Mr. Douglas has a varied and colorful background, with forays 
into the theater and the literary world, as well as a full-scale invasion 
of the advertising field. A son of the noted author Norman Douglas, 
his artistic accomplishments include a London appearance (in the 
early Twenties) in “East of Suez,” three published books and 
“more than a million words of short stuff.” The advertising phase of 
Mr. Douglas’ career started at The London Daily Mail. In this 
country, he has been associated with the American Pencil Company 
and, since 1939, the General American Transportation Corporation. 
Mr. Douglas says his hobbies include “traveling to Europe for 
vacations and using good cameras to take bad pictures.” 


READING 


WITH MEN WHO MAKE 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET * CHICAGO I11, ILLINOES 
480 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 
is your 


GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY! 


May 1958 CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 
will be a spectacular issue commemorating the 
“Chemical Engin eers’ Golden Jubilee” 

The American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers’ 50th Anniversary marks a major mile- 
stone in the progress of the Chemical Process 
Industries, from the celluloid era to today’s 
rocket-fuel age. From vital discoveries in 
basic research, through the entire scope of 
chemical engineering, A.I.Ch.E. will celebrate 

fifty fabulous years of achievement. 


A salute to the jpast is only part of the cele- 
bration. The main theme of the Jubilee 
program next June at Philadelphia will be 
“A Look to the Future.” Here is the real 
significance of May CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
Procress for all advertisers—chemical engi- 
neers dedicated to the growth and develop- 
ment of all chemical industries. 


This is truly a golden opportunity for manu- 
facturers to instill both their corporate and 
their product messages in the minds of re- 
sponsible chemical engineers — men whose 
decisions are essential to the purchase and 
specification of practically all chemicals, 
equipment, materials and engineering serv- 
ices in the chemical process industries. 


Highlights of May C.E.P. include a History 
of Chemical Engineering and A.I.Ch.E., and 
a survey of Chemical Engineering Around 
the World, plus other fascinating features 
and timely engineering articles. This match- 
less editorial selection will insure intensive, 
effective readership. 


Take full advantage of this unusual oppor- 
tunity. The May 1958 issue of C.E.P. will be 


results. Be sure to reserve adequate space. 


(( chelliecheltRc PROGRESS 


Piplished for chemical engineers by the 
Anerican Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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| Nation's chief 


to the editor 





"brainstormer’ 


| lauds IM article 


| 


= I love your article on brain- 
storming (IM, Dec., ’57, p. 35). 
| Would it be possible to get 1,000 
| reprints? 


ALEX F. OSBORN 
President, Creative Education 
Foundation, Buffalo, N. Y. 
[Thank you. Yes, the brainstorming 
article has been reprinted.—Ed. ]} 











L > , c g mnenesenennescoaenennnenesy 
‘The secret us in the emulaitier, and cheese makers obtain excellent results 
when (hey emulaity wit? Pliner Sadvom 


|B. Hew to apecd production of paint resins? Alkyd reun manufactur 
ere find nontoxic Pheer Fumarw and « omall 


y 2 high quality 
Pfizer & Co. 

| Chemical Sates Division, 639 Flushing Ave. Brooklyn 6 NY 

| Some built products of this Deotsion are 


CVTRNE, TAEVARIC ORALIC GENS ANE SALTS - ASCONRIC etre COFFLINT - HITED. eaTHRTON 





A 'P. S." to the Pfizer story: 
Ad gets art honors 


= As one of the advertising man- 
agers in your January article on 
Pfizer (p. 147), I would like to 
thank you and your Copy Chasers 


| for selecting our company as the 


Industrial Advertising Company of 
the year. I can assure you that all 
of the advertising managers of 
Pfizer, as well as the various adver- 


| tising agencies which serve the com- 
| pany, are proud of the honor. 
a big issue—your big opportunity to get big | 


In the portion of the article which 


discussed the Chemical Sales Div. 
| advertising, you featured the Div.’s 


| new general 


business campaign 
called “Pfizeriddles.” As a p.s. to 
your fine article, I would like you 
to know that one of the ads in this 


| campaign has been accepted for ex- 





hibition at the New York Art Di- 
rectors Show in New York this 
spring. As you know, this annual 
show gets approximately 10,000 to 
15,000 entries from all over the 
country and we are, therefore, very 
pleased that the ad (see cut below 
left) has been accepted as one of the 
200 to be exhibited there. 

The Chemical Sales Div.’s adver- 
tising agency is MacManus, John, 
& Adams, and the art director for 
this series was Rene Vidmer. 

W. H. PETERS 
Advertising Manager, Chemi- 
cal Sales Div., Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IM article brings requests 
for samples 


= This is a belated thank you for 
the excellent story used in the Oc- 
tober INDUSTRIAL MARKETING (Com- 
pany Communications, p. 103) about 
our “Progressive Dealer” mail sur- 
vey. You certainly did an outstand- 
ing job, and I have had several 
requests through the mail for sam- 
ples of the survey card as a result 
of this article. 
L. J. STRAITS 
Sales Publications Manager, 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Cleve- 
land 


Says ‘operations research’ 
will more than pay its way 


= Regarding your feature on op- 
erations research (“Top Manage- 
ment Forum, IM, Feb., p. 129), it 
is surprising to realize that the 
engineering skills which industry 
has shown in creation, development, 
and application of products and de- 
velopment of resources have not 
been applied to internal business 
functions to a very large degree. 
For some reason, both manage- 
ment and other personnel have 
been fascinated by the glitter of 
all marketing operations excluding 
the vital research of internal oper- 
ations. 





DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 


Internal operations include all the 
internal steps applied within a com- 
pany’s orbit of market control. For 
some strange reason, these elements 
have been allowed to grow and de- 
velop in an unguided fashion. There 
has been little growth control ap- 
plied in this area throughout the 
past years. It has only been recent- 
ly that some directional application 
has been noticed on the part of 
business. 

It is easy to compare the situation 
to this development, to that of a 





Uncle Sa 
heeds 


YOU! 


Electronics purchases by the military during 


teen-age youth. This paradox is 
taken not in affront to present busi- 
ness operations, but rather a com- 
pliment to the vital, dynamic youth, 





1957 should reach a whopping $3.9 billion. 
Smaller producers of electronic speciality items 
will be in a stronger position this year for 
they will deal more and more directly with the 
prime contractor. Uncie Sam is issuing more 
direct contracts and is broadening his base 
of suppliers in the electronics field. 


MARIE 
Does It FASTER! 


which it is. Our youth has grown 
into his teens without the proper 
training or guidance to control his 
wants, desires and needs. If a new 
sweater appeals to him, he gets it, 
without thought as to cost or effect 
on other members of the family. 
Let us then, look at the project, 


You can count on Marie to handie your complete 
mailings — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for. you or delivered to you. 

Marie has been handling all mailing details for 
a wide variety of clients for more than 25 years— 
Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing ° 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


10,000 primary defense buyers and sub-con- 
tractors need the facts about the electronics, 
communications and photographic gear you 
sell, They read SIGNAL, the official publica- 
tion of the Armed Forces Communications And 
Electronics Association. You have 12 oppor- 
tunities a year to sell them in SIGNAL. Get 
the low page rates and the details from: 








operational research. Here we have 
a system or a slide rule which can 
govern the internal business affairs 
and direct the business towards a 
set chain of operations in a mathe- 
matical or scientific manner. 

At the present, American business 
supposedly, is headed for a pause. 
The factors which many people 
over-emphasized, will appear in the 
months ahead like the poor boy 
who cried “wolf” and really didn’t 
know what a wolf was. A company 
which employs a yardstick of op- 
erational research controls its in- 
ternal operations and many of the 
border-line operations in marketing 
its products. 

Industrial production, sales, in- 
ventories, materials purchasing, 
plant and equipment, improvement 
spending, market analysis, and 
many of the factors can be meas- 
ured on the slide rule of operation- 
al research. Perhaps this is the 
Golden Rule of business, opera- 
tional research—“You will do unto 
your business, as your business 
would do unto you.” Could there 
be a firmer foundation? A founda- 
tion giving a firm and controlled 
operation which can easily adjust 
to the climate of today’s fluctua- 
tions. 

Our teen-ager finds as he enters 
adulthood that he must provide 

Continued on page 190 
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OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


¥72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 








an Leer Mtb nw 


431 SoutH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Inn. WABASH 2-8655 





ADVERTISING AND 
SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 


Here is an immediate opening for an adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager who 
can and will develop an imaginative and 
integrated promotional, advertising and 
merchandising program. We are an expanding 
multi-plant metal fabricating company with 
sales to all major industrial markets. Degree 
required with 3 to 5 years sales promotion 
and advertising experience. Outstanding op- 
portunity for growth. Send resume and 
salary requirements. (Write) 


Box 547, ¢/o Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Hl. 
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e BINDERS 
e FOLDERS 
e PRESENTATIONS 


>UBLISHEL 


RS FREE 


Write Today 


FILE & BINDER CO., INC 


RIVER MASSACHUS 











There’s one—and only one—annual 
Buyers Directory in the growing $2.5 
billion electronic -TV- audio mainte- 
nance field. 
It's published every May as a bound- 
in section of Electronic Technician 
the field's number one trade 
paper in circulation (54,294 ABC 
paid avg. 12/31/57) at the highest 
subscription rate: ($4/yr.). It leads 
all competitors in quality and pages, 
both editorial and advertising. 
To reserve your complimentary copy 
of the 1958 Directory (and ad space 
too!), contact the Advertising Man- 
ager, Electronic Technician 480 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-7880. 











‘em 


You can get a 400’ 16mm color film 
for under $1000 when we supply the 
know how and do all technical work. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 

¥ “How to Make Low Cost Busi- 
ness Films.” No obligation, 

\ no high-pressure follow-up. 











TELEFILM 


tue corPoRatTteno | 








a leading 16mm motion picture 
technical service since 1938 


6039 Hollywood! Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 





NEW 1958 CATALOG 
IN 4 COLORS, SHOWING 


128 FLASH 
BULLETINS 


See the¢se compelling = 
color letter size forms 
that atil-men and sales 
execs use to drive home 
a message! Perfect for 
everyone who uses form 
letters} Thought pro- 
voking | headlines tied-in 
with eye 
trationis. Ideal for mimeo, 


catching illus- 


ditto, multigraph, offset 
or lett¢rpress. Send now 
for cathlog. No obligation 


National) Creative Sales, Inc. 


1030 Leggett Ave., New York 55,N_Y 
Phone El_dorado 5-0025 





| eouiemen DEALER 

ctor tate Eoglendl & tovore IY. 
HEATING & PLUMBING 

AIR CONDITIONING & VENTILATING 


LP-GAS EQUIPMENT © APPLIANCES 
See SRDS or write Needham 92, Mass. 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 189 


himself with rules of economy and 
growth adjustment to guide his ac- 
tions so that he will establish him- 
self, and in turn, establish his fu- 
ture. This is the part which opera- 
tional research plays in our dynamic 
business system. 

In our division, we have delegated 
one individual to follow all items 
of cost which are controllable and 
he reports to top management on 
his findings. We are very sure he 
will pay his own way many times 
over. 

W. C. DENISON 

President, Denison Engineering 

Div., American Brake Shoe Co., 

Columbus, O. 


Finds ‘Organization Man’ 
article ‘provocative’ 


= On page 46 of the December is- 
sue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is a 
most interesting and provocative ar- 
ticle by Fred DeArmond. (“Ana- 
lyzing the Organization Man’) 

Would you be good enough to 
tell me just what Mr. DeArmond’s 
title is, and something about his 
background—or better still, where 
it would be possible to write or get 
in touch with him? 

STANLEY BAAR 

Barber & Baar Associates, Public 

Relations, New York 
[Mr. DeArmond is a professional 
writer.—Ed. ] 


Says IM’s editorial cartoon 
helps dispel pessimism 


= Have we permission to reprint 
in our company publication the 
cartoon. on page 160 of your Jan- 
uary issue? 

As your editorial pin-points, 
“Psychological considerations play 
an important role in creating the 
marketing climate . .” We feel the 
humorous angle of your cartoon 
might help a bit to dispel pessimism 
in an area not reached by your 
fine publication. 

GEORGE D. KNEPPER, JR. 
Director of Marketing, Brown 
Trailers, Inc., Elgin, Ill. 
[Permission granted.—Ed. ] 
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NEW YORK 
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for aver 73 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





We read over 3,450 Business, Farm « 

and Consumer magazines as listed 

in Bacon’s 1958 Publicity Checker. 
Checker on approval $18.00 


SPECIALIZED CLIPPING SERVICES 


BACON’S 


CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ililir 
WAbash 2-8419 





Assignments... 
Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


Helping advertisers and editors to 
communicate with words and pictures 
since 1938. Full information on request. 
SICKLES 

Photo-Reporting SERVICE 


193 Maplewood Avenue * Maplewood, N. J. 
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*Mill & Factory .. 
*Miller Freeman Publications 
*Mining World ......... 
‘Missiles and Rocke 
i hw “Contractor 


lodern Office “Procedures, ek 
lodern Pa Mego i 
iodwrn Power pea! Engineering . 

lodern Railroads - : 
Montreal Star, The _. : 

me 9) sug M 


National nitive Sales, Inc. .... didi 
Naticnal List of Advertisers. The . 
Nation's Business ........ pid AER EES 
*New England Construction ....... 
*New England Equipment Dealer 
*New Equipment Digest scinieaial 
*Newsweek ..... nanan. ae 
North American Van Lines, Ine. a sebinil 
*Nucleonics ...... 34-35 
*Occupational Hazards é 
*Office Equipment and Methods - 
ra and Gas Equipment ........ 

il and Gas — The 


wi . Insert Between 32-33 
*Oil/Gas World . “a8 es . 135 











a En: : 
*Painting an ak roe sie 
*Panamerican Publishing Ce 
*Paper Trade Journal ................... 
*Penton cas mee smesnng 

. Insert Retwecn. 96-97, a 
Perrygraf “Corp. - 
Petroleum En: eer. The ; 
Petroleum gineer Publishing Co. oes 


The 

Petroleum Publishing Company. ‘Inc. _.... 170 

*Petroleum Refiner ......... .. 10-11 

*Petroleum Week ie: BS 
Pharmacien. Le (The Druggist) - a 199 

*Photo Trade ..... See aes 

*Pipe Line Industry . 

*Pit and Quarry . 

*Pit and arry Handbook « ; 

Plain. John, & Company . RETO ETS 

*Plant Administration —........... : s 
*Power ....... sed 

*Power Industry 

*Precision Metal Molding 

*Proceedings of the I.R. 

*Product Engineering ............. wee 26-27 

*Producti Insert Between ane 
BS  ccanccoeccas=ses . eorcce 








*Pulp and Paper eas 
Purchasing piinadon 





Purchasing Week 

*Putman Publishing 

er! Le "the Hardware Mer- 
Rene! ada 139 

Siietiebelacs - 114-115 

Reinnela Pe Publications RRR RR 

Restaurants and Institutions 

*Rocky Mountain Construction 

*School Bus Trends _. Sidbaens 

Sea & Pacific Motor Boat . 

Shoe and Leather Journal _...... 

*Sickles Photo-Reporting Service _. 

‘Signal .. 

Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 

*Smith. Harry W., eas 

Smith, W.R. W cubliching | SS AER 

*Southwest Builder & Contractor _......... 

*Steel Processing and Conversion —..... 

*Steel Publications, Inc. 

ityle . Saget ss 

Supermarket 5 Pa SE ENED 

Survey of Industrials 2.0... 

Survey of Mines ... 

ee, SR, EEE 





Telefilm Incorporated . 

*Texas Contractor __.. Bene 
*Textile Industries — 
*Textiles Panamericanos 00... 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 


*Tool Engineer, Th 
pete Builder __.. 
ssl 


*Vance Publishing 
‘Wall ‘Street Journal od CERES 
arren, S, D., Compan KE aol 
*Watson Publications, In fee: OE RE . 

Welding Directory. The 

*Welding Illustrated - 

“Western Baker 

*Western Builder _. 

Western Building wicssauaiiiae 
*Western Canna and Packer RB. 
Wine, Beer and Spirits in Canada ........ 
*Wood and Wood duct nce ae 
*Wood Working Digest - 

*Wood > aes ‘Disectery ~ 

*World Oil . 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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SPEAKING 
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More Mileage For Your Advertising 


When sales resistance is greater, advertising must 
work harder. That is why it is necessary to plan to 
get more mileage from every piece of promotion this 
year. 

Merchandising your advertising most effectively calls 
for a carefully developed program which will keep 
every member of the marketing team not only aware 
of what is being done, but stimulated to greater effort 
because of the power of the selling theme. Selling that, 
too, is a part of the merchandising job. 

Formal presentations to sales organizations and dis- 
tributors constitute a vital part of the merchandising 
operation. The basic program, including the key ideas 
which are being presented to customers and prospects, 
should be explained and demonstrated, so that every 
salesman who contacts a prospect will understand why 
that particular sales story has been chosen to spearhead 
the drive for business. When the sales organization 
tells the same story the advertising is presenting, re- 
sults are bound to be greater, if only because of the 
increased enthusiasm of the men on the firing line. 

Presenting the advertising and promotion program 
to the distributor organization will insure greater 
attention to the manufacturer’s line. It will also give 
the manufacturer an opportunity to review the ad- 
vantages of his products, their appeal to the customer 
and the effective way in which his advertising media 
have been chosen to channel the sales messages to the 
heart of his market. 

Sometimes so-called merchandising of the advertis- 
ing campaign is done so perfunctorily that no one is 
really impressed with its power and impact. But a 
complete and well thought out presentation will go 
far beyond this in tying together each phase of the 
program, so that it takes on added dimension as a 
complete and well-rounded operation. Publications, 
direct mail, packaging, sales service and every other 
detail in the over-all program will be given its proper 
place. 

After the initial presentation, which promotes the 
program as a whole and explains the thinking which 
developed the key sales and promotion theme, the 
merchandising should continue throughout the year. 
Each individual piece in the campaign can be drama- 
tized in explaining its special role, and every salesman 
and distributor will be reminded of the weight of the 
whole campaign in influencing favorable buying atti- 
tudes. 

Reprints of publication advertisements and samples 
of direct mail pieces, house publications and other pro- 
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Ajax Ad Program 
L to help you 
sell morein'58& 























“Merchandising your advertising will keep every member of 
the marketing team stimulated to greater effort.” 


motions should never be sent out without a letter ex- 
plaining the role of each and the audience which they 
will reach. This will serve the double purpose of re- 
minding all of the members of the selling team of the 
material which is currently being circulated, as well 
as the program as a whole. 

Merchandising the advertising gives constant op- 
portunity to point out sales objectives and market cov- 
erage to guide the field work and assure its coverage 
of the buying factors to whom the advertising is ad- 
dressed. Distributors should be encouraged to utilize 
the manufacturer’s promotion in their own local and 
regional campaigns, providing still further mileage for 
the product push. 

While much of the work of merchandising the adver- 
tising program can be done by mail, the most success- 
ful plan will include field work by the advertising man- 
ager and the agency. Formal meetings of district sales 
groups and distributors’ organizations will provide op- 
portunity to reinforce the program with information 


_regarding response and current developments, such as 


the successful experience of salesmen who have fol- 
lowed through on the basic merchandising theme. 

There are many other ways in which your advertis- 
ing investment can be made to pay extra dividends 
this year. When business is easy to get, an aggressive 
merchandising program may not be necessary for satis- 
factory results. But when it is less easy to book orders, 
such a plan is indispensable to maximum returns from 
the advertising##investment. This added mileage costs 
little—why not take advantage of it? 


PB ac/ 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 








and more manufacturers selling these markets 
use I. H. than any other publication! 


Reach over 20,000 Operating Officials and Executives, Plant 
Superintendents and Shop Foremen, Production Managers, 
Plant Engineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Combustion and Fuel 
Engineers, Heating Specialists and Heat Treaters through I. H. 
Industrial heating, as a market, is now in a period where 
industry is reappraising all manufacturing operations that 
involve the use of heat, with a view of immediate and exten- 
sive replacement by modern equipment... and I. H. reaches 
every man concerned with industrial heating operations .. . 
100% coverage, regardless of classification. 

I. H. Produces Results . . . Because I. H. is the only publication 
editorially specializing in all the industrial heating processes 
and equipment needed in the manufacture, finishing, process- 
ing and heat treatment of metals and other products, adver- 
tisers have found that I. H. can and does move large and 
small equipment, accessories, materials and supplies . 
economically in all classifications. 

On the right is a partial list of the products I. H. has success- 
fully sold. Write today for specific recommendations on how 
to sell your products most effectively through I. H. 





If you make these products 
sell them through 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


Industrial Furnaces of all kinds . . Heat 
Treating Furnaces -. . Forging Furnaces 
Meiting Furnaces .... Draw Furnaces 
Billet Heating Furnaces . . . Normalizing 
Furnaces . .. « » Galvanizing Furnaces 
Soaking Pits .... Annealing Furnaces 
Open Hearth Furnaces and Accessories 
Recuperators . . . . Galvanizing Kettles 
Rod Bakers . Dryers . Industrial Ovens 
Air Heaters . Dust Collectors . Ventilating 
Equipment . . . Spray Booths .. . Kilns 
Induction Heating . Burners . Pyrometers 
Valves .... . Industrial Thermometers 
Gauges and Meters Controllers 
Thermocouples . . . . Heat Exchangers 
Heat- and Corrosion-Resistant Alloys 
Retorts . Handling Devices . Conveyors 
Blast Gates . . Refractories . . Insulation 
Insulating Refractories ........ Fans 
Exhausters . . . Blowers . . . Boosters 
Carburizing Boxes ..... Melting Pots 
Salt Baths ..... . Immersion Heaters 
Quenching Machines . . . . Quenching 
Compounds . Heat Treating Compounds 
Fuels .... Fuel Pumps ... . Strainers 





INDUSTRIAL HEATING 








are you sure 
your advertising 
reaches the men 
your sales force 
must see to sell? 


When you pick a publication to carry your advertising you 
can use a number of standard yardsticks—size of the market, 
circulation audits, audited SIC breakdown, if available, etc. 
But then you come to the most important question of all — 
how do you know whether your advertising is actually going 
to reach the worthwhile plants in the market and the men 
within them who can specify or buy your product? 


Mill & Factory advertisers know... 


... they know because MILL & Factory Franchise Paid 
circulation is built by the very salesmen who sell the products 
used in production and maintenance engineering throughout 
industry. It’s as simple as that! 

















Mill & Factory is the only publication edited 100% for the men 
known to be directly responsible for the methods, the equip- 
ment and the supplies used in production and maintenance. 


The “buy-it-and-get-things-done” men 


The readers of MILL & FACTORY are man- 
agement, to be sure. But they are not admin- 
istrative management, concerned with broad, 
over-all operations such as administrative and 
financial problems, pension plans, insurance, 
plant location, etc. 


No, the readers of MILL & FAcTory are the 
men in charge of that all-important twin func- 
tion— production and maintenance engineer- 
ing. They read MILL & Factory because it 
is the only publication that serves this inter- 
related area of manufacturing responsibility 
throughout industry. 


Check this out yourself 


Pick up a current issue of MILL & FACTORY 
—leaf through its practical editorial material. 
Here are Case Studies of actual sales by the 
industrial distributors’ salesmen who build 
MILL & FacTory’s circulation. Each study 
describes the problem; tells how the salesman 
helped solve it. You'll quickly be able to 
visualize the type of men who read MILL & 
Factory. And you'll see why they are the 
men who specify and buy the metal-working 
equipment, the materials handling equip- 
ment, electrical power and transmission 
equipment, lubricants, steam specialties, etc., 
that are used in production and maintenance 
engineering. 


If you sell to industry, whether direct or 
through distributors, these are the same men 
your sales force must see to sell . . . these are 
the men who read MILL & FAcTorY. 








Serving production and 
maintenance engineering— 
the men, regardless of 
title, industrial salesmen 
must see to sell. 


Mill Factory 


A Conover-Mast Publication Spo 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 





